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CHAPTER I 
OF SUPERSTITION^ 

Men would never be superstibous, if they could 
govern all their circurmtances by set rules, or if they 
wei^e alwaj^ favored by fortiinei but being frequently 
driven into straits where rules are useless, and being 
often kept fluctuating pjb*ably between hope and fear 
by the uncertainty of foitune^s greedily coveted favors, 
they are consequently^ for the most part^ veiy prone to 
creduhty* The human mind is readily swayed this way 
or that in tim^ of doubt, especially when hope and fear 
are struggling for the mastery, though usually it is 
boastful, over-confident, and vain. 

This as a general fact I suppose every one knows, 
though few, I believe, know their own nature; no one 
can have lived in the world without observing t ha t 
most people, when in prosperity, are so over-brimming 
with wisdom (however inexperienced they may be)^ 
that they take every offer of ad Wee as a personal Insult, 
whereas in adversity they know not where to turn, but 
beg and pray for counsel from every passer-by* No 
plan IS then too futile, too absurd, or too fatuous for 
their adoption; the most frivolous causes will raise 
them to hope, or plunge them into despair—if anything 
happens during their fright which reminds them of 

^ From the Preface ta the Tra^aifa Thtirhgkti^FQUticui. 
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some past good or ill, they think it portends a happy 
or unhappy issue, and therefone ^thou^ it may have 
proved abortive a hundred tinies before) style it a 
lucky or unlucky omen. Anything which excites their 
astonishment they believe to be a portent Ejgn>f3nng 
the anger of the gods or of the Supreme Being, and, 
lustaking superstition for religion, account it impious 
not to avert the evil with prayer and sacrifice. Signs 
and wonders of this sort they conjure up perpetually, 
till one might think Nature as mad as themselves, they 
interpret her so fantasticaliy. 

Thus it is brought prominently before us, that super* 
stition’s chief victims are those persons who grcedQy 
covet temporal advantages; they it is, who (especially 
when they are in danger, and cannot help themselves) 
are wont with prayers and womanish tears to implore 
help from God; upbraiding reason as blind, because 
she cannot show a sure path to the shadows they pur¬ 
sue, and rejecting human wisdom as vain; but believing 
the phantoms of imagination, dreams, and other child¬ 
ish absurdities, to be the very oracles of Heaven. As 
though God has turned away from the wise, and written 
His decrees, not in the mind of man but in the entr ails 
of beasts, or left them to be proclaimed by the Inspira¬ 
tion and instinct of fools, madmen, and birds. Such is 
the unreason to which terror can drive mankind I 
Superstition, then, fs engendered, preserved, and 
fostered by fear. If any one desire an example, let 
him take .Alexander, who only began superstitlously 
to seek guidance from seers, when be first learned to 
fear fortune in the passes of Sysis (Curtins v. 4); 
whereas after he had conquered Darius he consulted 
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prophets no more, till a second time frightened by 
reverses. WTien the Scjrthtans were provoking a bat¬ 
tle, the Bactrians had deserted, and he himself was 
lying sick of his wounds, ‘'he once more turned to 
superstition, the mockery of human wisdom, and bade 
Aiistander, to whom he confided his credulity, iD<|uire 
the issue of aSairs with sacrificed victims.’' Very 
numerous examples of a like nature might be cited, 
dearly showing the fact, that only while under the 
dominion of fear do men fall a prey to superstitionj 
that all the portents ever invested with the reverence of 
misguided religion are mere phantoms of dejected and 
fearful minds j and lastly that prophets have most 
power among the people, and are most formidable to 
rulers, precisely at those times when the state is in 
most peril, I think this is sufficiently plain to ail, 
and will therefore say no mote on the subject. 

The origin of superstition above given affords us a 
dear reason for the fact, that it comes to all men 
naturally, though some refer its rise to a dim notion 
of God, universal to mankind, and also tends to show, 
that it is no less inconsistent and variable than other 
mental hallucinations and emotional impulses, and 
further that it can only be maintained by hope, hatred, 
anger, and deceit; since it springs, not from reason, 
but solely from the more powerful phases of emotion. 
Furthermore, we may readily understand how diffi¬ 
cult it is to maintain in the same course men prone 
to every form of credulity. For, as the mass of man¬ 
kind remains always at about the same pitch of misery, 
it never assents long to any one remedy, but is always 
best pleased by a novelty which has yet proved illusive. 
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This element of inconsistency has been the cause of 
many terrible wars and revolutions; for, as Curtiiia 
well says (lib. iv. chap. lo): “The mob has no ruler 
more potent than superstitition/’ and is easily led, on 
the plea of religion, at one moment to adore its kings 
as gods, and anon to execrate and abjure them as 
humanity’s common bane. Immense pains have there¬ 
fore been taken to counteract this evil by investing 
religion, whether true or false, with such pomp and 
ceremony, that it may rise superior to every shock, 
and be always observed with studious reverence by the 
whole people—a system which has been brought to 
great perfection by the Turks, for they consider even 
controversy impious, and so dog men’s minds with 
dogmatic formulas, that they leave no roam for sound 
reason, not even enough to doubt with. 

But if, fn despotic statecraft, the supreme and es¬ 
sential mystery be to hoodwink the subjects, and to 
mask the fear, which keeps them down, with the spe¬ 
cious garb of religion, so that men may fight as bravely 
for slavery as for safety, and count it not shame but 
highest honor to risk their blood and their h'ves for the 
vainglory of a tyrant; yet in a free state no more iHBr- 
chievous expedient could be planned or attempted. 
Wholly repugnant to the general freedom are such de¬ 
vices as enthralling men’s minds with prejudices, forc¬ 
ing their judgment, or employing any of the weapons 
of quasi-retigious sedition; indeed, such seditions only 
spring up, when law enters the domain of speculative 
thought, and opinions are put on trial and condemned 
on the same footing as crimes, while those who defend 
and follow them are sacrificed, not to public safety, 
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but to their opponents' hatred and cruelty. If deeds 
only could be made the grounds of ctimmal charges, 
and words were always allowed to pass free, such sedi* 
tions would be divested of every semblance of iustifi- 
cation, and would be separated from mere controversies 
by a hard and fast line. 

Now seeing that we have the rare happiness of liv¬ 
ing in a republic, where every one's judgment is free 
and unshackled, where each may worship God as his 
conscience dictates, and where freedom is esteemed 
before all things dear and precious, 1 have believed 
that f should he undertaking no ungrateful or un¬ 
profitable task, in demonstrating that not only can 
such freedom be granted without prejudice to the 
public peace, but also, that without such freedom, piety 
cannot flourish nor the public peace be secure. > . , 

I have often wondered that persons who make a 
boast of professing the Chrbtian religioti, namely, love, 
joy, peace, temperance, and charity to all men, should 
quarrel with such rancorous animosity, and display 
daily towards one another such bitter hatred, that this, 
rather than the virtues they claim, is the readiest 
criterion of their faith. Matters have long since come 
to such a pass that one can only pronounce a man 
Christian, Turk, Jew, or Heathen, by his general ap¬ 
pearance and attire, by his frequenting this or that 
place of worship, or employing the phraseology of a 
particular sect — as for manner of life, it is in all cases 
the same. Inquiry into the cause of this anomaly 
leads me unhesitatingly to ascribe it to the fact, that 
the ministries of the Church are regarded by the masses 
merely as dignities, her offices aa posts of emolument —' 
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in short, popular reUgion inay be summed up ns a 
respect for ecclesiastics. The spread of this miscon¬ 
ception inflamed every worthless fellow with an in¬ 
tense desire to enter holy orders, and thus the love 
of diffusing God's religion degenerated into sordid 
avarice and ambition. Every church became a theater, 
where orators, instead of church teachers harangued, 
caring not to instruct the people, but striving to attract 
admiration, to bring opponents to public scorn, and 
to preach only novelties and paradoxes, such as wotild 
tickle the ears of their congregation. This state of 
things necessarily stirred up an amount of controversy, 
envy, and hatred, which no lapse of time could ap¬ 
pease; so that we can scarcely wouder that of the old 
religion nothing survives but its outward forms {even 
these, in the mouth of the multitude, seem rather adula¬ 
tion than adoration of the Deity), and that faith has 
become a mere compound of credulity and prejudices— 
aye, prejudices too, which degrade man from rational 
being to beast, which completely stifle the power of 
judgment between true and false, which seem, in fact, 
carefully fostered for the purpose of extinguishing the 
last spark of reason! Piety, great God! and religion 
are become a tissue of ridiculous mysteries; men, who 
flatly despise reason, who reject and turn away from 
understanding as naturally corrupt, these, I say, these 
of all men, are thought, Oh lie most horrible! to pos¬ 
sess light from on High. Verity, if they had but one 
spark, of light from on High, they would not iosolently 
rave, but would learn to worship God more wisely, and 
would be as marked among their fellows for mercy as 
they now are for malice; if they were concerned for 
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their opponents’ souls ^ instead of for their own repti' 
tations, they would do longer hercely persecute^ hut 
rather be filled with pity and compassion. 

Furthennore, if any Divine light were in them, it 
would appear from their doctrine. I grant that they 
are never tired of professing their wonder at the pro¬ 
found mysteries of Holy Writ; still I cannot discover 
that they teach anything but speculation of Platonista 
and Aristotelians, to which (in order to save their 
credit of Cbristiaaity) they have naade Holy Writ con¬ 
form; not content to rave with the Greeks themselves, 
they want to make the prophets rave also; showing 
conclusively, that never even in sleep have they caught 
a glimpse of Scripture’s Divine nature. The very 
vehemence of their admiration for the mysteries plainly 
attests, that their belief in the Bible is a formal assent 
rather than a living faith; and the fact is made still 
more apparent by their laying down beforehand, as a 
foundation for the study and true interpretation of 
Scripture, the principle that it Is in every passage true 
and divine. Such a doctrine should be reached only 
after strict scrutiny and thorough conprehension of the 
Sacred Books (which would teach it much better, for 
they stand in need of no human fictions), and not be 
set up on the threshold, as it were, of inquiry. 

As I pondered over the facts that the light of reason 
is not only despised, but by many even execrated as a 
source of impiety, that human commentaries are ac¬ 
cepted as divine records, and that credulity is ex¬ 
tolled as faith; as I marked the fierce controversies of 
philosophers raging in Church and State, the source 
of bitter hatred and dissension, the ready instruments 
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of sedition and other ills mnumerable, I determined to 
esamine the Bible afresh in a careful, impartial, and 
unfettered spirit, making no assumptions concerning 
it, and attributing to it no doctrines, which I do not 
fin d clearly therein set down, . , • 



CIL4PTER II 


OF THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE ■ 

When people dectare, ss all are ready to da, tlmt 
the Bible is the Word of God teachinif men true blessed* 
ness and the way of salvation, they evidently do not 
mean what they say; for the masses take no pains at 
all to live according to Scripture, and we see most 
people endeavoring to hawk about their own coni' 
mentaries as the word of God, and giving their best 
efforts, under the guise of religion, to compelling others 
to think as they do: we generally see, I say, theologians 
anxious to team how to wring their inventions and say* 
ings out of the sacred text, and to fortify them with 
Divine authority. Such persons never display less 
scruple and more zeal than when they are intetpreting 
Scripture or the mind of the Holy Ghost; if we ever 
see them perturbed, it is not that they fear to attribute 
some error to the Holy Spirit, and to stray from the 
right path, but that they are afraid to be convicted 
of error by others, and thus to overthrow and bring 
into contempt their own authority. But if men really 
believe what they verbally testify of Scripture, they 
would adopt quite a different plan of life: their minds 
would not be agitated by so many exmtentions, nor so 
many hatreds, and they would cease to be eadted by 

^ From tbe Tr. Tk.-P.^ dt. same title, 
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such a blind and rash passion for interpreting the 
sacred witings, and excogitating novelties in religion. 
On the contrary, they would not dare to adopt, as the 
teaching of Scripture, anything which they could not 
plainly deduce therefrom; lastly, these sacrilegious 
persons who have dared, in several passages, to inter¬ 
polate the Bible, would have shrunk from so great a 
crime, and would have stayed their sacrilegious hands. 

Ambition and unscrupulousness have wa.\ed so pow¬ 
erful, that reUgion is thought to consist, not so much 
in respecting the writings of the Holy Ghost, as in de¬ 
fending human commentaries, so that religion is no 
longer identified with charity, but with spreading dis¬ 
cord and propagating insensate hatred disguised under 
the name of zeal for the Lord, and eager ardor. 

To these evils we must add superstition, which 
teaches men to despise reason and Nature, and only to 
admire and venerate that which is repugnant to both: 
whence it is not wonderful that for the sake of iucreas* 
ing the admiration and veneration felt for Scripture, 
men strive to explain it so as to make it appear to con¬ 
tradict, as far as possible, both one and the other: 
thm they dream that most profound mysteries lie 
hid in the Bible, and weary themselves out in the in¬ 
vestigation of these absurdities, to the neglect of what 
is useful. Every result of their diseased imagination 
they attribute to the Holy Ghost, and strive to defend 
with the utmost zeal and passion; for it is an observed 
fact that men employ their reason to defend conclu¬ 
sions arrived at by reason, but conclusions arrived at 
fjv the jjassions are defended by the passions. 

If we would separate ourselves from the crowd and 
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escape Irom theological prejudices^ iusteatl of rashly 
accepting human commentaries for Divine documents, 
we must consider the true method of interpreting Scrip¬ 
ture and dwell upon it at some length: for if we re¬ 
main in ignorance of this we cannot know, certainty, 
what the Bible and the Holy Spirit wish to teach, 

I Olay sum up the matter by saying that the method 
of interpreting Scripture does not widely differ from 
the method of interpreting Nature—in fact, it is almost 
the same. For as the interpretation of Nature consists 
in the examination of the history of Nature, and there¬ 
from deducing definitions of natural phenomena on 
certain fixed axioms, so Scriptural interpretation pro* 
ceeds by the examination of Scripture, and inferring 
the intention of its authors as a legitimate conclusion 
from its fundamental principles. By working in this 
manner evety one will always advance without danger 
of error—that is, if they admit no prindples for in- 
teipretlng Scripture, and discussing its contents save 
such as they find in Scrrptuie itself—and will be able 
with equal security to discuss what surpasses our un¬ 
derstanding, and what is known by the natural light 
of reason. 

In order to make clear that such a method is 
not only correct, but is also the only one advisable, 
and that it agrees with that employed in interpreting 
Nature, I must remark that Scripture very often treats 
of matters which cannot he deduced from principles 
known to reason; for it is chiefly made up of narrative'? 
and revelation; the narratives generally contain mi- 
acles—that is, fas we shall show in a later chapter], 
relations of extraordinary natural occurrences ajdapted 
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to the opinions and judgment of the bistoiiaus who 
recorded them: the revelations aiso were adapted to 
the opinions of the prophets and in themselves sur¬ 
passed human comprehension. Therefore the knowl¬ 
edge of all these—that is, of nearly the whole contents 
of Scripture, must be sought from Scripture alone, 
even as the knowledge of nature is sought from nature. 
As for the moral doctrines which are also contamcd in 
the Bible, they may be demonstrated from received 
axioms, but we cannot prove in the same manner that 
Scripture intended to teach them, this can only be 
learned from Scripture itself. 

If we would bear imprejudiced witness to the 
Divine origin of Scripture, we must prove solely on 
its own authority that it teaches true moral doctrines, 
for by such means alone can its Divine origin be 
demonstrated; we have shown that the certitude of the 
prophets depended chiefly on their having minds 
turned towards what is just and good, therefore we 
ought to have proof of their possessing this quality 
before we repose faith in them. From miracles God’s 
divinity cannot be proved [as I shall show], for 
miracles could be wrought by false prophets. Where¬ 
fore the Divine origin of Scripture must consist solely 
in its teaching true virtue. But we must come to our 
conclusion simply on Scriptural grounds, for if we 
were unable to do so we could not, unless strongly 
prejudiced, accept the Bible and bear witness to its 
Divine origin. 

Our knowledge of Scripture must then be looked for 
In Scripture only. 

Lastly, Scripture does not give us definitions of 
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things any more than nature does; therefore, such 
definitions must be sought In the latter case from the 
diverse workings of nature; in the former case, from 
the various narratives about the given subject which 
occur in the Bible. 

The universal rule, then, in interpreting Scripture 
Is to accept nothing as an authoritative Scriptural 
statement which we do not perceive very clearly when 
we examine it in the light of its history. What I mean 
by its history, and what should he the chief points 
elucidated, I will now explain. 

The history of a Scriptural statement comprises— 

I. The nature and properties of the language in 
which the books of the Bible w'ere written, and in which 
their authors were accustomed to speak. We shall 
thus be able to investigate every expression by com¬ 
parison with common conversational usages. 

Now all the writers both of the Old Testament and 
the New were Hebrews: therefore, a knowledge of the 
Hebrew language is before all things necessaiy, not 
only for the comprehension of the Old Testament, 
which was written in that tongue, but also of the New; 
for although the latter was published in other lan^ 
guages, yet its characteristics are Hebrew. 

IT. An analysis of each book and axrangemeDt of 
its contents tinder beads; so that we may have at hand 
the various texts which tr^t of a given subject. 
Lastly, a note of all the passages which are ambiguous 
or obscure, or which seem mutually contradictory. 

I call passages dear or obscure according as their 
meaning is inferred easily or with difficulty in relation 
to the context, not according as their truth is perceived 
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easilv or the reverse by reason. We are at work not 
on the truth of passages, but solely on their meaning. 
We must take especial care, tthen we are in search of 
the meaning of a test, not to be led away by our reason 
in so far as it is founded on principles of natural 
knowledge (to say nothing of prejudices); in order 
not to confound the meaning of a passage with its 
truth, we must examine it solely by means of the sig¬ 
nification of the words, or by a reason acknowledging 
no foundation but Scripture. 

1 will illustrate my meaning by an example. The 
words of Moses, “God is a fire’' and “God is jealous,” 
are perfectly clear so long as we regard merely the 
signification of the words, and I therefore reckon 
them among the clear ^ss^es, though in relation to 
reason and truth they are most obscure: still, although 
the literal meaning is repugnant to the natural light of 
reason, nevertheless, if it cannot be dearly overruled 
on grounds and principles derived from its Scriptural 
“hLstory,” it, that is, the literal meaning, must be the 
one retained; and contrariwise if these passages liter¬ 
ally interpreted are found to clash with principles 
derived from Scripture, though such literal interpre¬ 
tation were in absolute harmony with reason, they 
must be interpreted in a different manner, i.e., meta¬ 
phorically. 

If we would know whether Moses believed God to 
be a fire or liot, we must on no account decide the 
question on grounds of the reasonableness or the re¬ 
verse of such an opinion, but must judge solely by the 
other opinions of Moses which are on record. 

In the present instance, as Moses says in several 
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other that God has no likeness to any visible 

things whether in heaven or in earth, or in the water, 
either all such passages must be taken metaphorically, 
or else the one before us must be so explainedi How' 
ever, as we should depart as little as possible from the 
literal sense, we must hrst ask whether this text, God 
is a hre, admits of any but the Uteral meaning—that 
is, whether the word fire ever means anything besides 
ordinary natural fire. If no such second meaning can 
be found, the text must be taken literally, however 
repugnant to reason it may be; and all the other 
passages, though in complete accordance with reason, 
must be brought into harmony with it. If the verbal 
expressions would not admit of being thus harmonized, 
we should have to set them down as irreconcOable, 
and suspend our judgment concerning them. However, 
as we find the name fire applied to anger and jealousy 
(see Job xxxi. iz) we can thus easily reconcile the 
words of Moses, and legitimately conclude that the 
two propositions God is a fire, and God is jealous, 
are in meaning identical. 

Further, as Moses clearly teaches that God Is 
jealous, and notvbere states that God is without pas¬ 
sions or emotions, we must evidently infer that Moses 
held this doctrine himself, or at any rate, that he 
wished to teach it, nor must we refrain because such 
a belief seems contrary to reason; for as we have 
shown, we cannot wrest the meaning of texts to suit 
the dictates of our reason, or our preconceived opin¬ 
ions. The whole knowledge of the Bible must be 
sought solely from itself. 

III. Lastly, such a history should relate the en- 
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vironmem of all the prophetic books extant; that Isj 
the life, the conduct, and the studies of the author of 
each book, who he was, what was the occasioOp and 
the epoch of his writing, whom did he write for, and 
in what language. Further, it should inquire into the 
fate of each book: how it was first received, into 
whose hands it fell, how many different versions there 
were of it, by whose advice was it received into the 
Bible, and, lastJy, how all the books now universally 
accepted as sacred, were united into a single whole- 

AU such infonnation should, as I have said, be con¬ 
tained in the "history” of Scripture. For, in order to 
know what statements arc set forth as laws, and what 
as moral pnrecepts, it is important to be acquainted 
with the life, the conduct, and the pursuits of their 
author: moreover, it becomes easier to explain a man’s 
writings in proportion as we have more intimate 
knowledge of his genius and temperament. 

Further, that we may not confound precepts which 
are eternal with those which served only a temporary 
purpose, or were only meant for a few, we should know 
what was the occasion, the time, the age, in which 
e ?rti book was written, and to what nation it was ad¬ 
dressed. 

Lastly, we should have knowledge on the other 
points I have mentioned, in order to be sure, in addi¬ 
tion to the authenticity of the work, that it has not 
been tampered with by sacrilegious hands, or whether 
errors r o" have crept in, and, if so, whether they have 
been corrected by men sufficiently skilled and worthy 
of credence. All these thin gs should be known, that 
we may not be led away by blind impulse to accept 
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whatever js thrust on our notice, instead of only that 
which Is sure and indisputable. 

Now, when we are in possession of this history of 
Scripture, and have finally decided that we assert 
nothing as prophetic doctrine which does not directly 
follow from such history, or which is not clearly de- 
ducible from it, then, I say, It will be dme to gird 
ourselves for the task of InvestigatiDg the mind of the 
prophets and of the Holy Spirit. But in this further 
arguing, also, we shall require a method very Hke that 
employed in interpreting Nature from her history. As 
in the esamination of natural phenomena we try first 
to investigate what is most universal and common to 
all Nature—such, for instance, as motion and rest, and 
their laws and rules, which Nature always observes, 
and through which she continually works—and then 
we proceed to vvhat is less universal; so, too, in the 
history of Scripture, we seek first for that which is 
most universal, and ser\'es for the basis and foundation 
of all Scripture, a doctrine, in fact, that is commended 
by all the prophets as eternal and most profitable to 
all men. For example, that God is one, and that He is 
omnipotent, and He alotie should be worshiped, that 
He has a care for ail men, and that He especially loves 
those who adore Him and love their neighbor as them^ 
selves, etc. These and similar doctrines, I repeat. 
Scripture everywhere so dearly and expressly teaches, 
that DO one was ever in doubt of its meaning con¬ 
cerning them. 

The nature of God, His mauner of regarding and 
providing for thin^, and similar doctrines, Scripture 
nowhere te-iches professedly, and as eternal doctrine; 
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on tbo contrary, we have shown that the prophets 
themselves did not a^ee on the subject, therefora, 
we must not lay doivn any doctrine as Scriptural on 
such subjects, thou^ it may appear perfectly clear on 
rational grounds. 

From a proper luiowledge of this universal doctrine 
of Scripture, we must then proceed to other doctrines 
less universal, but which, nevertheless, have regard to 
the general conduct of life, and Sow from the uni¬ 
versal doctrine like rivulets from a source: such are 
all particular external manifestations of true virtue, 
which need a given occasion for their exercise; what¬ 
ever is obscure or ambiguous on such points in Scrip¬ 
ture must he explained and defined by its universal 
doctrine; with regard to contradictory instances, we 
must observe the occasion and the time in which they 
were written. For instance, when Christ says, 
“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com¬ 
forted,” we do not know, from the actual passage, 
what sort of mourners are meant; aa, however, Christ 
afterwards teaches that we should have care for noth¬ 
ing, save only for the kingdom of God and Hts 
righteousness, which b commended as the highest good 
(see Matt. vi. 33 ), it follows that by mourners He only 
meant those who mourn for the kingdom of God and 
righteousness neglected by man: for this would be 
the only cause of mourning to those who love nothing 
but the Divine kingdom and justice, and who evi¬ 
dently despise the gifts of fortune. So, too, when 
Christ says: “But if a man strike you on the right 
cheek, turn to him the left also,” and the words which 
follow. 
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If He had given such a comimud, as a lawgiver, to 
judges, He would thereby have abrogated the law of 
Moses, but this He expressly saj's He did not do (Matt. 
V. 17). Wherefore we must consider who was the 
speaker, what was the occasion, and to whom were 
the words addressed. Now Christ said that He did 
not ordain Jaws as a legislator, but ioculcated precepts 
as a teacher; inasmuch as He did not aim at correct¬ 
ing c'jtward actions so much as the frame of mind. 
Further, these words were spoken to men who wens 
oppressed, who lived in a corrupt commonwealth od 
the brink of ruin, where justice was utterly neglected. 
The very doctrine inculcated here by Christ just be¬ 
fore the destruction of the city was also taught by 
Jeremiah before the first destruction of Jerusalem, 
that is, in similar circumstances, as we see from 
Lamentations ui. 25-30. 

Now as such teaching was only set forth by the 
prophets in times of oppression, and was even then 
never laid down as a law; and as, on the other hand, 
Moses (who did not write in times of oppression, but 
—^mark this—strove to found a wH-ordered common^ 
we^lh)^ while condenmiDg eavy and hatred of one^s 
neighbor, yet ordainerl that an eye should be given for 
an eye, it follows most clearly from these purely Script¬ 
ural grounds that this precept of Christ and Jeremiah 
concerning submission to Injuries was only valid in 
places where justice is neglected, and in a time of op¬ 
pression, but does not hold good in a well-ordered 
state. 

In a well-ordered state where justice is administered 
every one is bound, if he would be accounted just, to 
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demand penalties before the judge (see Lev. v. i), not 
for the sake of veugeance (Lev. xix. 17, 18), but in 
order to defend justice and his country’s laws, and to 
prevent the wicked rejoicing in their wickedness. All 
this is plainly in accordance with reason. T might cite 
many other examples in the same manner, but I think, 
the foregoing are sufficient to explain my meaning and 
the utility of this method, and this is all my present 
purpose. Hitherto we have only shown how to in¬ 
vestigate those passages of Scripture which treat of 
practical conduct, and which, therefore, are more 
easily examined, for on such subjects there was never 
really any controversy among the writers of the Bible. 

The purely speculative passages cannot be so easily 
traced to their reaJ meaning: the way becomes nar¬ 
rower, for as the prophets differed in matters specula¬ 
tive among themselves, and the narratives are in great 
measure adapted to the prejudices of each age, we 
must not, on any account, infer the intention of one 
prophet from clearer passages in the writings 
other; nor must we so explain his meaning, unless it is 
perfectly plain that the two prophets were at one in 
the matter. 

Ho^v we ate to arrive at the intention of the proph¬ 
ets in such cases I will briefly explain. Here, too, 
we must begin from the mc«t universal proposition, 
inquiring first from the most clear Scriptural state¬ 
ments what is the nature of prophecy or revelation, 
and wherein does it consist; then we must proceed to 
miracles, and so on to whatever is most general till we 
come to the opinions of a particular prophet, and, at 
liist, to the meaning of a particular revelation, proph- 
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ecy, history, or miracle. We have already pointed 
out that great caution is necessary not to confound 
the mind of a prophet or historian with the mind of 
the Holy Spirit and the truth of the matter; therefore 
T need not dwell further on the subject. I would, 
however, here remark concerning the meaning of 
revelation, that the present method only teaches us 
what the prophets really saw or heard, not what they 
desired to signify or represent by symbols. The latter 
may be guessed at but cannot be inferred with cer¬ 
tainty from Scriptural premises. 

We have thus shown the plan for interpreting Scrip¬ 
ture, and have, at the same time, demonstrated that it 
is the one and surest way of investigating its true 
meaning. T am willing indeed to admit that those 
persons (if any such there be) would be more abso¬ 
lutely certainly right, who have received either a trust¬ 
worthy tradition or an assurance from the prophets 
themselves, such as is claimed by the Pharisees; or 
who have a pontiff gifted with fnfallfbflity in the inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture, such as the Roman Catholics 
boast. But aa we can never be perfectly sure, either 
of such a tradition or of the authority of the pontiff, 
we cannot found any certain conclusion on either: the 
one is denied by the oldest sect of Christians, the other 
by the oldest sect of Jews. Indeed, If we consider the 
series of years (to mention no other point) accepted 
by the Pharisees from their Rabbis, during which time 
they Say they have handed down the tradition from 
Moses, we shall find that it is not correct, as I show 
elsewhere. Therefore such a tradition should be re¬ 
ceived with exlreoie sus[Hcioa; and although, accord- 
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bg to our method, we are bound to consider as im- 
cornipted the tradition of the Jews, namely, the 
meaning of the Hebrew words which we receb^ from 
them, we may accept the latter while retaining our 
doubts about the former. 

No one has ever been able to change the meanmg of 
a word in ordinary use, though many have changed the 
meaning of a particular sentence. Such a proceeding 
would be most difficult; for whoever attempted to 
change the meaning of a word, would be compelled, 
at the same time, to e^lain aU the authors who 
employed it, each according to his temperament and 
Intention, or else, with consummate cunning, to falsify 
them. 

Further, the masses and the learned alike preserve 
language, but it is only the learned who preserve the 
meaning of particular sentences and hooks: thus, we 
may easily imagine that the learned having a very rare 
book in their power, might change or corrupt the mean¬ 
mg of a sentence in it, but they could not alter the 
signification of the words; moreover, if anyone wanted 
to change the meaning of a common word he would not 
be able to keep up the change among posterity, or in 
common parlance or writing. 

For these and such-like reasons we may readily con¬ 
clude that it would never enter into the mind of any¬ 
one to corrupt a language, though the mtention of a 
writer may often have been falsified by changing hia 
phrases or interpreting them amiss. As then our 
method (based on the principle that the knowledge 
of Scripture must be sought from itself alone) is the 
sole true one, we must evidently renounce any knowl- 
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edge which it cannot furnish for the complete under' 
standing of Scripture. . . . 

If we read a book which contains incredible or im¬ 
possible narratives, or is written in a very obscure 
style, and if we know nothing of its author, nor of the 
lime or occasion of Its being written, we shall vainly 
endeavor to gain any certain knowledge of its true 
meaning. For being in ignorance on these points we 
cannot possibly know the aim or intended aim of the 
author; if we are fully informed, we so order our 
thoughts as not to be in any way prejudiced either in 
ascribing to the author or him for whom the author 
wrote either more or less than his meaning, and we 
only take into consideration what the author may have 
had in his mind, or what the time and occasion de- 
manded. 1 think this must be tolerably evident to all. 

It often happens that in different books we read his¬ 
tories in themselves similar, but which we judge very 
differently, according to the opinions we have formed 
of the authors. I remember once to have read in some 
book that a man named Orlando Furioso used to drive 
a kind of winged monster through the air, fly over any 
countries he liked, kill unaided vast numbers of men 
and giants, and such like fancies, which from the point 
of view of reason are obviously absurd. A very simi¬ 
tar story J read In Ovid of Perseus, and also in the 
books of Judges and Kings of Samson, who alone and 
unarmed killed thousands of men, and of Elijah, who 
flew through the air, and at last went up to heaven 
in a chariot of fire, with horses of fire. All these 
Stories are obviously alike, but wc judge them very 
differently. The first only sought to amuse, the second 
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had a. poUtica.1 object, the third a religious object. We 
gather this simply from the opinjons we bad previously 
formed of the authors. Thus it is evidently necessary 
to know something of the authors of writings which are 
obscure or unintelligible, if we would interpret their 
meaning; and for the same reason, in order to f h n s e 
the proper reading from among a great variety, we 
ought to have infoimatjon as to the versions in which 
the differences are found, and as to the possibility of 
other readings having been discovered by persons of 
greater authority, . . . 

. ♦ . The difficulties in this method of interpreting 
Scripture from its own history, I conceive to be so 
great that I do not hesitate to say that the true mean¬ 
ing of Scripture is in many places inexplicable, or at 
best mere subject for guess work; but I must a gain 
point out, on the other hand, that such difficulties only 
arise when we endeavor to follow the meaning of a 
prophet in matters which cannot be perceived, but 
only imagined, not in things, whereof the understand¬ 
ing can give a d^r and distinct idea, and which are 
conceivable through themselves: matteis which by 
their nature are easily perceived cannot be expressed 
so obscurely as to be unintelligible; as the proverb 
says, '*a word is enough to the wise,” Euclid, who 
only wrote of matters very simple and easily under¬ 
stood, can easily be comprehended by any one in any 
langifage; we can follow his intention perfectly, and be 
certain of his true meaning, without having a thorough 
knowledge of the language in which he wrote; in fact, 
a quite rudimentary acquaintance is suffici^t. We 
need make no researches concerning the life, the pur* 
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suits, or the habits of the author; nor need wc inquire 
in what language, nor when he wrote, nor the vicissi¬ 
tudes of his book, nor its various readings, nor how, 
nor by whose advice it has been received. 

What we here say of Euclid might equally be said of 
any book which treats of things by their nature per¬ 
ceptible: thus we ojnclude that we can easily follow 
the intention of Scripture in moral questions, from the 
history we possess of it, and we can be sure of its true 
meaning. 

The precepts of true piety are expressed in very 
ordinary language, and are equally simple and easily 
understood. Further, as true salvation and blessedness 
consist In a true assent of the sou!—and we truly assent 
only to what we clearly understand—it is most plain 
that we can follow with certainty the intention of 
Scripture in matters relating to salvation and neces¬ 
sary to blessedness; therefore, we need not be much 
troubled about what remains: such matters, inasmuch 
as we generally cannot grasp them with our reason and 
Understanding, are more curious than profitable. 

T think I have now set forth the true method of 
Scriptural interpretation, and have sufficiently ex¬ 
plained my own opinion thereon. Besides, I do not 
doubt that every one will see that such a method only 
requires the aid of natural reason. The nature and 
^cacj' of the natural reason consists in deducing and 
proving the unkno^m from the known, or in carrying 
premises to their legitimate conclusions; and these are 
the Very processes which oui method desiderates. 
Though we must admit that it does not suffice t*? 
plain everything in the Bible, such imperfection does 
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not spring from its own nature, but from the fact that 
the path which it teacher us, as the true one, has never 
been tended or trodden by men, and has thus, by the 
lapse of time, become very difficult, and almost im¬ 
passable, as. indeed, I have shown in the diiTicuItres I 
draw attention to. 

There only remains to examine the opinions of those 
who differ from me. 

The first which comes under our notice is, that the 
light of nature has no power to interpret Scripture, but 
that a supernatural faculty is required for the task. 
What is meant by this supernatural facultj' I will leave 
to its propounders to explain. Personally, I can only 
suppose that they have adopted a very obscure way of 
stating their complete uncertainty about the true 
meaning of Scripture. If we look at their interpreta¬ 
tions, they contain nothing supernatural, at least noth¬ 
ing but the merest conjectures. 

Let them be placed side by side with the interpre¬ 
tations of those who frankly confess that they have no 
faculty beyond their natural ones; we shall see that 
the two are just alike—both human, both long pondered 
over, both laboriously invented. To say that the 
natural reason is insufficient for such results is plainly 
untrue, firstly, for the reasons above stated, namely, 
that the difficulty of interpretating Scripture arises 
from no defect in human reason, but simply from the 
carelessness (not to say malice) of men who neglected 
the history of the Bible while there were still materials 
for inquiry; secondly, from the fact fadmittefl, I think, 
by all) that the supernatural faculty is a Divine gift 
granted only to the faithful But the prophets and 
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apostles did not preach to the faithful only, but chiefly 
to the unfaithful and wicked. Such persons, there¬ 
fore, were able to understand the intenUon of the 
prophets and apostles, otherwise the prophets and 
apostles would have seemed to be preaching to little 
boys and infants, not to men endowed with reason. 
Moses, too, would have given his laws in vain, if they 
could only be comprehended by the faithful, who need 
no law. Indeed, those who demand supernatural facul¬ 
ties for comprehending the meaning of the prophets 
and apostles seem truly lacking in natural faculties, so 
that we should hardly suppose such persona the pos¬ 
sessors of a Divine supernatural gift. 

The opinion of Maimonides was widely different. 
He asserted that each passage in Scripture admits of 
various, nay, contrary meanings: but that we could 
never be certain of any particular one till we knew 
that the passage, as we interpreted it, contained noth¬ 
ing contrary or repugnant to reason. If the literal 
meaning clashes with reason, though the passage seems 
in itself perfectly clear, it must be interpreted in some 
metaphorical sense. This doctrine he lays down very 
plainly in Chap. kkv. part ii. of his book More iVetw- 
chim for he says: “Know that w’e shrink not from 
affirming that the world hath existed rrom eternity, 
because of what Scripture saith concerning the world’s 
creation. For the texL* which teach that the world 
was created are not more in number than those w^hich 
teach that God hath a body; neither are the approaches 
in thus matter of the world’s creation closed, or even 
marie hard to us: so tliat we should not be able to 
explain what is written, as we did when we showed that 
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God haA no body, nay, peradventure, we coidd ex¬ 
plain and make fast the doctrine of the world’s eter¬ 
nity more easily than we did away with the doctrines 
that God hath a beatified body. Yet two things 
binder me from doing as I have said, and believing 
that the vrorld is eternal. As it hath been clearly 
shown that God hath not a body, we must perforce 
''iplain all those passages whereof the literal sense 
agreeth not with the demonstration, for sure it is that 
they can be so explained. But the eternity of the 
world hath not been so demonstrated, therefore it is 
not necessary to do violence to Scripture in support 
of some common opinion, whereof we might, at the 
bidding of reason, embrace the contrary.” 

Such are the words of JTaimonides, and they are 
evidently sufficient to establish our point: for if he had 
been convinced by reason that the world is eternal, he 
would not have hesitated to twist and explain away 
the words of Scripture till he made them appear to 
teach this doctrine. He would have felt quite sure 
that Scripture, though everywhere plainly denying the 
eternity of the world, really intends to teach it. So 
that, however clear the meaning of Scripture may be, 
he would not feel certain of having grasped it, so long 
as he remained doubtful of (he truth of what was 
written. For we are in doubt whether a thing is in 
conformity with reason, or contrary thereto, so long 
as we are uncertain of its truth, and, consequently, 
we cannot be sure whether the hteroi meaning of ■ 
passage be true or false. 

If such a theory as this were sound, I would cer¬ 
tainly grant that some faculty beyond the natural 
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reafon is required for interpreting Scripture, Foi 
nearly all things that wp find in Scripture cannot be 
inferred from known principles of the natural reason, 
anti therefore, we should be unable to come to any 
conclusion about their truth, or about the real mean¬ 
ing and intention of Scripture, but should stand in need 
of some further assistance. 

Further, the truth of this theory would involve that 
the masses, ha^ang generally no comprehension of, nor 
leisure for, detailed proofs, would be reduced to re¬ 
ceiving all their knowledge of Scripture on the au¬ 
thority and testimony of philosophers, and conse¬ 
quently, would be compelled to suppose that the 
interpretations given by philosophers were infallible. 

Truly this would be a new form of ecclesiastica] 
authority, and a new sort of priests or pontiifs, more 
likely to excite men’s ridicule than their veneration. 
Certainly our method demands a knowledge of Hebrew 
for which the masses have no leisure; but no such ob¬ 
jection as the foregoing can be brought against us. 
For the ordinary Jews or Gentiles, to whom the proph¬ 
ets and apostles preached and wrote, understood the 
language, and consequently, the intention of the 
prophet or apostle addressing them ; but they did not 
grasp the intrinsic reason of what was preached, which, 
according to Maimouides, would be necessary for an 
understanding of it. 

There is nothing, then, in our method which renders 
it necessary that the masses should follow the testi¬ 
mony of commentatori, for I point to a set of un¬ 
learned people who understood the language of the 
prophets and apostles; whereas Maimouides could not 
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point to any such who could arrive at the prophetic or 
apostolic meaning throu^ their knowledge of the 
causes of things. 

As to the multitude of our own time [we shall show] 
that whateoever is necessary to salvation, though its 
reasons may be unknown, can easily be understood in 
any language, because it is thoroughly ordinary and 
usual; it is in such understanding as this that the 
masses acquiesce, not in the testimony of commenta¬ 
tors; with regard to other questions, the ignorant and 
the l^med fare alike. 

But let us return to the opinion of Maimonides, and 
examine it more closely. In the first place, he supposes 
that the prophets were in entire agreement one with 
another, and that they were consummate philosophers 
and theologians; for he would have them to have based 
their conclusions on the absolute truth. Further, he 
supposes that the sense of Scripture cannot be made 
plain from Scripture itself, for the truth of things Is 
not made plain therein (in that it does not prove any¬ 
thing, nor teach the matters of which it speaks through 
^heir definitions and first causes), therefore, accord- 
'dig to Maimonides, the true sense of Scripture cannot 
be made plain from itself, and must not be there 
sought. 

The falsity of such a doctrine ia shown in this very 
liapter, for we have shonm both by reason and 
examples that the meaning of Scripture is only made 
plain through Scripture itself, and even in questions 
deducibte frorn ordinary knowledge should be looked 
for from no odier source. 

Lastly, such a theory suppose that we may esplain 
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the words of Scripture according to our preconceived 
opinions, twisting them about, and reversing or com¬ 
pletely changing the literal sense, however plain it 
may be. Such license Is utterly opposed to the teach¬ 
ing of this and the [succeeding] chapters, and more¬ 
over, will be evident to every one as rash and excessive, 

Rut if we grant all this license, what can it effect 
after all? Absolutely nothing. Those tbinp which 
cannot be demonstrated, and which make up the 
greater part of Scripture, cannot be examined by rea¬ 
son, and cannot therefore be explained or interpreted 
by this rule; whereas, on the contrary, by following 
our own method, we can explain ntany questions of this 
nature, and discuss them on a sure basis, as W'e have 
already shown, by reason and example. Those mat¬ 
ters which arc by their nature coniprehensible we cat 
easily ejqrlain, as has been pointed out, simply by 
means of the context. 

Therefore, the method of Maimonides is clearly use¬ 
less: to which we may add, that it does away with all 
the certainty which the masses acquire by candid 
reading, or which is gained by any other persons in 
any other way. In conclusion, then, we dismiss 
Maimonides’ theory as harmful, useless, and absurd. 

As to the tradition of the Pharisees, we have already 
shown ^ that it is not consistent, while the authority of 
the popes of Rome stands in need of more credible 
evidence; the latter, indeed, I reject simply on this 
ground, for if the popes could point out to us the 
meaning of Scripture as surely as did the high priests 
of the Jews, I should not be deterred by the fact that 
^ Tht dctilled dlscualoQ of iha poEnt Ii:i3 hten funEtlrd.—E?. 
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there have been heretic and impious Roman pontiffs; 
for among the Hebrew higb-pnests of old there were 
also heretics and impious men who gained the high- 
priesthood by improper means, but who, nevertheless, 
had Scriptural sanction for their supreme power of 
interpreting the law* (See Deut. xvii. ii, ii, and 
xxxviit. 10 , also Malachi u, S). 

However, as the popes can show no such sanction, 
their authority remains open to very grave doubt, nor 
should any one be deceived by the example of the Jew¬ 
ish high-priests and think that the Catholic religion 
also stands In need of a pontiff; he should bear in 
mind that the laws of Moses being also the ordinary 
laws of the country, necessarily required some pubUc 
authority to insure their observance; for, if everyone 
were free to interpret the laws of his country as he 
pleased, no state could stand, but would for that very 
reason be dissolved at once, and public rights would 
become private rights. 

With religion the case is widely different* Inas¬ 
much as it consists not so much in outward actions as 
in simplicity and truth of character, it stands outside 
the sphere of law and pubUc authority. Simplicity and 
truth of character are not produced by the constraint 
of laws, nor by the authority of the state, no one the 
whole world over can be forced or legislated into a 
state of blessedness; the means required for such a 
consummation are faithful and brotherly admonition, 
sound education, and above all, free use of the indi¬ 
vidual judgment* 

Therefore, as the supreme right of free thinking, 
even on rdigion, is in every man's power, and as it is 
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inconceivable that such power could be alienated, it 
is also in every man’s power to wield the supreme right 
and authority of free judgment in this behalf, and to 
explain and interpret religion for himself. The only 
reason for vesting the supreme authority in the inter-, 
pretation of law, and judgment on public affairs in the 
hands of the magistrates, is that it concerns questions 
of public right. Similarly the supreme authority in 
explaining reUgion, and in passing judgment thereon, 
is lodged with the individual because it concerns ques¬ 
tions of individual right. So far, then, from the au¬ 
thority of the Hebrew high-priests telling in confirma¬ 
tion of the authority of the Roman pontiffs to interpret 
religion, it would rather lend to establish individual 
freedom of judgment. Thus in this way, also, we have 
^own that our method of interpreting Scripture is the 
best. For as the highest power of Scriptural interpre¬ 
tation belongs to every man. the rule for such interpre¬ 
tation should be nothing but the natural H^t of reason 
which is common to ali—^noi any supernatural light nor 
any external authority; moreover, such a rule ought 
not to be so difficult that it can only be applied by very 
skillful philosophers, but should be adapted to the 
natural and ordinary faculties and capacity of man¬ 
kind. And such I have shown our method to be, for 
such difficulties as it has arise from men's carelessness, 
and are no part of its nature. 



CHAPTER in 

OF PROPHETS AND PROPHECY' 

I 

Profh£CYj or revelation, is sure knowledge revealed 
by God to man. A prophet ts one who interprets the 
revelations of God to those who are unable to attain 
to sure knowledge of the matters revealed, and there¬ 
fore can only apprehend them by simple faith. 

The Hebrew word for prophet is "wafri," i,e,, speaker 
or interpreter, but in Scripture its meaning is restricted 
to interpreter of God, as we may learn from Eaodus 
vii. J, where God says to Moses, ‘^See, 1 have made 
thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron thy brother shall 
be thy prophet;^' implying that, since in interpreting 
Moses’ words to Pharaoh, Aaron acted the part of a 
prophet, Moses would be to Pharaoh as a gjod, or in 
the attitude of a god. . . . 

Now it is evident, from the definition above given, 
that prophecy really indudes ordinary knowledge; for 
the knowledge which we acquire by our natural facul¬ 
ties depends on our knowledge of God and His eternal 
laws; but ordinary knowledge is coinmon to all men as 
men, and rests on foundations which all share, whereas 
the multitude always strains after rarities and excep- 

* Fmm lilt r^- ri.-P. ch, 1 Of Prcptucy; ud cb. li of Of Prophtts, 
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tioDs, and (Links little of the gifts of nature; so that, 
when prophecy is talked of, ordinary knowledge is not 
supposed to be included. Nevertheless it has as much 
right as any other to be called Disdne, for God’s na¬ 
ture, in so far as we share therein, and God’s law's, 
dictate it to us; nor does it suffer from that to which 
WE give the preeminence, except in so far as the latter 
transcends its limits and cannot be accounted for by 
natural laws taken in themselves. In respect to the 
certainty it involves, and the source from which it is 
derived, i.e., God, ordinary knowledge b no whit in¬ 
ferior to prophetic, unless indeed we believe, or rather 
dream, that the prophets had human bodies but super¬ 
human minds, and therefore that their sensations and 
consciousness were entirely different from our own. 

But. although ordinary knowledge is Divine, its 
professors cannot be called prophets, for they teach 
what the rest of mankind could perceii'e and appre¬ 
hend, not merely by simple faith, but as surely and 
honorably as themselves. 

Seeing then that our mind subjectively contains in 
itself and partakes of the nature of God, and solely 
from this cause is enabled to form notions explaining 
natural phenomena and inculcating morality, it follows 
that we may rightly assert the nature of the human 
mind (in so far as it is thus conceived) to be a primary 
cause of Divine revelation, .All that we clearly and 
distinctly understand is dictated to us, as I have just 
pointed out, by the idea and nature of God; not indeed 
through words, but in a way far more excellent and 
agreeing perfectly vHtb the nature of the mind, as all 
who have enjoyed intellectual certainty wiU doubtlesa 
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attest. Here, however, mjr chief purpose is to speak 
of matters having reference to Scripture, so these few 
words on the light of reason will suffice. 

I will now pass on to, and treat more fully, the other 
ways and means by which God makes revelations to 
mankind, both of that which transcends ordinary 
knowledge and of that within its scope; for there is no 
reason why God should not employ other means to 
communicate what we know already by the power of 
reason. 

Our conclusions on the subject mttst be drawn solely 
from Scripture: for what can we affirm about matters 
transcending our knowledge except what is told us by 
the words or writings of prophets? And since there 
are, so far as I know, no prophets now alive, we have 
no alternative but to read the books of prophets 
departed, taking care the while not to reason from 
metaphor or to ascribe anything to our authors which 
they do not themselves distinctly state. I must further 
premise that the Jews never make any mention or ac¬ 
count of secondary, or particular causes, but in a spirit 
of religion, piety, and what is commonly called godli¬ 
ness, refer all things directly to the Deity. For in¬ 
stance, if they make monQr by a transaction, they say 
God gave it to them; if they desire anything, they say 
God has disposed their hearts towards it; if they think 
anything, they say God told them. Hence we must 
not suppose that everything is prophecy or revelation 
which is described in Scripture as told by Cod to any 
one, but only such things as are expressly announced 
as prophecy or revelation, or are plainly pointed to as 
such by the context. 
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A perusal of the sacred books will show us that all 
God's revelations to the prophets were made through 
words or appearanceSp or a combination of the two. 
These words and appearances were of two kinds; {i) 
f'co/ when external to the mind of the prophet who heard 
or saw them, ( 2 ) imaginary when the imagination of 
the prophet was in a state which led him distinctly to 
suppose that he heard or saw them- 

With a real voice God revealed to Moses the laws 
which He wished to be transmitted to the Hebrews^ as 
we may see from Exodus xxv. 22 ^ where God saj^^ 
^^And there I will meet with thi?e and I will commune 
with thee from the mercy seat which is between the 
Cherubim.” Some sort of real voice must necessarily 
have been employed, for Mos^ found God ready to 
commune with him at any time. This is the only in¬ 
stance of a real voice* 

^ ^ , Sorne of the Jews believe that the actual words 
of the Deca1og;ue were not spoken by God, but that the 
Israelites heard a noise ooly^ without any distinct 
wordSt and during its continuance apprehend the Ten 
Commandments by pure intuition; to this opinion I 
myself once indinedj seeing that the words of the 
Decalogue in Exodus are different from the words of 
the Decalogue in Deuteronomy, for the discrepancy 
seemed to imply (since God only spoke once) that the 
Ten Commandments were not intended to convey the 
actual words of the Lord* but only His meaning. How¬ 
ever, unless we would do violence to Scripture* we 
must certainly admit that the Israelite heard a real 
voicej for Scripture expressly says (Dcut. v- 4 )^ ^^God 
spake with you face to face,” re., as two men ordinarily 
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interchange ideas through the instrumentality of their 
two bodies; and there (ore it seems more cxinsonant 
with Holy Writ to suppose that God really did create 
a voice of some kind with which the Decalogue was 
revealed, . . . 

Yet not even thus is all difficulty removed^ for it 
seems scarcely reasonable to affirm that a created 
thing, depending on God in the same manner as other 
created thinp, would be able to express or e^lain 
the nature of God either verbally or really by means 
of Its individual organism; for instance, by declaring 
in the first person, “I am the Lord your God," 

Certainly when any one says his month, ''1 under¬ 
stand," we do not attribute the understauding to the 
mouth, but to the mind of the speaker; yet this is be¬ 
cause the mouth is the natural organ of a man speak¬ 
ing, and the hearer, knowing what understanding is, 
easily comprehends, by a comparison with himself, 
that the speaker's mind is meant; but if we knew noth¬ 
ing of God beyond the mere name and wished to com¬ 
mune mth Him, and be assured of Hb existence, I fail 
to see how c^ur wish would be satbfied by the declara¬ 
tion of a created thing (depending on God neither 
more nor less than ourselves), “I am the Lord," If 
God contorted the lips of Moses, or, I will not say 
Moses, but some beast, till they pronounced the words, 
“I am the Lord,” should we apprehend the Lord’s 
exbtence therefrom? 

Scripture seems clearly to point to the belief that 
God spoke Himself, having descended from heaven to 
Mount Sinai for the purpose — and not only that the 
Israelites heard Him speaking, but that their chief 
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men beheld Him (Ex. xxiv.). Further, the laws ot 
Moses which might neither be added to nor curtailed, 
and which was set up as a national standard of right, 
nowhere prescribed the belief that God is without body, 
or even without form or figure, but only ordained that 
the Jews should believe in His existence and worship 
Him alone: it forbade them to invent or fashion any 
likeness of the Deity, but this was to insure purity of 
service; because, never having seen God, they could 
not by means of images recall the likeness of God, but 
only the likeness of some created thing which might 
thus gradually take the place of God as the object of 
their adoration. Nevertheless, the Bible clearly im¬ 
plies that God has a form, and that Moses when he 
heard God speaking was permitted to behold it, or at 
least its hinder parts. 

Doubtless some mystery lurks in this question which 
we will discuss more fully below. For the present I 
will call attention to the passages in Scripture indicat¬ 
ing the means fay which God has revealed His laws to 
man. 

Revelation may be through figures only (as in i 
Chron. xxii), where God displays his anger to David 
by means of an angel bearing a sword, and also in the 
story of Balaam. 

Alaimonides and others do indeed maintain that these 
and every other instance of angelic apparitions (e.g,, to 
Manoah and to .Abraham offering up Isaac) occurred 
during sleep, for that no one with his eyes open ever 
could see an angel, but this is mere nonsense. The 
sole object of such commentators seemed to be to ex¬ 
tort from Scripture confirmations of Aristotelian quib- 
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bles and iheir owti tnvenii'ons, a proceeding 'prhich I 
regard as the acme of absurdity. 

In figures, not real but existing only in the prophet’s 
imaginatiun, God revealed to Joseph his future lord- 
ship, and in words and figures He revealed to Joshua 
that He would fight for the Hebrews, causing to appear 
an angd, as it were the captain of the Lord's host, 
bearing a sword, and by this means communjcatlng 
verbally. The forsaking of Israel by Providence was 
portrayed to Isaiah by a vision of the Lord, the thrice 
Holy, sitting on a very lofty throne, and the Hebrews, 
stained with the mire of their sins, sunk, as it were, in 
undeanness, and thus as far as possible distant from 
God. The wretchedness of the people at the time was 
thus revealed, while future calamities were foretold in 
words^ I could cite from Holy Writ many similar ex¬ 
amples, but I think they are suEfidently well known 
already, . , . 

We may be able quite to comprehend that God can 
communicate immediately with man, for without the 
intervention of bodily means He communicates to our 
minds His essence; still, a man who can by pure in¬ 
tuition comprehend ideas which are neither contabed 
in nor dedudble from the foundations of our natural 
knowledge, must necessarily possess a mind far su¬ 
perior to those of his fellow men, nor do I believe rhg i 
any have been so endowed save Christ. To Him the 
ordinaDCGs of God leading men to salvation were re¬ 
vealed directly without words or visions, so that God 
manifested Himself to the Apostles through the miod 
of Christ as He fomierly did to Moses through the 
supernatural voice. In this sense the voice of Christ, 
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like the voice which Moses heard, may be called the 
voice of God, and it may be said that the wisdom of 
God (f.e., wisdom more than human) took upon itself 
in Christ human nature, and that Christ was the way 
of salvation. I must at this juncture declare that those 
doctrines which certain churches put forward concern¬ 
ing Christ, I neither affirm nor deny, for I freely con¬ 
fess that I do not understand them. What ! have just 
stated I gather from Scripture, where I never read 
that God appeared to Christ, or spoke to Christ, but 
that God was revealed to the Apostles through Christ; 
that Christ was the Way of Life, and that the old law 
was given through an angel, and not immediately by 
God; whence it follows that if Moses spoke with God 
face to face as a man speaks with his friend (/.e., by 
means of their two bodies) Christ communed with God 
mind to mind.*^ 

^. 1 will tfll ytfu Uiat I do Dot Uiink it necesKuy for s^lvnlJoii 
td know Cbmt td but with Evgord to the 

Eternal Sdn of God, Elut ii the EtEttuil Wi^oni ot wbidh 

hoA iUelf in oil things and lespecULlly in iht huraoLii toEnd^ 

*iid ■bov’E &11 in Diiitt the cm is far otfacmisf. For without 
ihb UQ one can come to a stnte of b1oscdncs$^ iii^much as it akmo 
teaches what is true or falaCp good or evIL And^ inn^nmcb as iM$ 
wisddm vir-ds made cspedalfy manifest through Jatii Chrui, as I 
have aidf Hia dBdpleS preached it+ m so far as it was revealed 
td them through and thus showtd that they couTd rejoice 

in that spirit of ChmL more than tbc ncisll of mankind. The doc-^ 
Irinas added by certain churthes, such as that God took upon 
self human nature, I have eapiessly said that 1 do sot understand. 
Tn fact+ to ^fccak the truth, they seem to me no less absurd than 
would a stntEmenf that a drcle bad taken ijpan ftsclf the nature 
of a square. This 1 think will be ^uffidEUt Explonatkin of my opuiidn. 

^ « « \VheLher It wilt be satjsfactoty to Chrlstiam you will know 
bctlrr than L FfliewelL From c tettfr io Hfxry Oldenbitr][ (Nov. 

. . . For the rest, I accept Christ's passion, death, snd huriM lit* 
e^ally^ m you do, hut Hia resurrection I understand illeBoricaJIy. I 
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Thus wie may conclude that no one except Christ re* 
ceived the revelations of God without the aid of im¬ 
agination, whether in words or vision. Therefore the 
power of prophecy implies not a peculiarly perfect 
mind, but a peculiarly vivid imagination, , . . 

If the Jews were at a loss to understand any phenom¬ 
enon, or were ignorant of its cause, they referred 
it to God. Thus a storm was termed the chiding of 
God, thunder and lightning the arrows of God, for 
It was thought that God kept the winds confmed in 
caves, His treasuries; thus differing merely in name 
from the Greek, wind-god Eolus. In like manner mira¬ 
cles were called works of God, as being especially 
marvelous; though in reality, of course, all natural 
.events are the works of God, and take place solely by 
His power. The Psalmist calls the miracles in Egypt 
the works of God, because the Hebrews found in them 
a way of safety which they hod not looked for, and 
therefore especially marveled at. 

As, then, unusual natura] phenomena are called 
works of God, and trees of unusual size are called trees 
flf God, we cannot wonder that very strong and tall 
men, though impious robbers and wboreinongers, are 
in Genesis called sons of God, 

This reference of things wonderful to God was not 

mdmlt, that it is tclalril by lb» Ev!L[ifrIi5,ts in such d^EaJl that we 
canhot dJiny lliat they thfioKlves betieved body E« have risen 

from the dead and ascended to heaven ui order to sit nt the rijdit 
hand ot Cod. or that they be^ved that Christ aitt;fat have been seen 
by unbcUeveis, if they had happened to be at hand, m the ptace* 
■cbetv He appeared to IBs disdpks; but in these matters they 
wilhoLtl Injury to Gospel teachluit, have been deceived, as was the 
case iftHth other prophets , . , But Paul, to whom Clirist afterwards 
appeared, leiolm* that he tnew Chriri. not after the flesh, but after 
the fpErit. From o Uttar ta Stnty Oldenbut^ (taa. icjs). 
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peculiar to the Jews. Pharaoh, on hearing the inter' 
pretatJon of his drcam^ exclaimed that the mind of the 
gods was in Joseph. Nebuchadnezzar told Daniel that 
he possessed the mind of the holy gods; so also in Latin 
anything well made is often said to he wrought with 
Divine hands, which is equivalent to the Hebrew 
phrase, wrought with the hand of God. 

. . . We find that the Scriptural phrases, “The 
Spirit of the Lord was upon a phophei,” “The Lord 
breathed His Spirit into men,*' “Men were filled with 
the Spirit of God, wdth the Holy Spirit,” etc., are quite 
clear to us, and meau that the prophets were endowed 
with a peculiar and extraordinary power, and devoted 
themselves to piety with especial constancy; that thus 
they perceived the mind or the thought of God, foi 
we have shown [elsewhere] that God's spirit signifies 
in Hebrew God's mind or thought, and that the law 
which shows His mind and thought is called HIa 
S pirit; hence that the imagination of the prophets, in 
astnucb aa through it were revealed the decrees of God, 
may equally be called the mind of God, and the proph¬ 
ets be said to have possessed the mind of God. On 
our minds also the mind of God and His eternal 
thoughts are impressed; but this being the same for all 
men is less taken into account, especially by the 
Hebrews, who chimed a preeminence, and despised 
other men and other men’s knowledge. 

[Also] the prophets were said to possess the Spirit 
of God because men knew not the cause of prophetic 
knowledge, and in their wonder referred it with othei 
marvels directly to the Deity, styling it Divine know!' 
edge. 
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We need no longer scruple to aifirm that the prophets 
only perceived God’s revelation by the aid of imagtna'' 
tion, that is, by words and figfures either real or imagi' 
nary. We fmd no other means mentioned in Scripture, 
and therefore must not invent any. As to the particular 
law of Nature by which the communications took place, 

I confess my ignorance. I might, indeed, say as others 
do, that they took place by the power of God; but this 
wotild be mere trifling, and no better than explaining 
some unique spwcimen hy a transcendental term. 
Everything takes place by the power of God. Nature 
herself Is the power of God under another name, and 
our ignorance of the power of God is co-entensive with 
our ignorance of Nature. It is absolutely folly, there¬ 
fore, to ascribe an event to the power of God when 
we know not its natural cause, which is the power of 
God. 

However, we are not now inquiring into the causes of 
prophetic knowledge. We are only attempting, as I 
have said, to examine the Scriptural documents, and to 
draw our conclusions from them as from ultimate 
natural facts; the causes of the documents do not 
concern us. 

As the prophets perceived the revelations of God by 
the aid of imagination, they could indisputably per¬ 
ceive much that is beyond the boundary of the inteUcct, 
for nmny more ideas can be constructed from words 
and figures than from the principles and notions on 
which the whole fabric of reasoned knowledge is reared. 

Thus we have a clue to the fact that the prophets 
perceived nearly everything in parables and allegories, 
and clothed spiritual truths in bodily forms, for such 
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is the usual method of imagiuatian. We oeed qo longei 
wonder that Scripture and the prophets speak so 
strangely and obscurely of God’s Spirit or Mind (cf. 
Numbers 17, T Kings :c(ii, 21, etc.), that the Lord 
was seen by Micah as sitting, by Daniel as an old man 
clothed in white, by Ezekiel as a fire, that the Holy 
Spirit appeared to those with Christ as a descending 
dove, to the apostles as fiery tongues, to Paul on his 
conversion as a great light. All these esprossions are 
plainly in harmony with the current ideas of God and 
spirits. 

Tnasmuch as imagination is fleeting and inconstant, 
wc find that the power of prophecy did not remain with 
a prophet for long, nor manifest itself frequently, but 
was very rare; manifesting itself only in a few men. 
and in them not often. 

We must necessarily inquire how the prophets be¬ 
came assured of the truth of what they perceived by 
imagination, and not by sure mental laws; but our 
tn\'estigation must be confined to Scripture, for the 
subject is one on which we cannot acquire certain 
knowledge, and which we cannot explain by the im¬ 
mediate causes. 


n 

... As I have said, the prophets were endowed 
with unusually vivid imaginations, and not with un¬ 
usually perfect minds. This conclusion is amply sus¬ 
tained by Scripture, for we are told that Solomon 
was the wis^t of men, but had no special faculty of 
prophecy. Heman, Calcol, and Data, though men oi 
great talent, were not prophets, whereas uneducated 
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countrymen, nay, even ivomeii, such as Hagar, Abra¬ 
ham’s handmaid, were thus girted. Nor is this con¬ 
trary to ordinary ejcperience and reason. Men of 
great imaginative power are less fitt^ for abstract 
reasoning, whereas those w’ho escel in intellect and 
hs use keep their imagination more restrained and 
tontrolled, holding it in subjection, so to speak, lest it 
should usurp the place of reason. 

Thus to suppose that knowledge of natural and 
spiritual phenomena can he gained from the prophetic 
books, is an utter mistake, which I shall endeavor to 
expose, as I think philosophy, the age, and the ques¬ 
tion itself demand. I care not for the gSrdings of 
superstition, for superstition is the bitter enemy of all 
true knowledge and true morality. Yesi it has tome 
to this! him who openly confess that they can form 
no Idea of God, and only know Him through created 
things, of which they know not the causes, can un- 
blushingly accuse philosophers of Atheism. 

Treating the question methodically, 1 will show that 
prophecies varied, not only according to the imagi¬ 
nation and physical temperament of the prophet, hut 
also according to his particular opinions; and further 
that prophecy nev-er rendered the prophet wiser than 
he was before. But I will first discuss the assurance 
of truth which the prophets received, for this is akin 
to the subject-matter of the chapter, and will serve 
to elucidate someivhat our present point. 

Imagination does not, in its own nature, involve any 
certainty of truth, such as is implied in every clear 
and distinct idea, but requires some extrinsic reason 
to assure us of its objective reahty: hence prophecy 
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cajnnDt afford certainty, and the propheB were assured 
of God's revelatioQ by some sign, and not by the fact 
of revelation, as we may see froni Abraham, who, when 
he had heard the promise of God, demanded a sign, 
not because he did not believe in God but because he 
wished to be sure that it was God T\Tio made the 
promise. The fact is still more evident in the case of 
Gideon; "Show me/’ he says to God, “show me a 
sign, that I may know that it is Thou that talkcst with 
me*** God also says to Moses: "And let this be a 
sign that I have sent thee.” Hezekiah, though be bad 
long known Isaiah to be a prophet, none the less dc 
manded a sign of the cure which he predicted. It is 
thus quite evident that the prophets always received 
some sign to certify them of their prophetic imagine 
ings; and for this reason Moses bids the Jews (Dent, 
aviii.) ask of the prophets a sign, namely, the predic¬ 
tion of some coming event. In this respect, prophetic 
knowledge is inferior to natural knowledge, which 
needs no sign, and in itself implies certitude. More¬ 
over, Scripture warrants the statement that the certi¬ 
tude of the prophets was not mathematical, but moral* 
Moses laj^ down the punishment of death for the 
prophet who preaches new gods, even though he con- 
firm bis doctrine by signs and wonders (Deut. liii.); 
“For/* he says, "the Lord also worketh signs and 
wonders to try His people.” And Jesus Christ tvams 
His disciples of the same thing (Matt, xxiv* 24). 
Furthermore, Ezekiel (xiv, 9) plainly states that God 
sometimes deceives men with false revelations; and 
Micaiah bears like witness in the case of the prophets 
of Ahab* 
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Although these instances go to prove that revelation 
is open to doubt, it nevertheless contains, as we have 
said, a considerable element of cerminty, for God 
never deceives the good, nor His chosen, but {accord¬ 
ing to the ancient proverb and as appears in the history 
of Ahigaii and her speech), God uses the good as in- 
Btruments of goodness, and the wicked as means to 
execute His wrath. This may be seen from the cases 
of Micaiah above quoted; for although God had de¬ 
termined to deceive Ahab, through prophets, He made 
use of lying prophets; to the good prophet He re¬ 
vealed the truth, and did not forbid his proclaiming 
it. 

Still the certitude of prophecy remains, as I have 
said, merely moral; for no one can Justify himself be¬ 
fore God, nor boast that he is an instrument for God’s 
goodness. Scripture itself teaches and shows that God 
led away David to number the people, thou^ it bears 
ample witness to David's piety. 

The whole question of the certitude of prophecy was 
based on these three considerations:— 

T. That the things revealed were imagined very 
vividly, affecting the prophets in the same way as things 
seen when awake; 

i. The presence of a sign; 

3. Lastly and chiefly, that the mind of the prophet 
was given wholly to what was right and good. 

Although Scripture dogs not always make mention of 
a sign, we must nevertKeless suppose that a sign was 
always vouchsafed; for Scripture does not always re- 
tate every condition and circumstance (as many have 
remarked), but rather takes them for granted VVe 
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may, however, admit that no sign was □ceded when 
the prophecy declared nothing that was not already 
contained in the law of Moses, because it was con¬ 
firmed by that law. For instance, Jeremiah’s prophecy 
of the destruction of Jerusalem was confirmed by the 
prophecies of other prophets, and by the threats in the 
law, and therefore it needed no sign; whereas Hanan- 
iah, who, contrary to all the prophets, foretold the 
speedy restoration of the state, stood in need of a sign, 
or he would have been in doubt as to the truth of his 
prophecy, until it was confirmed by facts. “The 
prophet which prophesieth of peace, when the word of 
the prophet shall came to pass, then shall the prophet 
be known that the Lord hath truly sent him.** 

As, then, the certitude aGTorded to the prophet by 
signs was not mathematical (/.e., did not necessarily 
follow from the perception of the thing perceived or 
seen), but only moral, and as the signs were only given 
to cumvince the prophet, it follows that such signs 
were given according to the opinions and capacity of 
each prophet, so that a sign which would convince one 
prophet would fall far short of convincing another who 
was imbued with different opinions. Therefore the 
signs varied according to the Individual prophet. 

So also did the revelation vary, as we have stated, 
according to individual disposition and temperameDt, 
and according to the opinions previously held. 

It varied according to disposition, in this way: if a 
prophet was cheerful, victories, peace, and events which 
make men glad, were revealed to him; in that he was 
naturally more likely to imagine such things. If, on 
the contrary, he ivas melancholy, wars, massacres, and 
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calamities were revealed; and so, according as a 
prophet was merciful, gentle, quick to anger, or severe, 
he was more fitted for one kind of revelation than an¬ 
other. It varied according to the temper of imagina¬ 
tion in this way: if a prophet was cultivated he per¬ 
ceived the mind of God in a cultivated way, if he was 
confused he perceived )t confusedly. And so tvith 
revelations perceived through visions. If a prophet 
was a countryman he saw visions of oxen, cows, and 
the like; if he was a soldier, he saw generals and 
armies; if a courtier, a royal throne, and so on. 

Lastly, prophecy varied according to the opinions 
held by the prophets; for instance, to the Magi, who 
believed in the follies of astrology, the birth of Christ 
was revealed through the vision of a star in the East, 
To the augurs of Nebuchadnezzar the destruction of 
Jerusalem was revealed through entrails, whereas the 
king himself inferred it from oracles and the direction 
of arrows w'hich he shot into the air. To prophets who 
believed that man acts from free choice and by his 
own power, God was revealed as standing apart from 
and ignorant of future human actions. AH of which 
we will illustrate from Scripture. . , . 

The style of the prophecy alsO' varied according to 
the eloquence of the individual prophet. The propbe- 
des of Ezekiel and Amos are not written in a cultivated 
style lilie those of Isaiah and Nahum, hut more rudely. 
Any Hebrew scholar who wishes to inquire Into this 
point more closely, and compares chanters of the dif¬ 
ferent prophets treating of the same subiect, will find 
that God has no particular style in speaking, but, ac¬ 
cording to the learning and capacity of the prophet, is 
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cultivated, compressed, severe, untutored, prolixed or 
obscure. . , . 

Ever;’' one has >een strangely hasty in affirming that 
the prophets knew everything within the scope of 
human inteilect; and, although certain passages of 
Scripture plainly affirm that the prophets were In cer¬ 
tain respects ignorant, such persons would rather say 
that they do not understand the passages than admit 
that there was anything which the prophets did not 
know; or else they trj’ to wrest the Scripturai words 
array from their evident meaning. 

If either of these proceedings is allowable we may 
as well shut our Bibles, for vainly shall we attempt to 
prove anything from them if their plainest passages 
may be classed among obscure and impenetrable mys¬ 
teries, or if we may put any inLcrpretation on them 
which we fancy. For instance, nothing is more clear 
in the Bible than that Joshua, and perhaps also the 
author who wTote his history, thought that the sun 
revolves round the earth, and that the earth is fficed, 
and further that the sun for a certain period remained 
still Many, who will not admit any movement In the 
heavenly bodies, explain away the passage till it seems 
to mean something quite different; others, who have 
learned to philosophize more correctly, and understand 
that the earth moves while the sun is still, or at any 
rate does not revolve round the earth, try with all 
their might to wrest this meaning from Scripture, 
though plainly nothing of the sort is intended. Such 
quibblers excite my wonder! Are we. forsooth, bound 
to believe that Joshua the soldier was a learned astron¬ 
omer? or that a mirade could not be revealed to him, 
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or that the light of the sun could not remain longer 
than usual above the horizou, without h;s knowing the 
cause? To me both alternatives appear ridiculous, and 
therefore I would rather say that Joshua was ignorant 
of the true cause of the lengthened day, and that he 
and the whole host with him thought that the sun 
moved round the earth every day, and that on that 
particular occasion it stood still for a time, thus cai35- 
ing the light to remain longer; and T would say that 
they did not conjecture that, from the amount of snow 
in the air (see Josh, x. it), the refraction may have 
been greater than usual, or that there may have been 
some other cause which we will not now inquire into. 

So also the sign of the shadow going back was re¬ 
vealed to Isaiah according to his understanding; that 
is, as proceeding from a going backwards of the sun; 
for he. too. thought that the sun moves and that the 
earth is still; of parhelia he perhaps never even 
dreamed. We may arn^'e at this conclusion without 
any scruple, for the sign could really have come to 
passt and have been predicted by Isaiah to the king, 
without the prophet being aware of the real cause. 

With regard to the buflding of the Temple by Solo¬ 
mon, if it was really dictated by God we must maintain 
the same doctrine; namely, that all the measurements 
were revealed according to the opinions and under¬ 
standing of the king; for as we are not bound to believe 
that Solomon was a mathematician, we may affirm that 
he was ignorant of the true ratio between the circumfer¬ 
ence and the diameter of a circle, and that, like the 
generality of workmen, he thought that it was as three 
to one. But if it is allowable to declare that we do not 
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understand the passage, m good sooth I know nothing 
in the Bible that we can understand; for the process 
of budding is there narrated simply and as a mere 
matter of history. If, again, it is permitted to pretend 
that the passage has another meaning, and was written 
as it is from some reason unknown to us, this is no less 
than a complete subversai of the Bible; for every 
absurd and evil invcntinn of human perversity could 
thus, without detriment to Scriptural authority, be de* 
fended and fostered, Our conclusion is in no wise 
impious, for though Solomon, Isaiah. Joshua, etc., 
were prophets, they were none the less men, and as 
such not exempt from human shortcomings. 

According to the understanding nf Noah it was 
revealed to him that God was about to destroy 
the whole human race, for Noah thought that b& 
yond the limits of Palestine the world was not iii' 
habited. 

Not only in matters of this kind, but in others more 
important, the prophets could be, and in fact were, 
ignorant; for they taught nothing special about the 
riivine attributes, but held quite ordinary norions about 
God, and to these notions their revelations were 
adapted, as I will demonstrate by ample Scriptural 
testimony; from all which one may easily see that 
they were praised and commended, not so much for 
the sublimity and eminence of their intellect as for 
their piety and faithfulness. 

Adam, the first man to whom God was revealed, did 
riot know that He is qinnipotent and omniscient; for 
he hid himself from Him, and attempted to make ex¬ 
cuses for his fault before God, as though be had ht ;4 
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to do mth a man; therefore to him also was God re¬ 
vealed according to his tmderslanding — that is, as be¬ 
ing unaware of bis siluatioti or his sin, for Adam heard, 
or seemed to bear, the Lord walking in the garden, 
calling him and asking him where he was; and then, on 
seeing his sbamefaccdness, asking him whether he had 
eaten of the forbidden fruit. Adam evidently only 
knew the Deity as the Creator of all things. To Cain 
also God was reveated, according to bis understanding, 
as Ignorant of human affairs, nor was a higher con¬ 
ception of the Deity required for repentance of his 
sin. 

To Laban the Lord revealed Himself as the God of 
Abraham, because Laban believed that each nation 
had its own special dhinity (see Gen. xxsi. ig). Abra¬ 
ham also knew not that God is omnipresent, and has 
foreknowledge of all thin^; for when he heard the 
sentence against the inhabitants of Sodom, he prayed 
that the Lord should not execute it till He had ascer¬ 
tained whether they all merited such punishment; for 
he said (see Gen, 34), “Peradventure there be 
fifty righteous witlun the city,” and in accordance with 
this belief God was revealed to him; as .Abraham im¬ 
agined, He spake thus; “I will go down now, and see 
whether they ha\'e done altogether according to the 
cry of it which is come unto Me; and if not I will 
know,” Further, the Divine testimony concerning 
Abraham asserts nothing but that he was obedient, and 
that he "commanded his household after him that they 
should keep the way of (be Lord” (Gtn, sviii, 19); 
it doss not state that he held sublime conceptions of 
the Deity, 
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Moses, also, was not sufSdently aware that God is 
omniscient, and directs human actions by His sole 
decree, for although God himself says that the Israel¬ 
ites should hearken to Him, Moses still considered the 
matter doubtful and repeated, “But if they will not 
believe me, nor hearken unto my voice*” To him in 
like manner God was revealed as taking no part in, 
and as being ignorant of, future human actions: the 
Lord gave him tw-o signs and said, “And it shaJl come 
to pass that if they will not believe thee, neither 
hearken to the voice of the first sign, that they wiit 
believe the voice of the latter sign; but if not, thou 
shall take of the water of the river,” etc. Indeed, if 
any one considers without prejudice the recorded 
opinions of Moses, he will plainly see that kloses con¬ 
ceived the Deity as a Being V\Tio has always existed, 
does exist, and always will exist, and for this cause 
he calls Him by the name Jehovah, which in Hebrew 
signifies these three phases of existence; as to His 
nature, Moses only taught that He is merciful, gracious, 
and exceeding jealous, as appears from many passages 
in the Pentateuch. Lastly, he believed and taught that 
this Being w'os so different from ail other beings, that 
He could not be expressed by the image of any visible 
thing; also, that He could not be looked upon, and 
that not so much from inherent impossibility as from 
human infirmity; further, that by reason of His power 
He was without equal and unique. Moses admitted, 
indeed, that there were beings (doubtless by the plan 
and command of the Lord) who acted as God’s xace- 
gerents—that is, beings to whom God had given the 
right, authority, and power to direct nations, and to 
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provide aod care for them; but he taught that this 
Being Whom they were bound to obey was the highest 
and Supreme God, (or to use the Hebrew phrase) God 
of gods, and thus in the song (E^od. xv, u) he ex- 
ctaims, '‘Who is like unto Thee, O Lord, among the 
gods?" and Jethro says (Exod. xviii. tt), "Now I know 
that the Lord is greater than all gods/' That is to say, 
"I am at length compelled to admit to Moses that Je¬ 
hovah is greater than all gods, and that His power Is 
unrivalled.’* We must remain in doubt whether Moses 
thought that these beings who acted as God’s vice¬ 
gerents were created by Him, for be has stated nothing, 
so far as we know, about their creation and origin. 
He further taught that this Being had brought the 
visible world into order from Chaos, and had given 
Nature her germs, and therefore that He possesses 
supreme right and power over all things; further, that 
by reason of this supreme right and power He had 
chosen for Himself alone the Hebrew nation and a 
certain strip of territory, and had handed over to the 
care of other gods substituted by Himself the rest of 
the nations and territories, and that therefore He was 
called the God of Israel and the God of Jerusalem, 
whereas the other gods were called the gods of the 
Gentiles. For this reason the Jews believed that the 
strip of territory which God had chosen for Himself, 
demanded a Divine worship quite apart and different 
from the worship which obtained el^where, and that 
the Lord would not suffer the worship of other gods 
adapted to other countries. Thus they thought that 
the people whom the king of Assyria bad brought into 
Judaia were tom in pieces by lions because they knew 
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not the wovship of the National Divinity (a Kings 
*vii. 35). ... 

If we now e.xaiiiiiie the revelations to Moses, we shaJt 
find that they were accommodated to these opinions; 
as he believed that the Divine Nature was subject to 
the conditions of meity, graciousness, etc., so God was 
revealed to him in accordance with his idea and under 
these attributes (see Eaodtis ixxiv. 6, 7, and the second 
commandment). Further it is related (Ex. xxxiii. 18) 
that Moses asked of God that he might behold Him, 
but as Moses (as we have said) tiad formed no mental 
image of God, and God (as I have shown) only re¬ 
vealed Himself to the prophets in accordance with the 
disposition of their imagination, He did not reveal 
Himself in any form. This, I repeat, was because the 
imagination of Closes was unsuitable, for other proph¬ 
ets bear witness that they saw the Lord; for in¬ 
stance, Isaiah, Eeekiel, Daniel, etc. For this reason 
God answered Moses, “Thou canst not see My facet" 
vid inasmuch as Moses believed that God can be 
looked upon—^that is, that no contradiction of the 
Divine nature is therein involved (for otherwise he 
would never have preferred his rcqu^t)—it is added, 
"For no one shall look on Me and live,” thus giving a 
reason in accordance with Moses* idea, for it is not 
stated that a contradiction of the Divine nature would 
be involved, as was really the case, but that the thing 
would not come to pass because of human infirm¬ 
ity. . . . 

Lastly, as Moses believed that God dwelt in the 
heavens, God was revealed to him as coming down 
from heaven on to a mountain, and in order to talk 
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with the Lord Moses went up the Tnount^n, whidi he 
certainly need not have done if he could have con* 
ceived of God as omnipresent. 

The Israelites knew scarcely anything of God, al¬ 
though He was revealed to them; and this is abundantly 
evident from their transferring, a few days afterwards, 
the honor and worship due to Him to a calf, which 
they believed to be the god who had brought them out 
of Egypt. In truth, it fs hardly likely that men ac* 
customed to the superstitions of Egypt, uncultivated' 
and sunk in most abject slavery, should have held any 
sound notions about the Deity, or that Moses should 
have taught them anything beyond a rule of right liv¬ 
ing; inculcating it not like a philosopher, as the result 
of freedom, but like a lawgiver compelling them to 
be moral by legal authority. Thus the rule of right 
living, the worship and love of God, was to them rather 
a bondage than the true liberty, the gift and grace 
of the Deity. Moses bid them love God and keep 
His law, because tbey had in the past received bene¬ 
fits from Him (such as the deliverance from ^avery 
in Egypt), and further terrified them with threats if 
they transgressed His commands, bolding out many 
promises of good if they should observe them; thus 
treating them as parents treat irrational children. It 
is, therefore, certain that they knew not the excellence 
of virtue and the true happiness. 

Jonah thought that he was fleeing from the sight of 
God, which seems to show that he too held that God 
had entrusted the care of the nations outside Judsa to 
other substituted powers. No one in the whole of the 
Old Testament speaks more rationally of God than 
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Solomon, who in fact surpassed all the men of bis time 
in natural ability. Yet he considered himself above the 
law (esteeming it only to have been given for men 
without reasonable and intellectual grounds for their 
actions), and made small account of the laws con¬ 
cerning kings, which are mainly three: nay, he openly 
violated them (in this he did wrong, and acted in a 
manner unworthy of a philosopher, by indulging in sen¬ 
sual pleasure), and taught that all Fortune's favors 
to mankind are vanity, that hiimajiity has no nobler 
gift than wisdom, and no greater punishment than 
folly. (See Proverbs xvi. 23.) 

. . . God adapted revelations to the unders tandin g 
and opinions of the prophets, and ... in matters of 
theory without bearing on charity or morality, the 
prophets could be, and, in fact, were ignorant, and 
held conflicting opinions. It therefore follows that we 
must by no means go to the prophets for knowledge, 
either of natural or of spiritual phenomena. 

We have determined, then, that we are only bound 
to believe in the prophetic writings, the object and 
substance of the revelation; with regard to the details, 
every one may believe or not, as he likes. 

For instance, the revelation to Cain only teaches ur 
that God admonished him to lead the true life, fot 
such alone Ls the object and substance of the reN'cIa- 
tion, not doctrines concerning free will and philosophy. 
Hence, though the freedom of the will is clearly 
implied in the words of the admonition, tve are at 
liberty to hold a contrary opinion, since the words 
and reasons were adapted to the understanding of 
Cain, 
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So, too, the revelation to ll^llcaiali would only teach 
that God revealed to him the true issue of the battle 
between Ahab and Aram; and this is all we are bound 
to believe. Whatever eUe is contained in the revel¬ 
ation concerning the true and the false Spirit of God, 
the army of heaven standing on the right hand and on 
the left, and all the other detaiis, does not affect us at 
all. Every one may believe as much of it as his reason 
allows. 

The reasonings by which the Lord displayed His 
power to Job (if they really were a revelation, and the 
author of the history is narrating, and not merely, as 
some suppose, rhetorically adorning his own concep¬ 
tions), would come under the same category—that is, 
they were adapted to Job's understanding, for the pur¬ 
pose of convincing him, and are not universal, or for 
the convincing of all men. 

We can come to no different conclusion with respect 
to the reasonings of Christ, by which He convicted 
the Pharisees of pride and Ignorance, and exhorted 
His disciples to lead the true life. He adapted them 
to each man’s opinions and principles. For instance, 
when He said to the Pharisees (Matt. xii. j6 ), “And 
ff Satan cast out devils, his house is divided against 
itself, how then shall his kingdom stand?'* He only 
wished to convince the I4iarisees according to their 
own principles, not to teach that there are devils, or 
any kingdom of devils. So, too, when He said to 
His disdples (Matt. viit. ro), “See that ye despise 
not one of these little ones, for T say unto you that 
their angels/' etc.. He merely desired to warn them 
against pride and despising any of their fellows, not 
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to insist on the actual reason given, which was simply 
adopted in order to persuade them more easily, 
Lastly, we should say exactly the same of fie 
apostolic signs and reasonings, but there is no need 
to go further into the subject. If I were to enumerate 
all the passages of Scripture addressed only to in¬ 
dividuals, or to a parbciilar man’s understanding, and 
which cannot, without great danger to philosophy, be 
defended as Divine doctrines, I should go far beyond 
the brevity at which T aim. Let it suffice then, to have 
indicated a few instances of general application, and 
let the curious reader consider others by himself. 
Although the points we have just raised concerning 
prophets and prophecy are the only ones which have 
any direct bearing on the end in view, namely, the 
separation of Philosophy from Theology, stiH, as I 
have touched on the general question, I may here in¬ 
quire whether the gift of prophecy was peculiar to 
the Hebrews, or whether it was tjommon to aH nations. 
I must then come to a conclusion about the vocation 
of the Hebrews, all of which 1 shall do in the ensuing 
chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF THE VOCATION OF THE HEBREWS» 

Every man's true happiness and blessedness consist 
solely in the enjoyment of whal is good, not in the 
pride that he alone is enjoying it, to the exclusion of 
Others. He who thinks himself the more blessed be¬ 
cause he is enjoying benefits which others are not, or 
because he is more blessed or more fortunate than his 
fellows, is Ignorant of true happiness and blessedness, 
and the joy which he feels is either childish or envious 
and malidous. For instaoce, a man's true happiness 
consists only in wisdom, and the knowledge of the 
truth, not at all in the fact that be fs wiser than others, 
or that others lack such knowledge: such considera¬ 
tions do not increase his wisdom or true happiness. 

Whoever, therefore, rejoices for such reasons, re¬ 
joices in another's misfortune, and is, so far, malicious 
and bad, knowing neither true happiness nor the peace 
of the true life. 

When Scripture, therefore, in exhorting the Hebrews 
to obey the law, says that the Lord has chosen them 
for Himself before other nations fDeut. a. 15) j that 
He is near them, but not near others (Deut. iv. 7); 
that to them alone He has given just laws (Deut. iv. 
8); and, lastly, that He has marked them out before 
others (Deut. iv. 32); it speaks only according to the 

i Fioid the Tr. Tkr-Pn, dL ni-i same dtk; 
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understanding of its hearers, who, as 'we have shown 
in the last chaper, and as Moses also testified (Deut, 
is. 6. 7), knew not true bles&edness. For in good 
sooth they would have been no less blessed if God had 
called all men equally to salvation, nor would God 
have been less present to them for being equally pres¬ 
ent to others; their laws would have been no Jess 
just if they had been ordained for all, and they them¬ 
selves would have been no less wise. The miracles 
would have shown God'^s power no less by being 
wrought for other nations also; lastly, the Hebrews 
would have been Just as much bound to worship God 
if He had bestowed all these gifts equally on aU men. 

^Vhen God tells Solomon (I EJngs iii. 12) that no 
one shall be as wise as he in time to come, it seems 
to be only a manner of expressing surpassing wisdom; 
it is little to be believed that God would have promised 
Solomon, for his greater happiness, that He would 
never endow any one with so mmdi wisdom in time to 
come; this would in no ivise have increased Solomon’s 
intellect, and the wise king would have given equal 
thanks to the Lord If every one had been gifted with 
the same faculties. 

Still, though we assert that Moses, in the passages 
of the Pentateuch just cited, spoke only according to 
the understanding of the Hebrews, we have no wish 
to deny that God otdained the Mosaic law for them 
alone, nor that He spoke to them alone, nor that they 
witnessed marvels beyond those which happened to 
any other nation; but we wish to emphasize that Moses 
desired to admonish the Hebrews in such a manner 
and with such reasonings as would appeal most forcibly 
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to their childisb luiderstaoding' and constrain them to 
worship the Deity, Further, we wished to show that 
the Hebrews did not surpass other nations in knowl¬ 
edge, or in piety, but evidently in some attribute dif¬ 
ferent from these; or {to speak like the Scriptures, ac¬ 
cording to their understanding), that the Hebrews were 
not chosen by God before others for the sake of the 
true life and sublime ideas, though they were often 
thereto admonished, but with some other objccL What 
that object was I will duly show. 

But before I begin, T wish in a few words to eirplain 
what I mean by the guidance of God, by the help of 
God, external and inward, and lastly, what I under¬ 
stand by fortune. 

By the help of God, I mean the fixed and unchange¬ 
able order of nature or the chain of natural events: 
for I have said before and shown elsewhere that the 
universal laws of nature, according to which all things 
exist and are determined, are only another name for 
the eternal decrees of God, which always involve 
eternal truth and necessity, 

So that to say that everything happens according 
to natural laws, and to say that everything is ordained 
by the decree and ordinance of God, is the same thing. 
Now since the power in Nature is identical with the 
power of God, by which alone all things hai^n and 
are determined, it follows that whatsoever man. as a 
part of Nature, provides himself with to aid and pre¬ 
serve tus existence, or whatsoever Nature affords him 
without his help, is given to him solely by the Divine 
power, acting either through human nature or through 
external circumstance. So whatever human nature 
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can fumi^ itself with by its own efforts to preserve 
its existence^ be fitly called the inward aid of 
God, whereas whatever else accrues to profit 

from outward causes may be caled the external aid of 
God. 

We can now easily understand what is meant by the 
election of God. For since no one can do anything 
save by the predetermined order of Nature, that is by 
God s eternal ordinance and decree, it follows that no 
one can choose a plan of life for himself ^ or accompUsh 
any work save by God's vocation choosim? him for 
the work or the plan of life in question, rathpr than 
any other. Lastly, by fortune^ T mean the ordinance 
of God in so far as it directs human life through ex¬ 
ternal and unexpected means. With these prelimi^ 
naries I return to my purpose of discovering the reason 
why the Hebrw^ were said to be elected by God be¬ 
fore other nations^ and with the demonstration I thus 
proceed. 

AH objects of legitimate desire fall, generally speak^ 
ing, under one of these three categories*^— 

I* The knowledge of things through their prirnary 
causes. 

2. The government of the passions, or the ac<|ii[re* 
ment of the habit of virtue. 

3. Secure and healthy life. 

The means which most directly conduce towards the 
first two of these ends, and which may be considered 
their proximate and efficient causes are contained in 
human nature itself, so that their acquisition hinges 
only on our own power, and on the laws of human na¬ 
ture* It may be concluded that these gifts are not 
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peculiar to any nation, but have always been shared 
by the whole human race, unless, indeed, we would 
indulge the dream that Nature formerly created men 
of different kinds. But the means which conduce to 
security and health are chiefly in external circum¬ 
stance, and are called the gifts of fortune because they 
depend chiefly on abjective causes of which we are 
ignorant^ for a fool may be almost as liable to hap¬ 
piness or unhappmeEs as a wise man. Nevertheless, 
human management and watchfulness can greatly assist 
towards living in security and warding off the injuries 
of our fellow men, and even of beasts. Reason and 
experience show no more certain means of attaining 
this object than the formation of a society with fixed 
laws, the occupation of a strip of territory, and the 
concentration of all forces, as it were, into one body, 
that is the social body. Now for forming and preserv¬ 
ing a society, no ordinary ability and care is required: 
that society will be most secure, most stable, and least 
liable to reverses, which b founded and directed by 
far-seeing and careful men; while, on the other hand, 
a society constituted by men without trained skill, de¬ 
pends in a great measure on fortune, and b less con¬ 
stant. If, in spite of all, such a society lasts a long 
time, it b owing to some other directing influence than 
its own; if it overcomes great perils and its affairs 
prosper, it will perforce marvel at and adore the guid¬ 
ing Spirit of God (in so far, that is, as God works 
through hidden means, and not through the nature and 
mind of man), for everything happens to it unex¬ 
pectedly and contrary to anticipation, it may even be 
said and thought to be by miracle. Nations, then, are 
distinguished from one another in respect to the social 
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organization and the laws under which they live and 
are governed; the Hebrew nation was not chosen by 
God in respect to its wisdom nor its tranquillity of 
mind, but in respect to its social organization and the 
good fortune with which it obtained supremacy and 
kept it so many years. This is abundantly dear from 
Scripture. Even a cursory perusal will show us that 
the only respects in which the Hebrews surpassed 
other nations, are in their successful conduct of mat¬ 
ters relating to government, and la their surmounting 
great perils solely by God's external aid; in other iva3fs 
they Were on a par with their fellows, and God was 
equally gracious to all. For in respect to intellect (as 
we have shown in the last chapter) they held very 
ordinary ideas about God and Nature, so that they 
cannot have been God's chosen in this respect; nor 
were they so chosen in respect of virtue and the true 
life, for here again they, with the excepUon of a very 
few elect, were on an equality with other nations: 
therefore their choice and vocation consisted only in 
the temporal happiness and advantages of independent 
rule. In fact, we do not see that God promised any- 
^Ing bej'ond this to the patriachs or their successors; 
in the law no other reward is offered for obedienci 
than the continual haf^iness of an independent com- 
nionweallh and other goods of this life; while, on the 
other hand, against contumacy and the breaking of the 
covenant is threatened the downfall of the common- 
wealth and great hardships. Nor is this to be won¬ 
dered at; for the ends of every social organization and 
commonwealth are fas appears from what we have 
said, and as we will explain more at length hereafter) 
security and comfort; a commonwealth can only east 
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by the laws being binding on all. If all the members 
of a state wish to disregard the law, by that very fact 
they dissolve the state and destroy the commonwealtlj. 
Thus, the only reward which could be promised to the 
Hebrews for continued obedience to the law was se* 
curity and its attendant advantages, while no surer 
punishment could be threatened for disobedience, than 
the ruin of the state and the evils which generally fol¬ 
low therefrom, in addition to such further consequences 
as mifd^t accrue to the Jews in particular from the 
ruin of their especial state. But there is no need here 
to go into this point at more length. I will only add 
that the laws of the Old Testament were revealed and 
ordained to the Jews only, for as God chose them in 
respect to the special constitution of their society and 
government, they must, of course, have had special 
laws. WTiether God ordained special laws for other 
nations also, and revealed Himself to their lawgivers 
prophetically, that is, under the attributes by which 
the latter were accustomed to imagine Him. I cannot 
sufficiently determine. It is evident from Scripture 
itself that other nations acquired supremacy and par¬ 
ticular laws by the eictemal aid of God. 

If any one wishes to main tain that the Jews . . . 
have been chosen by God for ever, 1 will not gainsay 
him if he will admit that this choice, whether temporaiy 
or eternal, has no regard, in so far as it is peculiar to the 
Jews, to aught but dominion and physical ad^'antages 
(lor by such alone can one nation be distinguished 
from another), whereas in regard to intellect and true 
virtue, every nation is on a par with the rest, and God 
has not In these respects chosen one people rather (ban 
another. 


CHAPTER V 

OF THE DIVINE LAW" 

The word law, taken in the abstract means that by 
which an individual, or all things, or as many things 
as belong to a particular species, act in one and the 
same fixed and definite manner, which manner depends 
either on natural necessity or on human decree. A 
law which depends on natural necessity is one which 
necessarily follows from the nature, or from the de¬ 
finition of the thing in question; a law which depends 
on human decree, and which is more correctly called 
an ordinance, is one which men have laid down for 
themselves and others in order to Uve more safdy or 
conveniently, or from some similar reason. 

For example, the law that all bodies impinging on 
lesser bodies, lose as much of their own motion as they 
communicate to the latter is a universal law of all 
bodies, and depends on natural necessity. So, too, the 
law that a man m remembering one thing, straightway 
remembers another either like it, or which he had per¬ 
ceived simultaneously with it, is a law which necessarily 
follows from the nature of man* But the law that 
men must yield, or be compelled to yield, somewhat 
of their natural right, and that they bind themselves 

* Fna tlw ly, Tk.-P„ th, fr., saaw tUtc. 
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to live in a certain way, depends on human decree. 
Now, thou^ £ freely admit that all things are pre- 
detemiined by universal natural laws to eaiat and op* 
erate in a f^iven, fixed, and definite manner, I still assert 
that the laws I have just meutloned depend ou human 
decree. 

(i .) Because man, in so far as he Is a part of Nature, 
constitutes a part of the power of Nature, Whatever, 
therefore, follows necessarily from the necessity of 
human nature (that is, from Nature herself, in so far 
as we conceive of her as acting through, man) follows, 
even though it be necessarily, from htunan power. 
Hence the sanction of such laws may very well be said 
to depend on man’s decree, for it principally depends 
on the power of the human mind; so that the human 
mind in respect to its perception of things as true and 
false, can readily be conceived as without such laws, 
but not without necessary law as we have just defined 
it, 

(2.) I have stated that these laws depend on human 
decree because it is well to define and explain things 
by their proximate causes. The general consideration 
of fate and the concatenation of causes would aid us 
very little in forming and arranging onr Ideas concern* 
ing particular questions. Let us add that as to the 
actual coordination and concatenation of thin^, that 
is how things are ordained and linked together, we 
are obviously ignorant; therefore, it is more profitable 
for right living, nay, it is necessary for us to consider 
things as conttngenf. So much about law in the ab¬ 
stract. 

Now the word law seems to be only applied to natural 
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phenomena by analogy, and is commonly taken to 
signify a command which men can either obey or 
neglect, inasmuch as it restrains human nature within 
certain originally exceeded limits, and therefore lays 
down no rule beyond human strength. Thus it is ex¬ 
pedient to define law more particularly as a plan of 
life laid down by man for himself or others with a 
certain object. 

HowETOr, as the true object of legisiatJon is only 
perceived by a few, and most men are almost incapable 
of grasping it, though they live under its conditions, 
legislators, with a view to exacting general obedience, 
have wisely pul forward another object, very difiereni 
from that which necessarily follows from the nature 
of law: they promise to the observers of the law that 
which the masses chiefly desire, and threaten its vio¬ 
lators with that which they chiefly feaj*: thus endeavor¬ 
ing to restrain the masses, as far as may be, like a 
horse wdth a curb; whence it follows that the word 
law is chiefly applied to the modes of life enjoined 
on men by the sway of others; hence those who obey 
the law are said to live under it and to be under com¬ 
pulsion, In truth, a man who renders every one their 
due because be fears the gallows, acts under the sway 
and compulsion of others, and cannot be called just. 
But a man who does the same from a knowledge of the 
true reason for laws and their necessity, acts from a 
firm purpose and of his own accord, and is therefore 
properly called just- This, I take it, is Paul’s meaning 
when he says, that those who Uve under the law can- 
nq^e Justified through the law, for j'ustice, as com- 
roody defined, is the constant and perpetual will to 
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render every man his due. Thus Solomon says (Prov, 
Ttxi. 15), ‘Tt is a joy to the just to do judgmeot,” but 
the Tvicked fear. 

Law, then, being a plan of living which men have 
for a certain object laid down for themselves or others, 
may, as It seems, be divided Into human law and Divine 
law. 

By human law I mean a plan of living which serves 
only to render life and the state secure. 

By Divine law T mean that which only regards the 
highest good, in other words, the true knowledge of 
God and love. 

T call this law Divine because of the nature of the 
highest good, which I will here shortly explain as 
clearly as I can. 

Inasmuch as the intellect is the best part of our 
being, it is evident that we should make every effort to 
perfect It as far as possible if we desire to search for 
what is really profitable to us. For in intellectual per¬ 
fection the highest good should consist. Now, since 
all our knowledge, and the certainty which removes 
every doubt, depend solely on the knowledge of 
God;-—firstly, because without God nothing can exist 
or be conceived; secondly, because so long as we 
have no clear and distinct idea, of God we may remain 
in universal doubt—it follows that our highest good 
and perfection also depend solely on the knowledge of 
God. Further, since without God nothing can exist 
or be conceived, it is evident that all natural phenomena 
involve and expr^s the conception of God as far as 
their essence and perfection extend, so that we have 
greater and more perfect knowledge of God in propor^ 
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tion to our knowledge of n^turul phenomena.; coH" 
versely (since the knowledge of an effect through 3ts 
cause is the same thing as the knowledge of a partic'> 
iilar property of a cause) the greater our knowledge 
of natural phenomena, the more perfect is our knowl¬ 
edge of the essence of God (which is the cause of all 
things). So, then, our highest good not only depends 
on the knowledge of God, but wholly consists therein; 
and it further follows that man is perfect or the re- 
verse in proportion to the nature and perfection of the 
object of bis special desire; hence the most perfect 
and the chief sharer in the highest blessedness is he 
who prizes above all else, and takes especial delight 
in the intellectual knowledge of God, the most per¬ 
fect Being. 

Hither, then, our highest good and our hipest 
blessedness aim—namely, to the knowledge and love 
of God; therefore the means demanded by this aim of 
all human actions, that is, by God in so far as the idea 
of him is in us, may be called the commands of God, 
because they proceed, as it were, from God Himself, 
inasmuch as He exists in our minds, and the plan of 
life which has regard to this aim may be fftly called 
the law of God. 

The nature of the means, and the plan of life which 
this aim demands, how the foundations of the best 
states follow its lines, and how roen‘s life is conducted, 
arc questions pertaining to general ethics. Here I 
only proceed to treat of the Divine law in a particular 
application. 

As the love of God is man's highest happiness and 
blessedness, and the ultimate end and aim of all human 
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actions, it fallows that he alone lives by the Divine 
law who loves God not from fear of punishment, or 
from love of any other object, such as sensual pleasure, 
fame, or the Jikej but solely because he has knowledge 
of God, or is convinced that the knowledge and love of 
God is the highest good. The sum and chief precept, 
then, of the Divine law b to love God as the highest 
good, namely, as we have said, not from fear of any 
pains and penalties or from the love of any other 
object in which we desire to take pleasnre. The idea 
of God lays down the rule that God b our highest 
good—in other words, that the knowledge and love of 
God b the ultimate aim to which alt our actions should 
be directed. The worldling cannot understand these 
things, they appear foolishness to him, because be has 
too meager a knowledge of God, and also because in 
this highest good be am discover nothing which he can 
handle or eat, or which affects the fleshly appetites 
fvherein he chiefly delights, for it consists solely in 
thought and the pure reason. They, on the other 
hand, who know that they possess no greater gift than 
Intellect and sound reason, will doubtless accept what 
t have said without question. 

We have now explained that wherein the Divine law 
ihiefiy consbts, and what arc human laws, namely, ail 
those which have a different aim unless they have been 
ratified by revelation, for in thb respect also things 
are referred to God (as we have shown above) and in 
this sense the law of Moses, although it was not uni¬ 
versal, but entirely adapted to the dbposition and par¬ 
ticular preservation of a single people, may yet be 
called a law of God or Divine law, inasmuch as we 
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believe that it was ratified by prophetic insight. If we 
consider the nature of natural Divine law as we have 
just ejcplained it, we shall see 

I. That it is universal or common to all men, for 
we have deduced it from universal human nature. 

IL That it does not depend on the truth of any 
historical narrative whatsoever, for inasmuch as this 
natural Divine law is comprehended solely by the con¬ 
sideration of human nature, it is plain that we can con¬ 
ceive it as existing as well in Adam as In any other 
man, as well in a man L'ving among his fellows as in 
a man who lives by himself. 

The truth of a historical narrative, however a^ured, 
cannot give us the knowledge nor consequently the love 
of God, for love of God springs from knowledge of 
Him, and knowledge of Him should be derived from 
general ideas, in themselves certain and known, so that 
the truth of a histoncal narrative is very far from 
being a necessary requisite for our attaining our high* 
est good. 

Sdll, thou^ the truth of histories cannot give us the 
knowledge and love of God, I do not deny that read¬ 
ing them b very useful with a view to life in the world, 
for the more we have observed and known of men’s 
customs and circumstaDces, which are best revealed by 
their actions, the more warily we shall be able to order 
our lives among them, and so far as reason dictates to 
adapt our actions to their dispositions. 

III. We see that this natural Diidne law does not 
demand the performance of ceremonies—that is, ac¬ 
tions in themselves indifferent, which are called good 
from the fact of their institution, or actions symbolizing 
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something profitabie for salvation, or (if one prefers 
this dehnition) actions of which the meaning surpasses 
human understanding. The natural light of reason 
does not demand anything which It is itself unable to 
supply, but only such as it can very clearly show to be 
good, or a means to our blessedness. Such things as 
are good simply because they have been commanded 
or instituted, or as being symbols of something good, 
are mere shadows which cannot be reckoned among 
actions that are the offspring, as it were, or fruit of 
a souud mind and of intellect. There is no need for 
me to go into this now in more detail. 

IV. Lastly, we see that the highest reward of the 
Divine law is the law itself, namely, to know God and 
to love Him of our free choice, and with an undivided 
and fruitful spirit; while its penalty is the absence ot 
these things, and being in bondage to the flesh—that 
is, having an inconstant and wavering spirit. 

These points being noted, 1 must now inquire 

I. Whether by the natural light of reason we can 
conceive of God as a law-giver or potentate ordaining 
laws for men? 

II. What is the teaching of Holy Writ concerning 
this natural light of reason and natural law? 

III. W’ith what objects were ceremonies formerly 
instituted? 

IV. Lastly, what is the good gained by knowing the 
sacred histories and believing them? 

Of the first two I will treat in this chapter, of the 
remaining two in the following one. 

Our conclusion about the first is easily deduced from 
the nature of God’s will, which is only distioguisbed 
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from His understaoding in relation to our intellect — 
that )5, the will and the understanding of God are in 
reality one and the same, and are only distinguished 
in relation to our thoughts which we form concerning 
God’s understanding. For instance, if we are only 
looking to the fact that the nature of a triangle is 
from eterrilly contained in the Divine nature as an 
eternal verity, we say that God possesses the idea of 
a triangle, or that He understands the nature of a 
triangle; but if afterwards we look to the fact that the 
nature of a triangle is thus contained in the Divine 
nature, solely by the necessity of the Divine nature, 
and not by the necessity of the nature and essence of 
a triangle—in fact, that the necessity of a triangle’s 
essence and nature, in so far as they are conceived of 
as eternal verities, depends solely on the necessity of 
the Divine nature and intellect, we then style God’s 
will or decree, that which before we styled His intel¬ 
lect WTierefore we rnake one and the same aihrmation 
concerning God when we say that He has from eternity 
decreed that three angles of a triangle are etjual to two 
right angles, as when we say that He has understood it. 

Hence the afhrmations and the negations of God al¬ 
ways involve necessity or truth; so that, for example* 
if God said to Adam that He did not wish him to eat 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, it would have 
involved a contradiction that Adam should have been 
able to eat of it, and would therefore have been impos¬ 
sible lhat he should have so eaten, for the Divine com¬ 
mand would have involved an eternal necessity and 
truth. But since Scripture nevertheless narrates that 
God did give this command to Adam, and yet that none 
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the Jess Adam ate of the tree, we roust perforce say 
that God revealed to Adam the evil which would surely 
follow if he should eat of the tree, but did not disclose 
that such evd would of necessity come to pass. Thus 
it was that Adam took the revelation to be not an 
eternal and necessary truth, but a law*—that is, an 
ordinance followed by gain or loss, not depending 
necessarily on the nature of the aa performed, but 
solely on the will and absolute power of some poten¬ 
tate, so that the revelation in question was solely in 
relation to Adam, and solely through his lack of knowl¬ 
edge a law, and God was, as it were, a lawgiver and 
potentate. From the same cause, namely, from lack 
of knowledge, the Decalogue in relation to the He¬ 
brews was a law, for since they knew not the existence 
of God as an eternal truth, they must have taken as a 
law that which was revealed to them in the Decalogue, 
namely, that God exists, and that God only should be 
worshiped. But if God bad spoken to them without 
the intervention of any bodily means, immediately they 
would have perceived It not as a law but as an eternal 
truth. 

U^nal we have said about the Israelites and Adam 
applies also to all the prophets who wrote laws in 
God’s name~they did not adequately conceive God's 
decrees as eternal truths. For instance, w'e must say 
of Moses that from revelation, from the basis of what 
was revealed to him, he perceived the method hy which 
the Israelitish nation could best be united in a par¬ 
ticular territory, and could form a body politic or state, 
and further that he perceived the method by which 
that nation could best be constrained to obedience; 
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but he did not perceive, nor vras it revealed to him, 
that this method was absolutely the best, nor that the 
obedience of the people in a certain strip of territory 
would necessarily imply the end he had in view. 
Wherefore he perceived these things not as eternal 
truths, but as precepts and ordinances, and he ordained 
them as laws of God, and thus it came to be that he 
conceived God as a ruler, a legislator, a king, as mer¬ 
ciful, just, etc., whereas such qualities are simply at¬ 
tributes of human nature, and utterly aben from the 
nature of the Deity. Thus much we may afilrm of the 
prophets who wrote laws in the name of God; but we 
must not alTirm it of Christ, for Christ, although He 
too seems to have written laws in the name of God, 
must be taken to have had a clear and adequate per¬ 
ception, for Christ was not so much a prophet as the 
mouthpiece of God. For God made revelations to man¬ 
kind through Christ as He had before done through 
angels—that is, a created voice, visions, etc. It would 
be as unreasonable to say that God bad accommodated 
His revelarions to the opinions of Christ as that He 
had before accommodated them to the ophuous of 
angels (that is, of a created voice or visions) as mat¬ 
ters to be revealed to the prophets, a wholly absurd 
hypothesis. Moreoi^er, Christ was sent to teach not 
only the Jews but the whole human race, and there¬ 
fore ft vvas not enough that His mind should be ac¬ 
commodated to the opinions of the Jews alone, but also 
to the opinion and fundamental teaching common to 
the whole human race—-in other words, to ideas um- 
versal and true. Inasmuch as God revealed Himself to 
Christ, or to Christ’s mind immediately, and not as to 
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tlie prophets through words^ and symbols, we must 
needs suppose that Christ perceived truly what was 
revealed, in other words. He understood it, for a. niatter 
b understood when it is perceived simply by the mind 
without words or symbols, 

Chrbt, then, perceived (truly and adequately) 
what was revealed, and if He ever proclaimed such 
revelations as laws. He did so because of the ignorance 
and obstinacy of the people, acting in this respect the 
part of God; inasmuch as He accommodated Himself 
to the comprehension of the people, and though He 
spoke somewhat more clearly than the other prophets, 
yet He taught what was revealed obscurely, and gener¬ 
ally through parables, cspccLally when He was speak¬ 
ing to those to whom it was not yet given to under¬ 
stand the kingdom of heaven. (See Matt, xiii, lo, etc.) 
To those to whom it was given to understand the mys¬ 
teries of heaven, He doubtless taught His doctrines 
05 eternal truths and did not lay them down as laws, 
thus freeing the minds of Hb hearers from the bond¬ 
age of that law which He further confirmed and estab¬ 
lished. Paul apparently points to this more than once 
(c.g,, Rom. vii. 6, and Hi. 28), though he never himself 
seems to wish to speak openly, but, to quote hb own 
words (Rom. iii. 5, and vi. 19), “merely humanly," 
Thb he expressly states when be calls God just, and 
it was doubtless in concession to human weakness that 
he attributes mercy, grace, anger, and similar qualities 
to God, adapting hb language to the popular mind, or, 
as he puts it (1 Cor. ill, 1, 2), to camal men. In Rom, 
ii. 18, he teaches tmdbgubedly that God’s anger and 
mercy depend not on the actions of men, but on God's 
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own nature or will; further, that no one is justified by 
the works of the law, but only by faith, which he seems 
to identify with the full assent of the soul; lasdy, that 
no one is blessed unless he have in him the mind of 
Christ (Rom. viii. 9), whereby he perceives the laws 
of God as eternal truths. We conclude, therefore, that 
God is described as a lawgiver or prince, and styled 
just, merciful, etc., merely in ooncessiou to popular 
understandiog, and the imperfectioa of popular 
knowledge; that in reality God acts and directs all 
things simply by the necessity of His nature and per¬ 
fection, and that His decrees and volitions are eternal 
truths^ and always involve necessity. So much for 
the first point which I wished to explain and demon¬ 
strate. 

Passing on to the second point, let us search the 
sacred pages for their teaching couceming the light 
of nature and this Divine law. The first doctrine we 
find in the history of the first man, where it is narrated 
that God commanded Adam not to cat of the fruit of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evd; this seems 
to mean that God commanded Adam to do and to seek 
after righteousness because it was good, not because 
the contrary ivas evil; that is, to seek the good for its 
own sake, not from fear of evil. We have seen that he 
who acts rightly from the true knowledge and love 
of right, acts with freedom and constancy, whereas he 
who acts from fear of evil, is under the constraint of 
evil, and acts in bondage under external control. So 
that this commandment of God to Adajn comprehends 
the whole Divine natural law, and absolutely agrees 
with the dictates of the light of nature; nay, it would 
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be easy to explain on this basis the whole history or 
aUegory of the first man. But I refer to pass over the 
subject in silence, because, in the first place, I cannot 
he absolutely certain that my explanation would be in 
accordance with the intention of the sacred writer; 
and, secondly, because many do not admit that this 
histqj^ is an allegory, maintaining it to be a simple 
narrative of facts. It will be better, therefore, to 
adduce other passages of Scripture, especially such as 
were written by him, who speaks with all the strength 
of his natural understanding, in which he surpassed 
all his contemporaries, and whose sayings are acc^ted 
by the people as of equal right with those of the proph¬ 
ets. I mean Solomon, whose prudence and wisdom 
are commended in Scripttire rather than his piety and 
gift of prophecy. He, in his proverbs, calls the human 
intellect the well-spring of true life, and declares that 
misfortune is made up of folly. “Undeistanding is a 
well-spring of life to him that hath it; but the instruc¬ 
tion of fools fs folly*' (Prov. xvi. 33). Life being taken 
to mean the true life (as is evident from Deut. xxx, igl, 
the fruit of the understanding consists only In the 
true life, and its absence constitutes punishment. All 
this absolutely agrees with what was set out in our 
fourth point concerning natural law. Moreover, our 
position that it is the well-spring of life, and that the 
intellect alone lays down laws for the wise, is plainly 
taught by the sage, for he says (Prov. xiiL 14): “The 
law of the wise is a fountain of life”—that is, as we 
gather from the preceding text, the understanding. In 
chap. iii. 13, he expressly teaches that the understand- 
ing renders man blessed and happy, and gives him true 
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peace of mind. “Happy is Ihe man that &tidcth wis¬ 
dom, and the man that gettoth underatanding,” fgr 
“Wisdom gives length of days, and riches and honour; 
her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
peace” fsiii. ifl, 17). According to Solomon, there¬ 
fore, it ia only the wise who live in peace and equa¬ 
nimity, not like the wicked whase minds drift hither 
and thither, and (as Isaiah says, chap. Ivii. so) “are 
like the troubled sea, for them there is no peace.*' 
Lastly, we should espedaliy note the passage in 
chap. ii. of Solomon's proverbs which most clearly 
conhnns our contention: “If thou criest after knowl¬ 
edge, and liftest up thy voice for understanding . . . 
then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and 
find the knowledge of God; for the Lord giveth wis¬ 
dom; out of His mouth cometh knowledge and under¬ 
standing. ” These words clearly enunciate (1), that 
wisdom or intellect alone teaches us to fear God wisely 
—that is, to worship Him truly; (2), that wisdom and 
knowledge flow from God’s mouth, and that God be¬ 
stows on us this gift; this we Lave already shown in 
proving that our understanding and our knowledge 
depend on, spring from, and are perfected by the idea 
or knowledge of God, and nothing else, Solomon gjoefi 
on to say in so many words that this knowledge con¬ 
tains and involves the true principles of ethics and 
politics: “'S\Tten wisdom entereth into thy heart, and 
knowledge is pleasant to thy soul, discretion shall pre¬ 
serve thee, understanding shall keep thee, then shalt 
thou understand righteousness, and judgment, and 
equity, yea every good path.” All of which is in ob¬ 
vious agreement with natural knowledge: for after wf 
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havti come to the understanding of tMngs, and have 
tasted the excellence of knowledge, she teaches us 
ethics and true virtue. 

Thus the happiness and the peace of him who culti¬ 
vates his natural understanding lies, according to Solo¬ 
mon also, not so much under the dominion of fortune 
(or God’s external aid) as in inward personal virtue 
(or God's internal aid), for the latter can to a great 
extent be preserved by vigilance, right action, and 
thought. 

Lastly, we must by no means pass over the passage 
in Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (i. 30), in which he 
lays: "For the invisible things of God from the creation 
af the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even His eternal power and 
Godhead; so that they are without excuse, because, 
when they knew God, they j^orified Him not as God, 
neither were they thankful” These words clearly show 
that every one can by the light of nature clearly under¬ 
stand the goodness and the eternal divinity of God, and 
can thence know and deduce what they should seek for 
and what avoid; wherefore the Apostle says that they 
are without excuse and cannot plead ignorance, as they 
certainly might if it were a question of supernatural 
light and the incarnation, passion, resurrection of 
Christ. “T?\Tierefore,” he goes on to say (ib, 24), 
“Cod gave them up to uncleanneas through the lusts 
of their own hearts;” and so on, through the rest of 
the chapter, he describes the vices of ignorance, and 
sets them forth as the punishment of ignorance. This 
obviously agrees with the verse of Solomon, already 
quoted, “The instruction of fools is folly,” so that it 
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is to understand why Paul says that the wicked 
are without excuse. As every man sows so shall he 
reap: out of evil, evils necessarily spring, unless they 
be wisely counteracted. 

Thus we see that Scripture literally approves of the 
light of natural reason and the natural Divine law, 
and I have fulfilled the promises made at the begin- 
ning of ch^oter. 


CHAPTER VI 


OF THE CEREMONIAL LAW' 

In the foregoing chapter we have shown that the 
Divine law, which renders men truly blessed, and 
teaches them the true life, is universal to all men; nay, 
we have so intimatety deduced it from human nature 
that it must be esteemed innate, and, as it were, in' 
grained in the human mind. 

But with regard to the ceremonial obser\'ance5 which 
were ordained in the Old Testamept for the Hebrervs 
only, and were so adapted to their state that they 
could for the most part only be observed by the society 
as a whole and not by each individual, it is evident that 
they formed no part of the Divine taw, and had noth¬ 
ing to do with blessedness and virtue, but had refer¬ 
ence only to the election of the Hebretvs. that is (as 
I have shown in Chapter IV), to their temporal bodily 
happiness and the tranquillity of their kingdom, and 
that therefore they were only ^-alid while that kingdom 
lasted. If in the Old Testament they are spoken of as 
the law of God, it is only because they were founded 
on revelation, or a basis of revelation. StiQ as reason, 
however sound, has little weight with ordinary theolo¬ 
gians, I will adduce the authority of Scripture for what 
1 here assert, and will further show, for the sake of 

^Ftum the Tt, ch. V, same tIUe. 

as 
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greater dearness, why and how these ceremonials served 
to establish and preserve the Jewish kingdom. Isaiah 
teaches most plainly that the Divine law in its strict 
sense signifies that nniversat law which consists in a 
true manner of life, and does not signify ceremonial 
observances, In chapter i., verse lo, the prophet calls 
on his countrymen to hearken to the Divine law as he 
delivers it, and first exdudJng all kinds qf sacrifices 
and ail feasts, he at length sums up the law in these 
few words: "Cease to do evil, team to do weU: seek 
judgment, relieve the of^ressed.” Not less striking 
testimony is given in Psalm xl. 7-0, where the Psalmist 
addresses God: "Sacrifice and offering Thou didst not 
desire; mine ears hast Thou opened; burnt offering 
and sin-offering hast Thou not required; T delight to 
do Thy wili, O my God; yea, Thy law is within ray 
heart,” Here the FSalmist reckons as the law of God 
only that which is inscribed in his heart, and excludes 
ceremonies therefrom, for the latter are good and in¬ 
scribed on the heart only from the fact of their insti¬ 
tution, and not because of their intrinsic value. 

Other passages of Scripture testify to the same truth, 
but these two will suffice. We may also learn from the 
Bible that ceremonies are no aid to blessedness, but 
only have reference to the temporal prosperity of the 
kingdom; for the rewards promised for their ob¬ 
servance are merely temporal ad\'antages and delights, 
blessedness being resetv'ed for the universal Divine 
taw. In all the five books commonly attributed to 
Moses nothing is promised, as I have said, beyond 
temporal benefits, such as honors, fame, victories, 
riches, enjoyments, and he^lL Though many moral 
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precepts besides ceremonies are coDtained in thp-y 
five books, they appear not as moral doctrines uni¬ 
versal to all men, btit as commands especially adapted 
to the understanding and character of the Hebrew 
people, and as having reference only to the welfare of 
the kingdom. For instance, Moses does not teach the 
Jews as 3 prophet not to kill or to steal, but gives these 
commandments solely as a lawgiver and judge; he does 
not reason out the doctrine, but affixes for its non- 
observance a penalty which may and very properly 
does vary in different nations. So, too, the command 
not to commit adultery is given merely with reference 
to the welfare of the state; for if the moral doctrine 
bad been intended, with reference not only to the wel¬ 
fare of the state, but also to the tranquillity and blessed¬ 
ness of the individual, Moses would have condemned 
not merely the outward act, but also the mental ac- 
qm'escence, as is done by Christ, taught only uni¬ 
versal moral precepts, and for this cause promises a 
sfuritual instead of a temporal reward. Christ, as I 
have said, was sent into the world, not to preserve the 
state nor to Jay down laws, but solely to teach the uni¬ 
versal moral Jaw, so we can easily understand that He 
wished in no wise to do away with the law of Moses, 
inasmuch as He introduced no new laws of His own— 
sole care was to teach moral doctrines, and dis¬ 
tinguish them from the laws of the state; for the 
Pharisees, in their ignorance, thought that the ob- 
^rvauce of the state law and the Mosaic law was the 
sum total of morality; whereas such laws merely had 
reference to the public welfare, and aimed not so much 
at instructing the Jews as at keeping them under con- 
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strain!* But let us return to our subject, and cite other 
passages of Scripture which set forth temporal bene¬ 
fits as rewards for observing the ceremonial law, and 
blessedness as reward for the universal law. 

None of tbe prophets puts the point more dearly 
than fsakh. After condemning hypocrisy, he com¬ 
mends liberty and charity towards oneself and one’s 
neighbors, and promises as a reward: "Then shall thy 
light break forth as the morning, and thy health shall 
spring forth speedily, thy righteousness shall go before 
thee, and the glory of the Lord shall be thy reward” 
(chap. Iviii. 8), Shortly afterwards he commends the 
Sabbath, and for a due observance of it promises*. 
"Then Shalt thou delight thyself in flie Lord, and I 
will cause thee to ride upon tbe high places of the 
earth, and feed thee ndlh the heritage of Jacob thy 
father; for the mouth of the Lord has spoken It.” 
Thus the prophet, for liberty bestowed and charitable 
works, promises a healthy mind in a healthy body, and 
the glory of the Lord even after death; whereas, for 
ceremonial exactitude, he only* promises security of 
rule, prosperity, and temporal happiness. 

... It remains to show why and bow the ceremonial 
observances tended to preserve and conSim the Hebrew 
kingdom; and this I can very briefly do on grounds 
universally accepted 

The forma lion of society serves not only for de¬ 
fensive purposes, but Is also very useful, and, indeed, 
absolutely necessary, as rendering possible the division 
of labor. If men did not render mutual assistance to 
each other, no one w'ould have either the skill or the 
time to provide for his own sustenance and preserva- 
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tioo: for sH mcD are not equally apt for all work, and 
no one would be capable of preparing all that be icdi- 
viduaily stood in need of. Strength and time, I repeat, 
would fail, if every one had in person to plow, to sow, 
to reap, to grind com, to cook, to weave, to stitch and 
perform the other numerous functions required to keep 
life going; to say nothing of the arts and sciences which 
are also entirely necessary to the perfection and 
blessedness of human nature. We see that people 
Jiving in uncivilized barbarism lead a wretched and 
almost animal life, -and even they would not he able 
to acquire their few rude necessaries without assisting 
one another to a certain extent. 

Now if men were so constituted by nature that they 
desired nothing but what is designated by true reason, 
society would obviously have no need of laws; it would 
be siifhcient to inculcate true moral doctrines; and men 
would freely, without hesitation, act in accordance 
with their true interests. But human nature is framed 
in a different fashiou: every one, indeed, seeks his own 
interest, but does not do so in accordance with the dic¬ 
tates of sound reason, for most men's ideas of desir¬ 
ability and usefulness are guided by their fleshly in- 
stincts and emotions, which take no thought beyond 
the present and the immediate object. Therefore, no 
society can exist without government, and force, and 
laws to restrain and repress men's desires and im- 
modemte impulses. Still human nature will not sub¬ 
mit to absolute repression. Violent governments, as 
Seneca says, never last long; the moderate govern- 
tneots endure. 

So long as men act simply from fear they act con- 
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trary to their inclinations, taking no thought for the 
advantages or noccB^ity of their actions^ hut simply 
endeavoring to escape punishment or loss of life. They 
must needs rejoice in any evil which befalls their rulerj 
even if it should involve themselvfs; and must long 
for and bring about such evil by every means in their 
power^ Again;, men are especiaUy intolerant of serv¬ 
ing and being ruled by their equals. Lastlyi it is er* 
ceedingly difficult to revoke liberties once granted. 

From these considerations it follows, firstly;, that 
authority should either be vested in the hands of the 
whole state in common» so that every one should be 
bound to servej and yet not be in subjection to his 
equals; or else;, if power be in the bands of a few* or 
one man, that one man should be something above 
average humanity, or should strive to get himself ac¬ 
cepted as suchp Secondly, laws should in every govern¬ 
ment be so arranged that people should be kept in 
bounds by the hope of some greatly desired good, 
rather than by fear^ for then every one will do his 
duly willingly. 

Lastly, as obedience consists in acting at the bidding 
of external authority, it would have no place in a state 
where the government ts vested in the whole people, 
and where laws are made by common consent. In 
such a society the people would remajn free, vvhetber 
the laws were added to or dimittishcd, inasmuch as it 
would not be done on external authority, but their own 
free consent. The reverse happens when the sovereign 
power is vested in one marij for aJl act at his bidding; 
and, therefore, unless they had been trained from the 
first to depend on the words of their ruler, the tatter 
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would And it difficult, in case of need, to abrogate liber¬ 
ties once conceded, and impose new laws. 

From these universal considerations, let us pass on 
to the kingdom of the Jews. The Jews when they 
first came out of Egypt were not bound by any national 
laws, and W'ere therefore free to ratify any laws they 
liked, or to make new ones, and were at liberty to set 
up a government and occupy a territory wherever they 
chose. However, they were entirely unfit tef frame a 
wise code of laws and to keep the sovereign power 
vested in the community; they were all uncultivated 
and sunk in a wretched slavery, therefore the sov¬ 
ereignty was bound to remain vested in the hands of 
one man who would rule the rest and keep them under 
constraint, make laws and interpret them. This 
sovereignly was easily retained by Moses, because he 
surpassed the rest in virtue and persuaded the people 
of the fact, proving ft by many testimonies (see Eiod. 
chap, xiv., last verse, and chap. lii., verse 9). He 
then, by the Divine virtue he possessed, made laws and 
ordained them for the people, taking the greatest care 
that they should be obeyed willingly and not through 
fear, being specially induced to adopt this course by 
the obstinate nature of the Jews, who would not have 
submitted to be ruled solely by constraint; and also 
by the imminence of war, for it is always better to in¬ 
spire soldiers with a thirst for glory than to terriiy them 
with threats; each man will then strive to distinguish 
himself by valor and courage, instead of merely trying 
to escape punishment. Moses, therefore, by his virtue 
and the Divine command, introduced a rdigiDn so that 
the people nu^t do their duty from devotion rather 
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than fear. Further, he bound them over by benefits, 
and prophesied many advantages in the futurej nor 
were his laws very severe, as any one may see for him¬ 
self, especially if he remarks the mimher of circum¬ 
stances necessary in order to procure the conviction of 
an accused person. 

Lastly, in order that the people which could not 
govern itself should be entireiy dependent on its rtiler, 
he left nothing to the free choice of individuals (who 
had hitherto been slaves); the people could do nothing 
but remember the law, and follow the ordinances laid 
down at the good pleasure of their ruler; they were 
not allowed to plow, to sow, to reap, nor even to eat; 
to clothe themselves, to shave, to rejoice, or, in fact, to 
do anything whatever as they liked, but were bound 
to follow the directions given in the law; and not only 
this, but they were obliged to have marks on their 
doorposts, on their hands, and between their eyes to 
admonish them to perpetual obedience. 

This, then, was the object of the ceremonial law, that 
men should do nothing of their own free W'ill, but should 
alwaj^s act under estemal authority, and should con¬ 
tinually confess by their actions and thoughts that 
they were not their own ntasters, but were entirely 
under the control of others. 

From all these considerations it is dearer than day 
that ceremonies have nothing to do with a state of 
blessedness, and that those mentioned in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, i.t., the whole Mosaic Law, had reference merely 
to the government of the Jews, and merely temporal 
advantages. 

As for the Christian rites, such as baptism, the Lord's 
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Supper, festivals, public prayers, and any other ob¬ 
servances which are, and alwaj's have been, conumon 
to all Christendom, if they were insUtuted by Christ 
or His Apostles (which is open to doubt'), they were in¬ 
stituted as external signs of the universal church, and 
not as having anything to do with blessedness, or pos¬ 
sessing any sanctity in themselves. Therefore, thou^ 
such ceremonies were not ordained for the sake of up¬ 
holding a government, they were ordained for ths 
preservation of a society, and accordingly he who lives 
alone is not bound by them; nay, those who live in a 
country where the Christian religion is forbidden, are 
bound to abstain from such rites, and can none the less 
live in a state of blessedness. We have an example of 
this in Japan, where the Christian religion is forbid¬ 
den, and the Dutch who live there are enjoined by their 
£ast India Company not to practice any outward rites 
of nGligion. I need not cite other examples, though it 
would be easy to prove my point from the fundamental 
principles of the New Testament, and to adduce many 
confirmatory instances; but I pass on the more will¬ 
ingly, as I am anxious to proceed to my next proposi¬ 
tion. I will now, therefore, pass on to what I proposed 
to treat of in the second part of this chapter, namely, 
what persons are bound to believe in the narratives con¬ 
tained in Scripture, and how far they are so bound. 
Examining this question by the aid of natural reason, I 
will proceed as follows; 

If any one wishes to persuade his fellows for or 
against anything which is not self-evident, be must 
deduce his contenU'on from thdr admissions, and con¬ 
vince them either by experience or by ratlocinatinn,' 
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either by appealing to facts of natural esperience, or 
to self-evident intellectual axioms. Now unless the 
experience be of such a kind as to be dearly and dis¬ 
tinctly understood, though it may convince a man, it 
will not have the same effect on his nuod and disperse 
the douds of hia doubt so completely as when the doc¬ 
trine taught is deduced entirely from intellectual asioras 
—that is, by the mere power of the understanding and 
logical order, and this is espedally the case in spiritual 
matters which have nothing to do with the senses. 

But the deduction of condusions from general truths 
d pfiori, usually requires a long chain of argunieots, 
and, moreover, very great caution, acuteness, and self* 
restraint—qualities which are not often met with; 
therefore people prefer to be taught experience 
rather than deduce their condusion from a few axioms, 
and set them out In logical order. Whence it follows, 
that if any one wishes to teach a doctrine to a whole 
nation fnot to speak of the whole human race), and to 
be imderstood by all men in every particular, he will 
seek to support bis teaching with experience, and will 
endeavor to suit his reasonings and the dehnitions of 
his doctrines as far as possible to the understanding of 
the common people, who form the majority of mankind, 
and he will not set them forth in logical sequence nor 
adduce the definitions which serve to establish them. 
Otherwise he writes only for the learned — ^that is, he 
will be understood by only a smalt proportion of the 
human race. 

All Scripture was written primarily for an entire 
people, and secondarily for the whole human race; 
therefore its contents must necessarily be adapted as 
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far as possible to the understaodin^of the masses, and 
proved only by examples drawn from experience. We 
will explain ourselves more clearly. The chief specula¬ 
tive doctrines taught in Scripture are the existence of 
God, or a Being Who made ail things, and Who directs 
and sustains the world with consummate wisdom; fur¬ 
thermore. that God takes the greatest thought for men, 
or such of them as live piously and honorably, while 
He punishes, with various penalties, those who do evil, 
separating them from the good. Ah this is proved in 
Scripture entirely through experience—that is, through 
the narratives there related. No definitions of doctrine 
are given, but all the sayings and reasonings are 
adapted to the understanding of the masses. Although 
p.xperience can give no clear knowledge of these things, 
nor e^lain the nature of God, nor Low He directs and 
sustains all things, it can uevertheless teach and en¬ 
lighten men sufficiently to impress obedience and devo- 
tjon on their minds. 

It is not, I think, sufficiently clear what persons are 
bound to believe in the Scripture narrauVes, and in 
what degree they are so bound, for it evidently follows 
from what has been said that the kni«vledge of and 
belief in them Ls particularly necessary to the masses 
whose intellect is not capable of perceiving things 
clearly and distinctly. Further, he who denies them 
because he does not bedeve that God exists or takes 
thought for men and the world, may be accounted im¬ 
pious; but a man who is ignorant of them, and never¬ 
theless shows by natural reason that God exists, as 
we have said, and has a true plan of life, is altogether 
blessed ^yes, more blessed than the common herd of 
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believers, because besides true opioions he prwgpfi^ 
also a true and distinct conception. Lastly, he who is 
ignorant of the Scriptures and knows nothing by the 
light of reason, though be may not be Impious or rebeL 
lious, is yet less than human and almost brutal, having 
none of God’s gifts. 

We must here remarh that when we say that the 
knowledge of the sacred narrative is particularly neces¬ 
sary to the masses, we do not mean the knowledge of 
absolutely all the narratives m the Bible, but only of 
the principal ones, those which, taken by themselves, 
plainly display the doctrine we have just stated, and 
have most effect over men’s minds. 

If all the narratives in Scripture were necessary for 
the proof of this doctrine, and if no conclusion could be 
drawn without the general consideration of every one 
of the histories contained in the sacred writings, truly 
the conclusion and demonstration of such doctrine 
would overtask the understanding and strength not only 
of the masses, but of humanity; who is there who could 
give attention to all the narratives at once, and to all 
the circumstances, and all the scraps of doctrine to be 
elicited from such a host of diverse histories ? T cannot 
believe that the men who have left us the Bible as we 
have It were so abounding in talent that they attempted 
setting about such a method of demonstration, still less 
can I suppose that we cannot understand Scriptural 
doctrine till we have given heed to the quarrels of 
Isaac, the advice of Achitophel to .Absalom, the civil 
war between Jews and Israelites, and other similar 
chrom'cles; nor can 1 think that It was more diGQcult 
to teach such doctrine by means of history to the Jews 
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of early times, the caotempoiaries of Moses, than it vas 
to the contemporaries of Esdras, But more wiQ be 
said on this point hereafter, rve may now only note 
that the masses are only bound to know those histories 
which can most powerfully dispose their mind to obe¬ 
dience and devotion. However, the masses are not 
suffidenUy skilled to draw conclusions from what they 
read, they take more delight in the actual stories, and 
In the strange and unlooked-for issues of events than in 
the doctrines implied; therefore, besides reading these 
narratives, they are always in need of pastors or church 
ministers to explain them to their feeble intelligence. 

But not to wander from our point, let us conclude 
with what has been our principal object—namely, that 
the truth of narratives, be they what they may, has 
(lathing to do with the Divine law, and serves for 
nothing except in respect of doctrine, the sole element 
which makes one history better than another. The 
narratives in the Old and New Testaments surpass 
profane history, and differ among themselves in merit 
simply by reason of the salutary doctrines which they 
inculcate. Therefore, if a man were to read the 
Scripture narratives believing the whole of them, hut 
were to give uo heed to the doctriues they contain, and 
make no amendment in his hfe, he might employ him¬ 
self just as profitably in reading the Koran or the poetic 
drama, or ordinary chronicles, with the attention 
usually given to such writings; on the other hand, if 
a man is absolutely ignorant of the Scriptures, and none 
the less has right opinions and a true plan of life, he 
is absolutely blessed and truly possesses in himself the 
spirit of Christ. 
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The Jews are of a directly contrary way of tliiiiking, 
for they bold that true opinions and a true plan of life 
are of no service in attaining blessedness, if their pos¬ 
sessors have arrived at them by the light of reason 
only, and not like the documents prophetically revealed 
to hloses. Maimom'des ventures openly to make this 
assertion: “Every man who takes to heart the seven 
precepts and diligently follows them, is counted with 
the pious among the nations, and an heir of the world 
to come; that is to say, if he takes to heart and fol¬ 
lows them because God ordained them in the law, and 
revealed them to us by Moses, because they were of 
aforetime precepts to the sons of Noah: but he who 
fallows them as lead thereto by reason, is not counted 
as a dweller among the fdous, nor among the wise of 
the nations.” Such are the words of Maimonides, to 
which R. Joseph, the son of Shem Job, adds in his 
book, which he calls Kebod Elohim, or God's Clory, 
that although Aristotle (whom he considers to have 
written the best ethics and to be above every one else) 
has not omitted anything that concerns true ethics, and 
which he has adopted in his own book, carefully fol¬ 
lowing the lines laid down, yet this was not able to 
suffice for his salvation, inasmuch as be embraced his 
doctrines in accordance with the dictates of reason and 
not as Divine documents prophetically revealed.^ 

However, that these are mere figments and are not 
supported by Scriptural authority will, 1 think, be 
sufficiently evident to the attentive reader, so that an 

^ The Jews were Ttal* of couise, alone bi botding this point af vkw, 
DidU consigned the pUlofophci?^—bicludiiig ArtsLolIe—aiiil 

even Vergd to Limbo, agreemg ihm in doclnne with ^lalmoiiidH 
aikd R. Josepht the ion of Shem Job.^Eo. 
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ixamination of the theory will be sufficient for its 
refutation. It is not my purpose here to refute the 
assertions of those who assert that the natural li^t 
of reason can teach nothing o! any value concerning 
the true way of salvation. People who lay no claims 
to reason for themselves are not able to prove by reason 
this their assertion; and if they hawk about something 
superior to reason, it is a mere figment, and far below 
reason, as their general method of life sufficiently 
shows. But there is no need to dwell upon such per¬ 
sons. I will merely add that we can only judge of a 
man by his works. If a man abounds in the fruits of 
the Spirit, charity, joy, peace, long-sufTering, kindness, 
goodness, faith, gentleness, chastity, against which, as 
Paul says (Gal. v. 22), there is no law, such an one, 
whether he be taught by reason only or by the Scrip¬ 
ture only, has been in very truth taught by God, and 
is altogether blessed. Thus have I said all that I 
undertook to say concerning Divine law. 


CHAPTER vn 


OF ^^R.^CLES.» 

As men are accustomed to call Divine the knoivriedge 
which transcends human understanding, so also do 
they style Divine, or the work of God, anything of 
which the cause is not generally known; for the 
masses think that the power and providence of God 
are most clearly displayed by events that are extraor* 
dinary and contrary to the conception they have formed 
of Nature, especially if such events bring them any 
profit or convenience: they think that the cleart^t 
possible proof of God's existence is afforded when 
Nature, as they suppose, breaks her accustomed order, 
and consequently they believe that those who explain 
or endeavor to understand phenomena or miracles 
through their natural causes are doing away with God 
and Hi'} providence. They suppose, forsooth, that 
God is inactive so long as Nature works in her ac¬ 
customed order, and vice versa, that the power of 
Nature and natural causes are idle so long as God is 
acting: thus they imagine two powers distinct one 
from the other, the power of God and the power of 
Nature, though the latter is in a sense detenuined by 
God, or (as most people believe now) created by Him- 
What they mean by either, and what they understand 

^ Ttom tlic Jf* cEi. vi| same tick* 
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by God and Nature they do not know, except that they 
imagine the power of God to be like that of some royal 
potentate, and Nature's power to consist in force and 
energy. 

The masses then style unusual phenomena "mira¬ 
cles ” and partly from piety, partly for the sake of 
opposing the students of science, prefer to remain in 
ignorance of natural causes, and only to hear of those 
things which they know least, and consequently admire 
most. In fact, the common people can only adore 
God, and refer all things to His power by removing 
natural causes, and conceiving things happening out 
of their due course, and only admires the power of 
God when the power of Nature is conceived of as in sub¬ 
jection to it. 

This idea seems to have taken its rise among the 
early Jews who saw the Gentiles round them worship¬ 
ing visible gods, such as the sun, the moon, the earth, 
water, air, etc., and in order to inspire the conviction 
that such divinities were weak and inconstant, or 
changeable, told how they themselves were under the 
sway of an invisible God, and narrated their miracles, 
trying further to show that the God whom they wor¬ 
shiped arranged the whole of nature for their sole 
benefit. This idea was so pleasing to humanity that 
men go on to this day imagining miracles, so that they 
may believe themselves God's favorites and the final 
cause for which God created and directs all things. 

What pretensions will not people in their folly ad¬ 
vance! They have no single sound idea concerning 
either God or Nature, they confound God^s decrees with 
human decrees, they conceive Nature as so limited that 
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they believe Tn^n to be its chief parti I have spent 
enough space in setting forth these common ideas and 
prejudices concerning Nature and miracles, but in 
order to afford a regular demonstration I will show: 

I. That Nature cannot be contravened, but that she 
preserves a fixed and immutable order, and at the 
same time I will explain what is meant by a miracle. 

z. That God’ia nature and existence, and conse-' 
quently His providence, cannot be known from mira¬ 
cles, but that they can all be much better perceived 
from the fixed and immutable order of Nature. 

3. That by the decrees and volitions, and conse¬ 
quently the providence of God, Scripture (as I will 
prove by Scriptural examples) means nothing but Na¬ 
ture's order following nece^arily from her eternal 
laws. 

4. Lastly, 1 will treat of the method of inter¬ 
preting Scriptural miracles, and the chief points to be 
noted concerning the narratives of them. 

Such are the principal subjects which will be dis¬ 
cussed in this chapter, and which wilJ serve, I think, 
not a iittle to further the object of this treatise. 

Our first point is easily proved from what we showed 
in Chapter V about Divine law—namely, that all that 
God wishes or determines involves eternal necessity 
and truth, for we demonstrated that God's understand¬ 
ing is identical with His will, and that it is the same 
thing to say that God wills a thing, as to say that He 
understands it; hence, as it follows necessarily from 
the Divine nature and perfection that God under¬ 
stands a thing as it is, it follows no less necessarily 
that He wills it as it is. Now, as nothing is necessarily 
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true save only by Divine decree, it ts plain that the 
universal laws of Nature are decrees of God following 
from the necessity and perfection of the Divine nature. 
Hence, any event happening in nature whi<di contra* 
vened Nature’s universal laws, would necessarily also 
contravene the Divine decree, nature, and understand¬ 
ing; or if any one asserted that God acts in contra¬ 
vention to the laws of Nature, he, ipso jatto, would be 
compelled to assert that God acted against His own 
nature—an evident absurdity. One might easily show 
front the same premises that the power and efficiency of 
Nature are in themselves the Divine power and effi¬ 
ciency, and that the Divine power is the very essence 
of God, but this I gladly pass over for the present. 

Nothing, then, comes to pass in Nature’ in con¬ 
travention to her universal laws, nay, everything 
agrees with them and follows from them, for what¬ 
soever comes to pass, comes to pass by the will and 
eternal decree of God; that is, as we have just pointed 
out, whatever comes to pass, comes to pass according 
to laws and rules which involve eternal necessity and 
truth; Nature, therefore, always observes laws and rules 
which involve eternal necessity and truth, although they 
may not all be known to us, and therefore she keeps 
a and immutable order. Nor is there any sound 
reason for limiting the power and efficacy^ of Nature, 
and asserting that her laws are fit for certain pur¬ 
poses, but not for all; for as the efficacy and power 
of Nature are the very efficacy and power of God, and 
as the laws and rules of Nature are the decrees of 

^ N.B. I do not mail hort by menilj matter and its 

lotKlIicaidons^ but otber tbinpi Flcsidfi mattor 
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Godj it is ID every way to be believed that the power 
of Nature is infinite^ and that her laws are broad 
enough to embrace everj'thing conceived by the Di¬ 
vine intellect. The only alternative is to assert that 
God has created Nature so weak, and has ordained 
for her laws so barren, that He is repeatedly com¬ 
pelled to come afresh to her aid if He wishes that 
she should be preserved, and that things should happen 
as He desires: a condusion, in my opinion, very far 
removed from reason. Further, as nothing happens 
in Nature which does nO't follow from her laws, and 
as her laws embrace everything conceived by the 
Divine intellect, and, lastly, as Nature preserves a fixed 
and immutable order, it most dearly follows that 
miracles are only intdUgible as in relation to human 
opinions, and merely mean events of which the natu- 
ral cause cannot be explained by a reference to any 
ordinary occurrence, either by us, or at any rate by 
the writer and narrator of the miracle. 

We may, in fact, say that a nurade is an event of 
which the causes cannot be explained by the natural 
reason through a reference to ascertained workings 
of Nature; hut since miracles were wrought according 
to the understanding of the masses, who are wholly 
ignorant of the workings of Nature, it is certain that 
the andents took for a miracle whatever they could 
not explain by the method adopted by the unlearned in 
such cases, nameh', an appeal to the memory, a recall¬ 
ing of something similar, which is ordinarily regarded 
without wonder; for most people think they sufTicienily 
understand a thing when they have ceased to wonder 
at it. The andents, then, and indeed most men up te 
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(he present day, had no other criterion for a mirade; 
hence we cannot doubt that many things are narrated 
in Scripture as miracle of which the causes could 
easily be explained by reference to ascertained work¬ 
ings of Nature- We have hinted as much in Chapter 
III, in speaking of the sun standing stUl in the time of 
Joshua, and going backwards in the time of Aha*; but 
we shall soon have more to say on the subject when 
we come to treat of the interpretation of mirades later 
on in this chapter. 

It is now time to pass on to the second point, and 
show that we cannot gain an understanding of God’s 
essence, existence, or providence by means of miracles, 
but that these truths are much better perceived throu^ 
the fixed and immutable order of Nature. 

I thus proceed with the demonstratioa. As God’s ex¬ 
istence is not self-evident, it must necessarily be 
inferred from ideas so firmly and incontroveitifaly true 
tViar no power can be postulated or conceived suffident 
to impugn them. They ought certainly so to appear 
to us when we infer from them God's edstence, if we 
wish to place our condusion beyond the reach of 
doubt^ lor if we could conceive that such ideas could 
be impugned by any power whatsoever, we should doubt 
of their truth, we should doubt of our condusion, 
namely, of God’s existence, and should never be able 
to be certain of anything. Further, we know that noth¬ 
ing either agrees with or is contrary to Nature, unless 
it agrees with or is contrary to these primary ideas; 
wherefore if we would conceive that aDything could be 
done in Nature by any power whatsoever which would 
be contrary to the laws of Nature, it would also be 
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contrary to our primary ideas, and 9;e should have 
either to reject it as absurd, or else to cast doubt (as 
just shown) on our primary ideas, and coosequently- 
on the existence of God, and on everything howsoever 
perceived. Therefore miracles, in the sense of events 
contrary to the taws of Nature, so far from demonstrate 
ing to us the existence of God, would, on the contrary, 
lead us to doubt it, where, otherwise, we might have 
been absolutely certain of it, as knowing that Nature 
follows a fixed and immutable order. 

Let us take miracle as meaning that which cannot be 
explained through natural causes. This may be inter¬ 
preted in two senses: either as that which has natural 
causes, but cannot be examined by the human intellect; 
or as that which has no cause save God and God’s will. 
But as ail things which come to through natural 
causes come to pass also solely through the will and 
power of God, it comes to this : that a mirade, whether 
it has natural causes or not, is a result which cannot be 
explained by its cause, that is a phenomenon which 
surpasses human understanding; but from such a pbe-* 
Domenon, and certainty from a result surpassing our 
understanding, we can gain no knowledge. For what¬ 
soever we understand dearly and distinctly should be 
plain to us pither in itself or by means of something 
else clearly and distinctly understood; wherefore from 
a miracle or a phenomenon which we cannot under¬ 
stand W'e can gain no knowledge of God’s essence, or 
existence, or indeed an>'thing about God or nature; 
whereas when we know that all things are ordained ancf 
ratified by God, that the operations of Nature follow 
from the essence of God, and that the laws of Nature 
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are eternal decrees and volitions of God, we must per¬ 
force conclude that our knowledge of God and of God's 
will increases in proportion to our knowledge and dear 
understanding of Nature, as we see how she depends on 
her primal cause, and how she works according to eter¬ 
nal law. Wherefore so far as our understanding goes, 
those phenomena which we clearly and distinctly 
understand have much better right to be called works 
df God, and to be referred to the will of God than 
those about which we are entirely ignorant, although 
they appeal powerfully to the imagination, and compel 
men’s admiration. 

It is only phenomena that we clearly and distinctly 
understand w'hich heighten our knowledge of God and 
most clearly indicate His will and decrees. Plainly, 
they are but triflers who, when they cannot explain a 
thing, run back to the will of God; this Is, truly, a 
ridiculous way of expressing ignorance. Again, even 
supposing that some conclusion could be drawn from 
miracles, we could not possibly infer from them the 
eiistence of God; for a miracle being an event under 
limitations is the expression of a fixed and limited 
power, therefore we could not possibly infer from an 
effect of this kind the existence of a cause whose poiver 
is infinite, but at the utmost only of a cause whose 
power is greater than that of the said effect I say 
at the utmost, for a phenomenon may be the result of 
many concurrent cau.ses, and its power may be less 
than the power of the sum of such causes, but far 
greater than that of any one of them taken individually. 
On the other hand, the laws of nature, as we have 
shown, extend over infinity, and are conceived by us 
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as, after a fashion, eternal, and Nature works in ac* 
cordance with them in a fised and immutable order; 
therefore, such laws indicate to us in a certain degree 
the iniintty, the eternity and the immutability of God. 

We may conclude, then, that we cannot gain knowl¬ 
edge of the existence and providence of God by means 
of miracles, but that we can far better infer them from 
the fixed and immutable order of Nature, By miracle 
I here mean an event which surpasses, or is thought to 
surpass, human comprefiension: for in so far as it b 
supposed to destroy or interrupt the order of Nature or 
her laws, it not only can give us no knowledge of God, 
but, contrariwise, takes away that which we naturally 
have, and makes us doubt of God and everything else. 

Neither do I recognize any difference between an 
event against the laws of Nature and an event beyond 
the laws of Nature (that is, according to some, an 
event which docs not contravene Nature, though she is 
inadequate to produce or effect it), for a miracle is 
wrought in, and not beyond Nature, though it may be 
said in itself to be above Nature, and, therefore, must 
necessarily interrupt the order of Nature, which other¬ 
wise we conceive of as fixed and unchangeable, accord¬ 
ing to God’s decrees. If therefore anything should 
come to pass in Nature which does not follow from her 
laws, it would also be in contravention to the order 
which God has established in Nature forever through 
universal natural laws. It would, therefore, be in con¬ 
travention to God’s nature and laws, and, consequently 
belief in it would throw doubt upon everything, and 
lead to Atheism. 

I think I have BOW Sufficiently established my second 
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point, so tbnt we can again conclude that a miracle, 
whether in contravention to, or beyond, Nature, is a 
mere absurdity; and therefore that what is meant in 
Scnpture by a miracle can only be a work of Nature, 
which surpasses, or is believed to surpass, human com¬ 
prehension. Before passing on to my third point, I 
will adduce Scriptural authority for my assertion that 
God cannot be known from miracles. Scripture no¬ 
where states the doctrine openly, but it can readily be 
inferred from several passages. Firstly, that in which 
Moses commands (Dent, ail.) that a false prophet 
should be put to death, even though he work niirades: 
“If there arise a prophet among you, and giveth thee 
a sign or wonder, and the sign or wonder come to pass, 
saying, Let us go after other gods . . . thou shall not 
hearken unto the voice of that prophet; for the Lord 
your God proveth you, and that prophet shall be put to 
death.” Fronj this it clearly follows that miracles could 
be wrought even by false prophets; and that, unless 
men are honestly endowed with the true knowledge and 
love of God, they may be as easily led by miracles to 
follow false gods as to follow the true God; for these 
words are added: “For the Lord your God tempts you, 
that He may know whether you love Him with all your 
heart and with all your mind.'* 

Further, the Israelites, from all their miracles, were 
enable to form a sound conception of God, as their 
e?q3erience testified: for when they had persuaded 
themselves that Moses had departed from among them 
they petitioned Aaron to give them visible gods; and 
the idea of God they had formed as the result of all 
their miracles was a call] . . . 
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I now go on to my third point, and show from Sctip- 
ture that the decrees and mandates of God, and conso' 
quently His providence, are merely the order of Nature 
—that is, when Scripture describes an event as accom¬ 
plished by God or God's will, we must understand 
merely that it was in accordance with the Uw and 
order of Nature, not, as most people believe, that Na^ 
ture had for a season ceased to act, or that her order 
was temporarily interrupted. But Scripture does not 
directly teach matters unconnected with its doctrine, 
wherefore it has no care to explain things by their 
natural causes, nor to expound matters merely specu¬ 
lative, ^Tierefore our conclusion must be gathered by 
inference from those Scriptural narratives which hap¬ 
pen to be written more at length and ctrcumstanrially 
than usual. Of these I will dte a few. 

In the first book of Samuel (ix. 15, 16), it is related 
that God revealed to Samuel that He would send Said 
to him, yet God did not send Saul to Samuel as people 
are wont to send one man to another. His "sending” 
was merely the ordinary course of Nature. Saul was 
looking for the asses he had lost, and was meditating a 
return home without them, when, at the suggestion of 
his servant, he went to the Prophet Samuel, to learn 
from him where he might find them. From no part of 
the narrative docs it appear that Saul had any com¬ 
mand from God to visit Samuel beyond this natural 
motii'e. . . . 

But perhaps some one will insist ^hat we find many 
things in Scripture which seem in nowise explicable by 
natural causes, as, for instance, that the sins of men 
and their prayers can be the cause of rain and of the 
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eartb^s fertility, or that faith can heal ibe blmd, and 
so on. But I think X bave already made sufbcient 
answer; 1 have shown that Scripture does not explain 
things by their secondary causes, but only narrates 
them in the order and the style which has most power 
to move men, and especially uneducated men, to de¬ 
votion; and therefore it speaks inaccurately of God 
end of events, seeing that its object is not to convince 
the reason, but to attract and lay hold of the imag¬ 
ination. If the Bible were to describe the destruction 
of an empire in the style of political historians, the 
masses would remain unstirred, whereas the contrary 
is the case when it adopts the method of poetic de¬ 
scription. and refers all things immediately to God. 
WTien, therefore, the Bible saj® that the earth is barren 
because of men's sins, or that the blind were healed 
by faith, we ought to take no more notice than 
when it says that God is angry at men’s sins, that 
He is sad, that He repents of the good He has 
promised and done; or that on seeing a sign He 
remembers something He had promised, and other 
similar expressions, which are either thrown out poeti¬ 
cally or related according to the opinion and prejudices 
of the writer. 

We may then be absolutely certain that every event 
which is truly described in Scripture necessarily hap¬ 
pened, like everything else, according to natural laws; 
and if anything is there set down which can be proved 
in set terms to contravene the order of Nature, or not 
to be deducibie therefrom, we must believe it to have 
been foisted into the sacred writings by irreligious 
hands; for whatsoever is contrary to Nature is also 
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contrary to reason^ and wIiaLsoever is contrary to rea^ 
son is absurd, and, ipso facto, to be rejected. 

There remain some points concerning the interpre 
tation of miracles to be noted, or rather to be recapitu¬ 
lated, for most of them have been already stated. 
These I proceed to discuss in the fourth division of my 
subject, and I am led to do so lest any one should^ by 
wrongly interpreting a miracle, rashly suspect that he 
has found something in Scripture contrary to human 
reason. 

It is very rare for men to relate an event simply as 
it happened, without adding any element of their own 
judgment* l!\Tien they hear or see anything new, they 
are, unless strictly on their guard, so occupied with 
their own preconceived opinions that they perceive 
something quite different from the plain facts seen or 
heard, especially if such facts surpass the comprehen¬ 
sion of the beholder or hearer, and, most of all, if he is 
interested in their happening in a given way. 

Thus men relate in chronicles and histories their 
own opinions rather than actual events, so that one 
and tlie same event is so differently related by two 
men of different opinions, that it seems like two sepa¬ 
rate occurrences 5 andj further, it is very easy from 
historical chronicles to gather the personal opinions 
of the historian* 

I could cite many instances in proof of this from the 
writings both of natural philosophers and historians, 
but I ^vill content myself with one only from Scripture, 
and leave the reader to judge of the rest. 

In the time of Joshua the Hebrews held the ordinaiy 
opinion that the sun moves W'ith a daily motion, and 
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that the earth remains at rest; to this preconceived 
opinion they adapted the miracle which occurred dur¬ 
ing their battle with the five kings. They did not 
simply relate that that day was longer than usual, but 
asserted that the sun and moon stood still, or ceased 
from their motion—a statement which would be of 
great service to them at that time in convincing and 
proving by experience to the Gentiles, who worshiped 
the sun, that the sun was tinder the control of another 
deity who could compel it to change its daily course. 
Thus, partly through religious motives, partly through 
preconceived opinions, they conceived of and related 
the occurrence as something quite different from what 
really happened. 

Thus in order to interpret the Scriptural miracles 
and understand from the narration of them how they 
really happened, it is necessary to know the opinions 
of those who first related them, and have recorded them 
for us in writing, and to distinguish such opinions from 
the actual impression made upon their senses, other¬ 
wise we shall confound opinions and judgments with 
the actual miracle as it really occurred; nay, further, 
we shall confound actual events with symbolical and 
imaginary ones. For many things are narrated in 
Scripture as real, and were believed to be real, which 
were in fact only symbolicai and imaginary. As, for 
instance, that God came down from heaven (Exod, 
six. 2S, Deut. V. 2S), and that Mount Sinai smoked 
because God descended upon it surrounded with fire; 
or, again, that Elijah ascended into heaven in a chariot 
of fire, with horses of fire; all these things were as¬ 
suredly merely symbols adapted to the opinions of 
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tliose who hiivc hsudcd tbsin dowD to us ss tlioy were 
represented to them, namely, as real. All who have 
any education know that God has no right hand nor 
left; that He is not moved nor at rest, nor in a par¬ 
ticular place, but that He is absolutely infini te and 
contains in Himself all perfections. 

These things, I repeat, are known to whoever judges 
of things by the perception of pure reason, and not 
according as his iuiaglnatioi] is affected by his outward 
—following the example of the masses who 
Imagine a bodily Deity, holding a royal court with a 
throne on the convexity of heaven, above the stars, 
which are believed to be not very far off from the 
earth. 

To these and similar opinions very many narrations 
in Scripture are adapted, and should not, therefore, be 
mistaken by philosophers for realities. 

Lastly, in order to understand, in the case of mira< 
cles, what actually took place, we ought to be familiar 
with Jewish phrases and metaphors; any one who did 
not make sufficient allowance for these would be con¬ 
tinually seeing miracles in Stripture where nothing of 
the kind is intended by the writer; he would thus miss 
the knowledge not only of what actually happened, but 
also of the mind of the writers of the sacred text. For 
instance, Zaebariah, speaking of some future war, says 
(chap, xiv., verse 7): “It shall be one day which shall 
be known to the Lord, not day nor nf^t; but at even 
time it shall be light." In these words he seems to 
predict a great mirade, yet be only means that the 
battle will be doubtful the whole day, that the issue 
will be known only to God, but that in the evening 
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they Mrill gaiQ the victory. The prapfaets frequently 
used to predict victories and defeats of the nations in 
similar phrases. Thus Isaiah, describing the destruc* 
Uon of Babylon, says (chap. siii.)'. “The stars of 
heaven, and the constellations thereof, shall not give 
their light; the stm shall be darkened in hfs going forth, 
ind the moon shall not cause her light to shine.” Now 
I suppose no one imagines that at the destruction of 
Babylon these phenomena actually occurred any more 
than that which the prophet adds, “For I will make 
the heavens to tremble, and remove the earth out of 
her place.” 

So, too, Isaiah in foretelling to the Jews that they 
would return from Babylon to Jerusalem in safety, and 
would not suffer from thirst on their journey, says: 
“And they thirsted not when He led them through the 
deserts; He caused the waters to flow out of the rocks 
for them; He clave the rocks, and the waters gushed 
out,” These words merely mean that the Jews, like 
other people, found springs in the desert, at which 
they quenched their thirst; for when the Jews returned 
to Jerusalem with the consent of Cyrus, it is admitted 
that no similar miracles befell them. 

In this way many occurrences in the Bible are to be 
regarded merely as Jeivlsb expressions. There is no 
need for me to go through them in detail; but I will 
call attention generally to the fact that the Jews em¬ 
ployed such phrases not only rhetorically, but also, 
and indeed chiefly, from devotional motives. Such is 
the reason for the substitution of “bless God” for 
“curse God” (in i Kings xxi. lo, and Job ii. 9), and 
for all things being referred to God, whence it appears 
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that the Bible seems to rebte nothing but miracles, 
fven when speaking of the most ordinary occmrences, 
as in the examples given above. 

Hence tve imist believe that when the Bible says that 
the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart, it only means that 
Pharaoh was obstinate: when it says that God opened 
the windows of heaven, it only means that it rained very 
hard, and so on. When we reflect on these peculiari¬ 
ties, and also on the fact that most things are related 
very shortly, with very little detail, and almost in 
abridgments, we shall see that there is hardly anything 
in Scripture which can be proved contrary to natural 
reason, while, on the other hand, many things which 
before seemed obscure, will after a little consideration 
be understood and easily explained. 

I think I have now very dearly explained ail that 
I proposed to explain, but before I finish fhk chapter 
I would call attention to the fact that f have adopted 
a different method in speaking of mirades to that which 
I employed in treating of prophecy. Of prophecy I 
have asserted nothing w'hich could not be inferred from 
premises revealed in Scripture, whereas in this chapter 
I have deduced my conclusions solely from the prin¬ 
ciples ascertained by the natural light of reason. 1 
have proceeded in this way advisedly, for prophecy, in 
that it surpasses human knowledge, is a purely theo¬ 
logical question; therefore, I knew that T could not 
make any assertions about it, nor learn wherein it 
consists, except through deductions from premises that 
have been revealed; therefore I was compelled to col¬ 
late the history of prophecy, and to draw therefrom 
certain conclusions which would teach roe, in so far a* 
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liuch teaching is possible, the nature an 4 properties 
of the gift. But in the case of miracles, as our inquiry 
is a question purely philosophical (namely, whether 
anything can happen which contravenes, or does not 
follow from the laws of Nature), I was not under any 
such necessity: I therefore thought it wiser to unravd 
the difficulty through premises ascertained and thor¬ 
oughly known by the natural light of reason. I say I 
thought it wiser, for I could also easily have solved 
the problem merely from the doctrines and funda¬ 
mental principles of Scripture: in order that every one 
may acknowledge this, I will briefly show how tt could 
be done. 

Scripture makes the general assertion in several 
passages that nature’s course is dxed and unchange¬ 
able. (In Ps. cxIviiL 6, for instance, and Jer. xx,ti. 35.) 
The wise man also (in Eccles. i. ro) distinctly teaches 
that “there is nothing new under the sun/' and (in 
verses ii, 13), illustrating the same idea, he adds that 
although something occasionally happens which seems 
new, it is not really new, but "hath been already of old 
time, which was before us, whereof there is no remem¬ 
brance, neither shall there be any remembrance of 
things that are to come with those that come after/’ 
Again (in chap. iii. ii), he says, "God hath made 
everything beautiful in his time,” and immediately 
afterwards adds, “1 know that whatsoever God doeth, 
it shall be for ever; nothing can be put to it, nor 
anything taken from it." 

Now all these texts teach most distinctly that Nature 
preserves a fixed and unchangeable order and that God 
in all ages known and unknown has been the same; 
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further, that the laws of Nature are so perfect that 
nothing can, be added thereto nor taken therefrom | and, 
lastly, that miracles only appear as something new be* 
cause of man’s ignorance. 

Such is the express teaching of Scripture. Nowhere 
does Scripture assert that anything happens which 
contradicts, or cannot ftdiow from the laws of Naturej 
and therefore we should not attribute to it such a 
doctrine. . . , 

The conclusion, then, that is most plainly put before 
us is, that miracles were natural occurrences, and must 
therefore be so explained as to appear neither new (in 
the words of Solomon) nor contrary to Nature, but, as 
far as possible, in complete agreement with ordinary 
events. This can easily be done by any one, now that 
I have set forth the rules drawn from Scripture. 
Nevertheless, though I maintain that Scripture teaches 
this doctrine, I do not assert that it teaches it as a 
truth necessary to salvation, but only that the prophets 
were in agreement with ourselves on the point; there' 
fore every one is free to thfnk on the subject as he 
likes, according as be thinks it best for himself, and 
most likely to conduce to the worship of God and to 
singlo-heaxted reUgion. 


CHAPTER Vni 


OF THE DIWNE KATURE 
Dcftnitiorts 

I. By cause of itself, I understand that, whose es- 
seace bvolves existence; or that, whose nature cannot 
be conceived unless existing, 

II. That thing is called finite in its own kind {in. 
suo genere) which can be limited by another thing of 
the same nature. For example, a body is called finite, 
because we always conceive another which is greater. 
So a thought is limited by another thought; but a body 
is not limited by a thought, nor a thought by a body. 

nr. By substance, I understand that which is in 
itself and is conceived through itself; in other words, 
t^t, the conception of which does not need the concep¬ 
tion of another thing from which it must be formed. 

IV. By attribute, I understand that which the in¬ 
tellect perceives of substance, as consdtuting its 

. essence. 

V. By mode. I understand the affections of sub¬ 
stance, or that which is in another thing through which 
also it is conceived. 

VI. By God, I understand Being absolutely infinite, 
that is to say, substance consisting of infinite attributes, 
each one of which expresses eternal and infinite essence, 

Exptanaiion.—l say absolutely infinite but not in- 
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finite in its own kind (in sao gcnere); for of wliatever 
is infinite only in its own kind (in suo genert), we can 
deny infinite attributes; but to the essence of that 
which is absolutely infinite pertains whatever expresses 
essence and involves no negation, 

VII. That thing is called free which existe from 
the necessity of its own nature alone, and is determined 
to action by itself alone. That thing, on the other 
hand, is called necessary, or rather compelled, which 
by another is determined to existence and action iu a 
fixed and prescribed manner, 

VITI. By eternity, I understand existence itself, so 
far as it is conceived necessarily to follow from the 
definition alone of the eternal thing. 

Explanation .—For such existence, like the essence of 
the thing, is conceived as an eternal truth. It can¬ 
not therefore be explained by duration of time, even 
if the duration be conceived without beginning or 
end. 


Axioms 

I, Everything which is, is either in itsdf or in an¬ 
other, 

II, That which cannot be conceived through an¬ 
other must be conceived through itself. 

III, From a given determinate cause an effect nec¬ 
essarily follows; and, on the other hand, if no deter¬ 
minate cause be given, it is impossible that an eilect 
can follow. 

IV, The knowledge (cognitio) of an effect depends 
upon and involves the knowledge of the cause, 

V, Those things which have nothing mutually in 
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common with one anotber cannot through one another 
be mutually tinderstood, that is to say, the conception 
of the one does not involve the conception of the other. 

VI. A true idea must agree with that of which it is 
the idea (cum juo fdcato), 

VII. The essence of that thing which can be con¬ 
ceived as not existing does not involve existence. 


TAe Essence of God 

God. or substance consisting of infinite attributes, 
each one of which expresses eternal and mfinite es¬ 
sence, necessarily exists, 

[This can be proved in the following manner]: 

For the existence or non-existetice of everything 
there must be a reason or cause. For example, If a 
triangle exists, there must be a reason or cause why 
it exists; and tf it docs not exist, there must be a reason 
or cause which hinders its existence or which negates 
it. But this reason or cause must either be contained 
in the nature of the thing or lie outside it. For ex¬ 
ample, the nature of the thing itself shows the reason 
why a square cirde does not exist, the reason being 
that a square circle involves a contradiction. And the 
reason, on the other hand, why substance exists follows 
from its nature alone, which involves existence. But 
the re^n why a cirde or triangle exists or docs not 
exist is not drawn from their nature, but from the 
order of corporeal nature generally; for from that It 
must follow either that a triangle necessarily exists, 
or that it is impossible for it to exist. But this is self- 
evident. Therefore it follott's that if there be no cause 
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nor reason which hinders s thing Irom existuig, it exists 
necessarily. If therefore there be oo reason nor cause 
which hinders God from existing, or which negates His 
existence, w'e must conclude absolutely that He neces¬ 
sarily exists. But if there be such a reason or cause, it 
must be either in the nature itself of God or must lie 
outside it, that is to say, in another substance of an¬ 
other nature. For if the reason lay in a substance of 
the same nature, the existence of God would be by 
this very fact admitted. But substance possessing an¬ 
other nature could have nothing in common with God, 
and therefore could not give Him existence nor negate 
it. Since, therefore, the reason or cause which could 
negate the divine existence cannot be outside the divine 
nature, it will necessarily, supposing that the divine 
nature does not exist, be in His nature itself, which 
would therefore involve a contradiction. But to aSirm 
this of the Being absolutely infinite and consummately 
perfect is absurd. Therefore neither in God nor out¬ 
side God is there any cause or reason which can negate 
His existence, and therefore God necessarily exists. . . . 

The Corporeality of God 

There are those who imagine God to be tik^ a mait 
composed of body and soul and subject to passions; 
but it is clear enough from what has already heen 
demonstrated how far off men who believe this arc from 
the true knowledge of God. But these I dismiss, for 
all men who have in any way looked into the divine 
nature deny that God is corporeal. That He cannot be 
so they conclusively prove by showing that by “hody^' 
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imderf^tand a certain quantity possessing length^ 
breadth, and depth, limited by some fixed form; and 
that to attribute these to God, a being absolutely in¬ 
finite, is the greatest absurdity. But yet at the .same 
time, from other arguments by which they endeavor 
to confirm their proof, they clearly show that they 
remove altogether from the divine nature substance 
itself corporeal or extended, affirming that it was cre¬ 
ated by God. By what divine power, however, it 
could have been created they are altogether ignorant, 
so that it is clear they do not understand what they 
themselves say. , . , 

But I will refute my adversaries’ arguments, which, 
taken altogether, come to this. First, that corporeal 
substance, in so far as it is substance, consists, as they 
suppose, of parts, and therefore they deny that it can 
be infinite, and consequently that it can pertain to 
God. This they illustrate by many examples, one or 
two of which I will adduce. If corporeal substance, 
they say, be infinite, let us conceive it to be divided 
into two parts; each part, therefore, will be either finite 
or infinite. If each part be finite, then the infinite is 
composed of two finite parts, which is absurd. If each 
part be infinite, there is then an Infinite twice as great 
as another infinite, which is also absurd. Again, if 
infinite quantity be measured by equal parts of a foot 
each, it must contain an infinite number of such parts, 
and similarly if it be measured by equal parts of an 
inch each; and therefore one infinite number will be 
twelve times greater than another infinite number. 
Lastly, if from one point of any infinite quantity it be 
imagmed that two lines, AB, AC, which at first are at 
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& certain and detenninatc distance from one anotijer, 
fae inEniteiy extended, it is plain that the distance be¬ 
tween B and C will be coDtinually increased, and at 



length from being determinate will be indeterminabte 
Since therefore these absurdities follow, as they t hink 
from supposing {Quantity to be infinite, they conclude 
that corporeal substance must be finite, and conse¬ 
quently cannot pertain to the essence of God, A sec¬ 
ond argument is assumed from the absolute perfection 
of God. For (jod, they say, since He is a being abso¬ 
lutely perfect, cannot suffer j but corporeal substance, 
since it is divisible, can suffer: it follows, therefore, 
that It does not pertaia to God’s essence. 

These are the arguments which I flntl in authors, by 
which they endeavor to show that corporeal substance 
is unworthy of the divine nature, and cannot pertaia 
to It. , . . If any one will rightly consider the matter, 
he wit see that all these absurd ties {supposing that 
they are all absurdities, a point which I will now take 
for granted), from which these authors attempt to 
draw the conclusion that substance extended is finite, 
do not by any means follow from the supposition that 
quantity is infinite, but from the supposition that in¬ 
finite quantity is measurable, and that it is made up of 
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Quite parts. Therefore, from the absurdities to which 
this leads nothing can be concluded, excepting that in¬ 
finite quantity is not measurable, and that it cannot 
be composed of finite parts. But tbi*; is what we 
[maintain]. 

. , , The shaft therefore which is aimed at us turns 
against those who cast it. If, therefore, from these 
absurdities any one should attempt to conclude that 
substance extended must be finite, he would, forsooth, 
be in the position of the man who supposes a circle to 
have the properties of a square, and then concludes 
that it has no center, such that all the lines drawn 
from it to the drctimference are equal. For corporeal 
substance, wbicb cannot be conceived except as in¬ 
finite, one and indivisible, b conceived by those against 
whom I argue to be composed of finite parts, and to be 
multiplex and divisible, in order that they may prove 
it finite. Just in the same way others, after they have 
imagined a line to consist of points, know how to dis¬ 
cover many arguments, by which they show that a line 
cannot be divided ad itifimtim; and indeed it b not 
less absurd to suppose that corporeal substance is 
composed of bodies or parts than to suppose that a 
body is composed of surfaces, surfaces of lines, and 
that tines, finally, ore composed of points. Every one 
who knows that clear reason is infallible ought to admit 
tins, and especially those who deny that a vacuum 
can cxbt. For if corporeal substance could be so 
divided that its parts could be really distinct, why 
could not one part be antiihikted, the rest remaining, 
as before, connected with one another? And why must 
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all ^ so fitted together that there can be no vacutim? 
For of things which are really distinct the one from 
the other, one can be and reimin in its own position 
without the other. Since therefore it is supposed 
that there is no vacuum in Nature (about w'hich 1 will 
sjieak at another time), but that all the parts must be 
united, so that no vacuum can esist, it follows that 
they cannot be really separated; that ts to say, that 
corporeal substance, in so far as it is substance, cannot 
be divided. 

If, nevertheless, any one should now ask why there 
is a natural tendency to consider quantity as capable 
of division, I reply that quantity is conceived by us 
in two ways: either abstractly or superficially; that is 
to say, as we imagine it, or else as substance, m which 
way it is conceived by the intellect alone. If, there¬ 
fore, we regard quantity (as we do very often and 
easily) as it exists in the imagination, we find it to be 
finite, divisible, and composed of parts; but if we 
regard it as it exists in the intellect, and conceive it in 
so far as it is substance, w'hich is very difficult, then, 
as we have already sufficiently demonstrated, we find 
it to be m finite, one, and indivisible. 

This will be plain enough to all who know bow to 
distinguish between the imagination and the intellect, 
and more especially if we remember that matter is 
everj'where the same, and that, except in so far as we 
regard it as affected in different ways, parts are not 
distinguished In it; that is to say, they are distinguished 
with regard to mode, but not with regard to reality. 
For example, we conceive water as being divided, in 
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so far as it is water^ and that its parts are separated 
from one another^ but in so far as it is corporeal sub¬ 
stance we canno t thus conceive it, for as such It is 
neither separated nor divided. Moreover, water, in 
so far as it is water, is originated and destroyed; but 
in so far as it is substance, it is neither originated nor 
destroyed. 

By this reasoning I think that T have also answered 
the second argument, since that too is based upon the 
assumption that matter, considered as substance, is 
divisible and composed of parts. And even if what 
I have urged were not true, 1 do not know why matter 
should be unworthy of the divine nature, since outside 
God no substance can exist from which the divine 
nature could suffer' All things, I say, are in God, and 
everything which takes place by the laws alone of the 
inhnite nature of God, and follows (as I shall presently 
show) from the necessity of His essence. Therefore 
in no way whatever can it be asserted that God suffers 
from anything, or that substance extended, even if it 
be supposed divisible, is unworthy of the divine nature, 
provided only it be allowed that it is eternal and in* 
I'mite. . . . Whatever is, is in God, and nothing can 
either be or be conceived without God. 


The Properties o f God 

I 

From the necessity of the divine nature infinite num¬ 
bers of things in infinite ways (that is to say, all things 
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which can be conceived by the mfinlte mtdJect) mua* 
foUow. 

This proposition must be plain to every one who 
considers that from the given definition of anjrthing a 
number of properties necessarily following from it 
{that is to say, fodowing from the essence of the thing 
itself) are inferred by the intellect^ and just in propor¬ 
tion as the definition of the thing expresses a greater 
reality^ that is to say, just in proportion as the essence 
of the thing defined in\'oIves a greater reality, will more 
properties be inferred. Bnt the divine nature possesses 
absolutely infinite attributes (Def. 6), each one of 
which expresses infinite essence in its own kind (in sm 
gtncre), and therefore, from the necessity of the divine 
nature, infinite numbers of things in infinite wa3rs {that 
is to say, all things which can be conceived by the in¬ 
finite intellect) must necessarily follow. Hence it fol¬ 
lows that God is the efficient cause of all things which 
can fall under the infinite intellect. It follows, scc-^ 
ondly, that God is cause through Himself, and not 
through that which is contingent (per" &ccidens). It 
follows, thirdly, that God is absolutely the first cause. 


It 

We have just shown that from the necessity, or 
(which is the same thing) from the laws only of the 
divine nature^ infinite numbers of things absolutely 
follow': and w'e bnve demonstrated that nothing can 
be, nor can be conceived, without God, but that all 
things are in God. Therefore, outside Himself, there 
can be nothing by which He may be determined or 
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compelled to act; and therefore He acts from the laws 
of His own nature only, and is compelled by no one. 

Hence it follows, firstly, that there is no cause, either 
external to God or within Hiin, wUch can excite Him 
to act except the perfection of His own nature. It 
follows, secondly, that God alone is a free cause; for 
God alone exists from the necessity alone of His own 
nature and acts from the necessity alone of His own 
nature. Therefore He alone is a free cause. 

There are some who think that God is a free cause 
because He can, as they think, bring about that those 
things which we have said follow from His nature— 
that is to say, those things which are in His power— 
should not he, or should not be produced by Him. But 
this is simply saying that God could bring about that 
it should not follow from the nature of a triangle that 
its three angles should be equal to two right angles, 
or that from a given cause an effect should not follow, 
which is absurd. But I shall show farther on, without 
the help of this proposition, that neither intellect nor 
will pertain to the nature of God. 

I know indeed that there are many who think them¬ 
selves able to demonstrate that intellect of the highest 
order and freedom of will both pertain to the nature of 
God, for they say that they know nothing more perfect 
which thej^ can attribute to Him than that which is the 
chief perfection in ourselves. But although they con¬ 
ceive God as actually possessing the highest intellect, 
they nevertheless do not believe that He can bring 
about that all those things should exist which are ac¬ 
tually in His intellect, for they think that by such a 
supposition they would destroy His power. If He hat* 
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created, they say, al[ things which are in His intellect, 
He could have created nothing more, and this they 
believe, does not accord with God’s omnipotencej so 
then they prefer to consider God as indifferent to all 
tiling, and creating nothing except that which He has 
decreed to create by a certain absolute will. But I 
think that I have shown with suflicieDt clearness that 
from the supreme power of God, or from His inhnite 
nature, infinite things in mhnite ways, that is to say, all 
things, have necessarily flowed, or continually follow 
by the same necessity, in the same way as it follows 
from the nature of a triangle, from eternity and to 
eternity, that its three angles are equal to tw'o right 
angles. The omnipotence of God has therefore been 
actual from eternity, and in the same actuality will 
remain to eternity. In this way the omnipotence of 
God, in my opinion, is far more firmly established. 

My adversaries, indeed (if I may be permitted to 
speak plainly), seem to deny the omnipotence of God, 
inasmuch as they are forced to admit that He has in 
His mind an infinite number of things which might be 
created, but which, nevertheless, He will never be able 
to create, for if He were to create all things which 
Re has in His mind. He would, according to them, ex¬ 
haust His onmipotence and make Himself imperfect. 
Therefore, in order to make a perfect God, they are 
compelled to make Him incapable of doing all those 
things to which His power extends, and anything more 
absurd than this, or more opposed to God*s omnipo¬ 
tence, I do not think can be imagined. 

Moreover — to say a word, too, here about the in¬ 
tellect and will which we commonly attribute to God 
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—if intellect and will pertain to His etemaJ essence;^ 
these attributes cannot be understood in the sense in 
which men generally use them^ for the intellect and 
will which could constitute His essence would have to 
differ entirely from our intellect and wHI, and could 
resemble ours in nothing except in name. There could 
be no further likeness than that between the cdestial 
constellation of the Bog and the animal which barks. 
This I wfll demonstrate as follows: If iniellect pertains 
to the divine nature, it cannot^ like our mtellect, follow 
the things which are its object (as many suppose), nor 
can it be simultaneous in its nature with them, since 
God is prior to all things in causality; but, on the 
contrary, the truth and formal essence of things is 
what it is, because as such it exists objectively in God*s 
intellect. Therefore the intellect of God, in so far 
as it IS conceived to constitute His essence, is in truth 
the cause of things, both of their essence and of their 
existence, — ^a truth which seems to have been under¬ 
stood by those who have maintained that God’s in¬ 
tellect, willp and power are one and the same thing. 

Since, therefore, God's intellect is the sole cause of 
things, both of their essence and of their existence (as 
we have already shown), it must necessarily differ 
from them with regard both to its essence and exist¬ 
ence; for an effect differs from its cause pred^Iy in 
that which it has from its cause. For example, one man 
is the cause of the existence but uot of the essence of 
another, for the essence is an eternal truth; and there^ 
fore with regard to essence the two men. may e^xactly 
resemble one another^ but with regard to existence 
they must differ. Consequently if the existence of one 
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should perish, that of the other will not therefore 
perish; blit if the essence of one could be destroyed 
and become false, the essence of the other would be 
likewise destroyed. Therefore a thing which is the 
cause both of the essence and of the existence of any 
effect must differ from that effect both with regard to 
its essence and with regard to its existence* But the 
intellect of God is the cause both of the essence and 
existence of our intellect; therefore the intellect of 
God, so far as it is conceived to constitute the divine 
essence, differs from our intellect both with regard to 
its essence and its existence^ nor can it coindda with 
our intellect in anything except the name, which is 
what we essayed to prove- The same demonstration 
may be applied to ihe willj as any one may easily see 
for himself* 


in 

All things which are, are in God and must be con¬ 
ceived through Him and therefore He is the cause of 
the things which are in Himself, Moreover, outside 
"God there can be no substance, that is to say (Def. 3), 
outside Him nothing can exist which is in Itself. God, 
therefore, is the immanent, but not the transitive cause 
of all things. 

The Necessity of AU Things 

In nature there is nothing contingentt but aU things 
are determined from the necessity of the divine nature 
tQ exist and act in a certain manner* * * * That which 
has not been thus determined by God cannot determine 
itself to action. A thing which has been determined 
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by God to any action cannot render itself indetermi¬ 
nate. 

... All things have necessarily followed from the 
given nature of God and from the necessity of His 
nature have been determined to existence and acdon 
in a certain manner. If therefore things could have 
been of another naturcj or could have been determined 
in another manner>to action, so that the order of nature 
would have been different, the nature of God might 
then be different to that which it now is, and hence 
that different nature would necessarily exist, and there 
mi^t consequently be two or more Gods, which is 
absurd. Therefore things could be produced by God 
in no other manner and in no other order than that in 
which they have been produced. 

Since I have thus shown, with greater clearness, than 
that of noonday light, that in things there is absolutely 
nothing by virtue of which they can be called con¬ 
tingent, I wish now to explain in a few words what 
is to be understood by contingent, but, firstly, what is 
to be understood by necessary and impossible. 

A thing is called necessary either in reference to its 
essence nr its cause. For the existence of a thing 
necessarily follows either from the essence and defini¬ 
tion of the thing itself, or from a given efficient cause. 
In the same way a thing is said to be impossible either 
because the essence of the thing itself or its definition 
involves a contradiction, or because no externa] cause 
exists determinate to the production of such a thing. 
But a thing cannot be called contingent unless with 
reference to a deficiency in our knowledge. For if we 
do not know that the essence of a thing involves a coU' 
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tradiction, or if we actually know that it involves do 
contradiction, and nevertheless we can affirm nothing 
with certainty about its existence because the order 
of causes is concealed from us, that thing can never 
appear to us either as necessary or impossible, and 
therefore we call it either contingent or possible. 

From what has gone before it clearly follows that 
things have been produced by God in the highest de¬ 
gree of perfection, since they have necessarily followed 
from the existence of a most perfect nature. Nor 
does this doctrine accuse God of any imperfection, 
but, on the contrary, His perfection has compelled us 
to affirm it. Indeed, from its contrary would clearly 
follow, as I have shown above, that God is not ab¬ 
solutely perfect, since, if things had been produced 
in any other fashion, another nature would have had 
to be assigned to Him, different from that which the 
coitsideratioti of the most perfect Being compels us 
to assign to Him. I do not doubt that many will reject 
this opinion as ridiculous, nor wQI they care to apply 
themselves to its consideration, and this from no other 
reason than that they have been in the habit of assign¬ 
ing to God another liberty widely different from that 
absolute will which (Def. 7) we have taught. On 
the other hand, I do not doubt, if they were willing 
to study the matter and properly to consider the series 
of our demonstratioDs, that they would altogether re¬ 
ject this liberty which they now assign to God, not 
only as of no value, but as a great obstacle to knowl¬ 
edge. Neither is there any need that I should here 
repeat those things which are said [above] *, 
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But for the sake of tiiose who differ from me, I will 
here show that although it bo granted that will per< 
tains to God’s essence, it follows nevertheless from His 
perfection that things could be created in no other mode 
or order by Him. This it will be easy to show if we 
first consider that w'bich my opponents themselves ad¬ 
mit, that it depends upon the decree and will of God 
alone that each thing should be what it is, for other¬ 
wise God would not be the cause of all things. It is 
also admitted that all God's decrees were decreed by 
God Himself from all eternity, for otherwise imperfec¬ 
tion and inconstancy would be proved against Him. 
But since in eternity there is no mken nor before nor 
after, it follows from the perfection of God alone that 
He neither can decree nor could ever have decreed any¬ 
thing else than that which He has decreed: that is to 
say, God has not existed before His decrees, and can 
never exist without them. But it is said that alfbou^ 
it be supposed that God had made the nature of things 
different from that which it is, or that from eternity 
He had decreed something else about Nature and her 
Order, it would not thence follow that anv imperfec¬ 
tion exists in God. But if this be said, it must at the 
same time he allowed that God can change His de¬ 
crees, For if God had decreed something about Nature 
and her order other than that which He has decreed— 
that is to say, if He bad willed and conceived some¬ 
thing else about Nature—He would necessarily have 
had an intellect and a will different from those w-hich 
He now has. .And if it lie allowed to assign to God 
another intellect and another will without any change, 
of His essence and of His perfecUon, what is the rea- 
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son why He cannot now change His decrees about 
creation and nevertheless remain equally perfect? For 
His intellect and will regarding created Lhinj^ and 
their order remain the same in relationship to Hia es* 
sence and perfection in whatever manner His intellect 
and will are conceived. 

Moreover, all the philosophers whom I have seen 
admit that there is no such thiog as an intellect exist¬ 
ing potentially in God, but only an intellect existing 
actually. But since His intellect and His will are not 
distinguishable from His essence, as all admit, it iol- 
lows from this also that if God had had another intellect 
actuall}' and another will. His essence would have been 
necessarily different, and hence, as I showed at the 
beginning, if things had been produced by God in a 
manner different from that in which they now exists 
God's intellect and will, that is to say, His essence (as 
has been granted), mu.st have been different, which is 
absurd. 

Since, therefore, things could have been produced 
by God in no other manner or order, this being a truth 
which follows from His absolute perfection, there is 
no sound reasoning which can persuade us to believe 
that God was unwilling to create all things which are 
in His intellect with the same perfection as that in 
which they exist in His intellect. But we shall be told 
that there is no perfection nor imperfection in things, 
but that that which is in them by reason of which they 
are perfect or imperfect and are said to be good or 
evil depends upon the W'ill of God alone, and there¬ 
fore if God had willed He could have effected that 
that which is now perfection should have been the 
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extreme of imperfection, and vice versa. But whal 
else would this be than openly to affirm that God, who 
necessarily understands what He wills, is able by H!g 
will to understand things in a manner dififerent from 
that in which He understands them, which, as I have 
just shown, is a great absurdity? I can therefore turn 
the argument on my opponents in this way. All things 
depend upon the power of God. In order that things 
may be differently constituted, it would be necessary 
that God’s will should be differently constituted; but 
God’s will cannot be other than it is as we have lately 
most dearly deduced from His perfection. Things 
therefore cannot he differently constituted. 

I confess that this opinion, which subjects ail things 
to a certain indifferent God’s will, and affirms that all 
things depend upon God’s goad pleasure, is at a less 
distance from the truth than the opinion of those who 
affirm that God does everything for the sake of the 
Good. For these seem to place something outside of 
God which is independent of Him, to which He looks 
whfle He is at work as to a model, or at which He aims 
as if at a certain mark. This ts indeed nothing else 
than to subject God to fate, the most absurd thing 
which Can be affirmed of Him whom we have shown to 
be the first and only free cause of the essence of all 
things as well as of their existence. Therefore it is 
not worth while that I should waste time in refuting 
this absurdity. 

Before I go any farther, I wish here to explain or 
rather to recall to recoilection, what we mean by 
TuUttra natarans and what by natura naiurata. For, 
from what has gone before, I think it is plain that by 
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nature naturans we are to understand that which is in 
itself and is conceived through itself, or those attributes 
of substance which express eternal and infinite essence, 
that is to say, God in so far as He is considered as a 
free cause. But by nature mtitrata I understand 
ever^dhing which follows from the necessity of the 
nature of God, or of any one of God's attributes, that 
is to say, all the modes of God’s attributes in so far 
as they are considered as things which are in God, and 
which without God can neither be nor can be con¬ 
ceived. 

. . . ludividual thin^ are nothing but affections or 
modes of God's attributes, expressing those attributes 
in a certain and determinate manner. 


General Conclustom 

I have now explained the nature of God and its prop' 
ertj'es. I have shown that He necessarily exists; 
that He is one God; that from the necessity alone of 
His own nature He is and acts; that He is, and in what 
way He is, the free cause of all things; that all things 
are in Him, and so depend upoo Him that without Him 
they can neither be nor can be conceived; and, finally, 
that all things have been predetermined by Him, not 
indeed from freedom of will or from absolute good 
pleasure, but from His absolute nature or tnhnite 
power. 

Moreover, wherever an opportunity was afforded, 
I have endeavored to remove prejudices which might 
hinder the perception of the truth of what I have 
demonstrated; but because not a few still remain which 
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have been and are now sufficient to prw*e a vety great 
hindrance to the comprehenBion of the connection of 
things in the manner in which 1 have explained it I 
have thou^t it worth while to call them iip to he ex¬ 
amined by reason. But all these prejudices which I 
here imdettake to point out depend upon this solely; 
that it is commonly supposed that all things in Nature, 
like men, work to some end; and indeed it is thought to 
be certain that God Himself directs all things to some 
sure end, for it is said that God has made all things 
for man, and man that he may worship God, 

This, therefore, T will first investigate by inquiring, 
firstly, why so many rest in this prejudice, and why all 
are so naturally inclined to embrace it? I shall then 
show its falsity, and, finally, the manner in which there 
have arisen from it prejudices concerning goad and evil, 
merit and sin, praise and bhwte, order and disorder, 
beatfty and deformity, and so forth. This, however, 
is not the place to derluce these things from the nature 
of the human mind. It will be sufficient if I here take 
as an axiom that which no one ought to dispute, namely, 
that man is born ignorant of the causes of things, and 
that he has a desire, of which he is conscious, to seek 
that which is profitable to him. From this it follows, 
firstly, that he thinks himself free because he is con¬ 
scious of his wishes and appetites, whilst at Uie same 
time he is ignorant of the causes by which he is led 
to wish and desire, not dreaming what they are; and, 
secondly, it follows that man does ever>'thing for an 
end, namely, for that which is profitable to him, which 
is what he seeks. Hence it happens that he attempts 
to discover merely the final causes of that which has 
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happened; and when he has beard them he h satisfied, 
because there is no longer any cause for further ua- 
certainty* But if he canuot hear from another what 
these final causes are, nothing remains but to turn 
to himself and reflect upon the ends which usually de¬ 
termine him to the like actions, and thus by his own 
mind he necessarily judges that of another. 

lIorcoveFj since be discovers^ both within and with* 
out himself a multitude of means which contribute not 
a little to the attainment of what is profitable to him¬ 
self—for example^ the eyes, which are useful for seeing, 
the teeth for mastication^ plants and auJmaJs for 
nourishment, the sun for giving light, the $ea for feed¬ 
ing ftsh, etc.—it comes to pass that all natural objects 
are cxmsidered as means for obtaining what is profit¬ 
able* These too being evidently discovered and not 
created by man, hence he has a cause for believing that 
some other person exists, who has prepared them for 
man^s use* For having considered them as means it 
was impossible to believe that they had created them¬ 
selves, and so he was obliged to infer from the means 
which he was in the hahil of providing for himself that 
some ruler or rulers of Nature exist, endowed with 
human liberty, who have taken care of all things for 
him, and have made all things for his use. Since be 
never heard anything about the mind of these rulers^ he 
was compelled to judge of it from his own, and hence he 
afiirmed that the gods direct everything for his advan¬ 
tage, in order that he may be bound to them and hold 
them in the Eiighest honor* This is the reason why 
each man has devised for himself, out of his own braiUj 
'a different mode of worshiping God, so that God 
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fiiight love him above others, and direct all Nature to 
the service of his blind cupidity and msatiahle avarice. 

Thus has this prejudice been turned into a supersti¬ 
tion and has driven deep roots into the mind—a prej¬ 
udice which was the reason why every one has so 
eagerly tried to discover and explain the float causes 
of things. The attempt, however, to show that Nature 
does nothing in vain (that is to say, nothing which is 
not profltable to man), seems to end in showing that 
Nature, the gods, and man are alike mad. 

Do but see, I pray, to what all this has led. Amidst 
so much in Nature that is beneficial, not a few things 
must have been observed which are injurious, such as 
Btorms, earthquakes, diseases, and it was aflarmed that 
these things happened either because the gods were 
angry because of wrongs which had been inflicted on 
them by man, or because of sins committed in tbe 
method of worshiping them; and although experience 
daily contradicted this, and showed by an inflmty of 
examples that both the beneficial and the injurious 
were indiscriminately bestowed on the pious and the 
impious, the inveterate prejudices on this point have 
not therefore been abandoned. For it was much easier 
for a man to place these things aside with others of 
the use of which he was ignorant, and thus retain his 
present and inborn state of ignorance, than to destroy 
the whole superstructure and think out a new one. 
Hence it was looked upon as indisputable that the 
judgments of the gods far surpass our comprehension; 
and this opinion alone would have been sufficient to 
keep the human race in darkness to all eternity, if 
mathematics, which does not deal with entls, but with 
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the eascDces and properties of had not placed 

before us another niJe of truths In addition to mathe¬ 
matics, other causes also might be assigned, which it 
is superfluous here to enumerate, tending to make mea 
reflect upon these universal prejudices, and leading 
them to a true knowledge of things. 

I have thus sufEdently explained what I promised 
la the first place to explain. There will now be uo 
need of many words to show that Nature has set no 
end before herself, and that all final causes are noth¬ 
ing but human fictions. For I believe that thig is suffi¬ 
ciently evident both from the foundations and causes 
of this prejudice, as well as from all those propositions 
in which I have shown that all things are begotten by 
a certain eternal necessity of Nature and in absolute 
perfection. Thus much^ nevertheless, I will add^ that 
this doctrine concerning an end altogether overturns 
nature. For that which is in truth the cause it con¬ 
siders as the effect, and vice veF^<i, Again, that which 
is first in Nature it puts last; and, finally, that which 
is supreme and most perfect it makes the most imper¬ 
fect. For, passing by the first two assertions as self- 
evident, it is plain that that effect is the most per¬ 
fect which is Immediately produced by God, and in 
proportion as intermediate causes are necessary for 
the production of a thing is It imperfect. But if things 
which are immediately produced by God were made 
in order that He might obtain the end He had in view, 
then the last things for Ihe sake of which the first exist, 
must be the most perfect of ail. 

Again, this doctrine does away with God^s perfection 
For if God works to obtain an end, He necessarily seebi 
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something of which he stands in need. And although 
theologians and metaphysidans distinguish hetween the 
end of want and the end of assimilation {frnem in^~ 
gentm et jinetn assimHationh), they confess that God 
has done alt things for His own sake, and not for the 
sake of the things to be created, because before the 
creation they can assign nothing excepting God for 
the sake of which God could do anything; and there¬ 
fore they are necessarily compelled to admit that God 
stood in need of and desired those things for which He 
determined to prepare means. This is self-e\1dcnt. 
Nor is it here to lie overlooked that the ailherents of 
this doctrine, who have found a pleasure in displaying 
their ingenuity in assigning the ends of things, have 
introduced a new species of argument, not the reductio 
ad ititpassiblCt but the reditetw ad igri&rajitiam, to prove 
their position, which shows that it had no other method 
of defense left. 

For, by way of example, if a stone had fallen from 
some roof on somebody’s head and killed him, they 
will demonstrate in this manner that the stone has 
fallen in order to kill the man. For if it did not fall 
for that purpose by the will of God, how could so many 
circumstances concur through chance (and a number 
often simultaneously do concur)? You will answer, 
perhaps, that the event happened because the wind 
blew and the man was passing that way. But, they 
will urge, why did the wind blow at that time, and 
why did the man pass that way precisely at the same 
moment? If you again reply that the wind rose then 
because the sea on the preceding day began to be 
stormy, the weather hitherto having been calm, and 
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that the man had beea invited by a friendj they will 
urge again—because there is no end of questioning— 
But why was the sea agitated? why was the man 
invited at that time? And so they will not cease from 
asking the causes of causes, until at last you fly to the 
will of God, the refuge for ignorance. 

So, alsOj when they behold the structure of the human 
bc>dy, they are amazed; and because they are ignorant 
of the causes of such art. they conclude that the body 
was made not by mechanical but by a supernatural or 
divine artp and has been formed in such a way so that 
the one part may not injure the other. Hence it hap¬ 
pens that the man who endeavors to find out the true 
causes of miracles^ and who desires as a wise man to 
understand Nature, and not to gape at it like a fool, is 
generally considered and proclaimed to be a heretic 
and impious by those whom the vulgar worship as 
the interpreters both of Nature and the gods. For 
these know that if ignorance be removed, amazed 
stupidityp the sole ground on which they rely in argu- 
ing or in defending their authority, is taken away also. 
But these things T leave and pass on to that which I 
determined to do in the third place. 

After man has persuaded himself that all things 
which exist are made for him, he must in everything 
adjudge that to be of the greatest importance which 
is most useful to himp and he must esteem that to be 
of surpassing worth by which he is most beneficially 
affected. In this way he is compelled to form those 
notions by which he explains Nature; such, for in¬ 
stance, as good, evUt order, confusion, heaif cold, 
beauty^ and deformity^ etc,; and because he suppose 
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himself to be free, notions like those of praist and 
blamep sin and merii^ have arisen. These latter I 
shall hereafter explain when I have treated of human 
nature; the former I wfll here briefly unfold. 

It is to be observed that man has given the name 
good to everything which leads to health and the wor¬ 
ship of God; on the contrary^ eveiything which does 
not lead thereto he calls cviL But because those who 
do not understand Nature afErm nothing about things 
themselves^ but only imagine them, and take the im¬ 
agination to be understanding, they therefore^ ignorant 
of things and their nature^ firmly believe an otder to 
be in things; for ivhen things are so placed that if 
they are represented to us through the senses^, we can 
easily imagine them, and consequently easily remem¬ 
ber them, w^e call them well arranged; bnt if they are 
not placed so that we can imagine and remember them, 
we call them badly arranged or confused. Moreover, 
since those things are more espedally pleasing to us 
which we can easily imagine, men therefore prefer 
order to confusion, as if order were something in Na¬ 
ture apart from our own imaguiation; and they say 
that God has created everything in order, and in this 
manner they ignorantly attribute imagination to God, 
unless they mean perhaps that God, out of consider¬ 
ation for the human imagination, has disposed thin^ 
in the manner in which they can most easily be 
Imagined. No hesitation either seems to be caused by 
the fact that an infinite number of things are dis* 
covered which far surpass our imagination, and very 
many which confound it through its weakness* But 
enough of this. 
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The other notions which I have mentiooed are noth¬ 
ing but modes in which the imagiDation is aHected in 
different ways, and nevertheless they are regarded by 
the ignorant as being specially attribul^ of things, 
because, as we have remarked, men consider all tbin^ 
as made for themselves, and call the nature of a thing 
good, evil, sound, putrid, or corrupt, just as they arc 
aifected by it. For e^mple, if the motion by i^ch 
the nerves are aifected by means of objects represented 
to the eye conduces to well-being, the objects by which 
it is caused are called bcautiftdi while those ejtciting 
a contrary motion are called deformed. These things, 
too, which stimulate the senses thtougb the nostrils arc 
called sweet-smelling or stinking) those which act 
through the taste are called sweet or bitter, fuU-flavored 
or insipid; those which act through the touch, hard or 
soft, heavy or light; those, lastly, which act through 
the ears are said to make a noise, sound, or harmony, 
the last having caused men to lose their senses to 
such a degree that they have believed that God even 
is delighted with it. Indeed, philosophers may be found 
who have persuaded themselves that the celestial mo¬ 
tions beget a harmony. 

All these things sufhciently show that every one 
judges things by the constitution of his brain, or rather 
accepts the affections of his imagination in the place 
of things/ It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, as 

’ Beauty, my dear Sir, ti net SO mudt a qvinEty of the object 
as an tfftci In li5m who beholds it. If our s%hl wrre Longer 
or shart^ri or, if our coTmiLution went ^'hat cow 

bcnutlfut to Ui WOLlId- scezn nfriwh-r ^-M-n wiiat Wg □OW ThiMilr 

mt?!hapcn we shouTd in^^t^rd beautffEil. Tht utosl beauti/ul bimd 
seen Uirougb the iuj£rt]$ciipc will appear horrible. Some tMngs 
are bHLutifyl at n ctistanecp but ugly near; ihua thin^ in 
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we may observe in passing, that all those controversies 
which we see have arisen amongst men, so that at last 
skeptidsm has been the result For although human 
bodies agree in many things, they differ in more, and 
therefore that which to one person is good will appear 
to another evil, that which to one fs well arranged to 
another is confused, that which pleases one will dis¬ 
please another, and so on in other cases which I pass 
by both because we cannot notice them at length here, 
and because they are within the esperience of 
every one. For every one has heard the expressions: 
So many heads, so many ways of thinking; Every one 
is satisfied with his own way of thinking; Differences 
of brains are not less common than differences of 
taste;—all which maxims show that men decide upon 
matters according to the constitution of their brains, 
and imagine rather than understand things. 

If men understood things, they would, as mathe¬ 
matics prove, at least be all alike convinced if they 
were not all alike attracted. We see, therefore, that all 
those methods by which the common people are in the 
habit of explaining Nature are only different sorts of 
imaginations, and do not reveal the nature of anvthing 
in itself, but only the constitution of the imagination; 
and because they have names as if they were entities 
jxisting apart from the imagination, I call them entities 
uot of the reason but of the imagination. All argument 

tlunuetvH, ud in nktien to GtMj, are aeither ugly aor bcautirul. 
Thr-rjfqic, h« who Myj that God has emud the wt>rM sc that it 
ifii^t be hcautifal £] bcubd to ad^t ent of the two aitcnullVES; 
cither that God created llio world for tht ibJco of iocs's pisnsurc 
Md ciTsIsht. or ebe that He cftated mtu’s pleaHiie and eyESijht 
for the sake gf the world. From c kHn te Su^e Bostl (tti?4). 
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therefore, urged against us based upon such notions 
an be easily refuted. 

Many people, for instance, are accustomed to argue 
thus:—If all things have foUowed from the necessity 
of the most perfect nature of God, how is it that so 
many imperfections have arisen in Nature—corruption, 
for instance, of things till they stink; deformity, exdu 
ing disgust; confusion, evil, crime, etc.? But, as I have 
just observed, all this Is easily answered. For the per* 
fection of things is to be judged by their nature and 
power alone; nor are they more or less perfect because 
they delight or offend the human senses, or because they 
are beneficial or prejudicial to human nature. But to 
those who ask why God has not created all men in such 
a manner that they might be controlled by the dictates 
of reason alone, I give but this answer: Because to 
Him material was not wanting for the creation of every¬ 
thing, from the highest down to the very lowest grade 
of perfection; or, to speak more properly, because 
the laws of His nature were so ample that they sufficed 
for the production of everything which can be conceived 
by an infinite intellect, as 1 have demonstrated. 

These are the prejudices which I undertook to notice 
here. If any others of a similar character remain, 
they can easily be rectified with a little thought by 
any one. 
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ON MAN 


Ttit more thmffs ifu mind knows, (hr frfWrr if 
stands %ts eiwi powers and thf ardfr of ATalurf. The 
better tl understands its patxrers^ so mueh the mare 
easily ean it dtrett itself and propase rules ta tiself* 
The better, also, it understands the order of Nature, the 
more easUy iron it restram itself from is useless^ 

Sfinoxa. 






CHAPTER IX 


THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF THE 
HUMAN MIND 

Introductory 

I PASS on now to escplaio those things which must 
necessarily follow from the essence of God or the Be* 
ing eternal and infinite; not indeed to explain all these 
thinp, for we have demonstrated that an infinitude of 
things must follow in an infinite number of ways,— 
but to consider those things only which may conduct 
us, as it were, by the hand to a knowledge of the human 
mind and its highest happiness. 

Definitiofts 

I. By body, I understand a mode which expresses 
In a certain and determinate manner the essence of 
God in BO far as He b considered as the thing extended. 

II. I say that to the essence of anything pertains 
that, which being given, the thing itself is necessarily 
posited, and being taken away, the thing is necessarily 
taken; or, in other words, that, without which the thing 
can neither be nor be conceived, and which in its turn 
cannot be nor be conceived without the thing. 

III. By idea, I understand a conception of the 
mind which the mind forms because it b a thinkin g 
thing. 
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Explanation ^—I use the word conception rather than 
perception because the name perception seems to in¬ 
dicate that the ntind is passive in its relation to the 
object. But the word conception seems to express 
the action of the mind. 

TV. By adequate idea, I understand an idea which, 
in so far as it is considered in itself, without reference 
to the object, has all the properties or intemaJ signs 
(denotninatio/tcs intritisecas) of a true idea, 

Explattaihii :—1 say internal, so as to exclude that 
which is exteraai, the agreement, namely, of the idea 
with its object, 

V. Duration fs the indefiiiite continuation of ex* 
(stence. 

Explanation ^—I call it indefim'te because it cannot 
be determined by the nature itself of the existing thing 
nor by the efficient cause, which necessarily posits the 
existence of the thing but does not take it away. 

By reality and perfection I understand the 
same thing. 

Vll. By individual things I understand things which 
are finite and which have a determinate existence; and 
if a number of individuals so unite in one action that 
they are all simultaneously the canse of one effect, I 
consider them ail, so far, as one individual thing, * 

Axioms 

I. The essence of man does not involve necessary 
existence; that is to say, the existence as well as the 
non'-existetice of this or that man may or may not fol¬ 
low from the order of Kature. 

n. Man thinks. 
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II L Modes of thought, such as love, desire, or the 
emotions of the mind, by whatever name they may 
be called, do not exist, unless in the same individiia] 
the idea exist of a thing loved, desired, etc^ But the 
idea may exist although no other mode of thinking 
exist, 

IV. We perceive that a certain body is affected in 
many ways- 

V. No individual things are felt or perceived by 
us excepting bodies and modes of LhoughL 

The Mind of Cod 

Individual thoughts, or this and that thought, are 
modes which express the nature of God in a certain 
and determinate manner. God therefore possesses an 
attribute, the conception of which is involved in all 
individual thoughts, and through which they are con¬ 
ceived, Thought^ therefore, b one of the in finite 
attributes of God which expresses the eternal and 
infinite essence of God ot^ in other words, God is a 
thinking thing. 

Thk proposition b plain from the fact that we can 
conceive an infinite thinking Being. For the more 
things a thinking being can think, the more reahty 
or perfection we conceive it to possess^ and therefore 
the being which can think an infinitude of things in 
infimte ways is necessarily infinite by his power of 
thinking. Since, therefore, we can conceive an infinite 
Being by attending to thought alone,^ thought is neces¬ 
sarily one of the infinite attributes of God.^ 

1 it can be Uiatl wlttisifln ia an Mdbm 

of God, or God is an eitendctl 
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God can think an inlinitude of things in infinite ways, 
or (which is the same thing) can foim an idea of Hjs 
essence and of all the things which necessarily follow 
from it. But everything which is in the power of God 
is necessary. Therefore in God there necessarily ex¬ 
ists the idea of His essence, and of ail thinp which 
necessarily follow from His essence. 

The infinite intellect comprehends nothing but the 
attributes of God and His modes. But God is one. 
Therefore the idea of God, from which infinite num¬ 
bers of things follow in infinite ways, can be one only. 

The common people understand by God's power His 
free will and right over all existing things, which are 
therefore commonly looked upon as contingent; for 
they say that God has the power of destroying every- 
thing and reducing it to nothing. They very fre¬ 
quently, too, compare God’s poiver with the power 
of kings. That there is any similarity between the two 
we have disproved. We have shown that God does 
everything with that necessity with which He under¬ 
stands Himself; that fs to say, as it follows from the 
necessity of the divine nature that God understands 
Himself (a truth admitted by all), so by the same 
necessity it follows that God does an infinitude of 
things in infinite ways, Jloreover, we have shown 
that the power of God is nothing but the active essence 
of God, and therefore it is as impossible for us to con¬ 
ceive that God docs not act as that He does not exist. 
If it pleased me to go farther, I could show besides 
that the power which the common people ascribe to 
God is not only a human power (which shows that 
they look upon God as a man, or as being like a man), 
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but that it also involves weakness. But I do not care 
to talk so much upon the same subject. Again and 
again I ask the reader to consider and reconsider what 
is said upon this subject [above],‘ For it is not pos¬ 
sible for any one properly to understand the things 
which I wish to prove unless he lakes great care not 
to confound the power of God with the human power 
and right of kings. 

Tke Order and Dependence of Ideas ht God 

The formal Being of ideas is a mode of thought (as 
is self-eT-ddent); that is to say, a mode which expresses 
In a certain manner the nature of God in so far as He 
is a thinking thing. It is a mode, therefore, that in¬ 
volves the conception of no other attribute of God, 
and consequently is the effect of no other attribute 
except that of thought; therefore the formal Being of 
ideas recognizes God for its cause in so far only a: 
He is considered as a thinking thing, and not in so far 
as He is manifested by any other attribute; that is to 
say, the ideas both of God’s attributes and of indi¬ 
vidual things do not recognize as their efficient cause 
the objects of the ideas or the things which are per¬ 
ceived, but God Himself in so far as He is a thinking 
thing* 

God’s power of thinking is equal to His actual 
power of acting; that is to say, whatever follows 

* Chaplrr 

* The f ormal Buiif; of which an net moila cf thnugitit dDo 

not fdlkivf frtitn ihe divine nature berau» of His prior Jinonicdse 
of ihije things, bfil, just as wleiis foilow from the aiiribule 
Uiniight, in the saiM maimer and with the same necessily the oth 
Jects of ideas follow and are concluded fam ihrir attrihutee. 
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formaUy from the infinite nature of God, follows from 
Ihe idea of God (idea Dei), in the same order and in 
the same connection objecHveiy in God. 

The order and connection of ideas is the same as 
the order and connection of things. 

Before we go any farther, we must here rccali to 
our memory what we have already demonstrated, that 
everything which can be perceived by the infinite 
intellect as constituting the essence of substance per¬ 
tains entirely to the one sole substance onlv, and con¬ 
sequently that substance thinking and substance ex¬ 
tended arc one and the same substance, which is now 
comprehended under this attribute and now under 
that. Thus, also, a mode of extension and the idea of 
that mode are one and the same thing expressed in 
two different ways—a truth which some of the He¬ 
brews appear to have seen as if through a cloud, since 
they say that God, the intellect of God, and the things 
which are the objects of that intellect are one and 
the same thing. For example, the circle existing in 
nature and the idea that is in God of an existing circle 
are one and the same thing, which is manifested 
through different attributes; and, therefore, whether 
we think of Nature under the attribute of extension, 
or under the attribute of thought, or under any other 
attribute whatever, we shaJl discover one and the same 
order, or one and the same connection of causes; that 
is to say. in every case the same sequence of things. 
Nor have I had any other reason for saying that God 
is the cause of the idea, for example, of ihe drcle in so 
far only as He is a thinking thing, and of the circle 
itself in so far as He is an extended thing, but this, 
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that the formal Being of the idea of a circle can only 
be perceived throu^ another mode of thought, as its 
proximate cause, and this again must be perceived 
through another, and so on sd So that when 

things are considered as modes of thought, we must 
explain the order of the whole of Nature or the connec¬ 
tion of causes by the attribute of thought alone, and 
when things are considered as modes of extension, the 
order of the whole of Nature must he explained through 
the attribute of extension alone, and so with other at¬ 
tributes. Therefore God is in truth the cause of things 
as they are in themselves in so far as He consists of 
infinite attributes, nor for the present can I explain 
the matter more clearly. 

The Origin of the Ilttmatt Afiwd 

The human mind is a part of the infinite intellect 
of God, and therefore, when we say that the human 
mind perceives this or that thing, we say nothing else 
than that God has this or that idea; not indeed in so 
far as He is infinite, but in so far as He is manifested 
through the nature of the human mind, or in so far as 
He forms the essence of the human mind; and when 
we say that God has this or that idea, not merely in 
so far as He forms the nature of the human mind, but 
in so far as He has at the same time with the human 
mind the idea also of another dung, then we say that 
the human mind perceives the thing partially or in¬ 
adequately. 

, . . When you ask me my opinion on the question * 

^Figm a. klttT to Bfniy Okkaburs UA65)- 
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raised coDcertiing our knowledge of the means, whereby 
each part of Nature agrees with its whole, and the Tnan- > 
ner in which it is associated with the remaining parts, 
1 presume you are asking for the reasons which iti< 
duce us to believe that each part of Nature agrees 
with its whole, and is associated with the remaining 
parts. For as to the means whereby the parts are 
really associated, and each part agrees with its whole, 
I told you in my former letter that 1 am in ignorance. 
To answer such a question we should have to know the 
whole of Nature and its several parts. I will therefore 
endeavor to show the reason which led me to make 
the statement; but I will promise tliat I do not at* 
tribute to Nature either beauty or deformity, order or 
confvaioD. Only in relation to our imagination can 
things be called beautiful or deformed, ordered or con* 
ftised. 

By the association of parts, then, I merely mean 
that the laws or nature of one part adapt themselves 
to the laws or nature of another part, so as to cause 
the least possible inconsistency. As to the whole and 
the parts, I mean that a given number of things are 
parts of a whole, in so far as the nature of mch of 
them is adapted to the nature of the rest so that they 
all, as far as possible, agree together. On the other 
band, in so far as they do not agree, each of them 
forms, in our minds, a separate idea, and is to that 
t3Etent considered as a whole, not as a part. For in¬ 
stance, when the parts of lymph, chyle, etc., combine, 
according to the proponlon of the figure and size of 
each, so as to evidently unite, and form one fluid, the 
diyle, lymph, etc., considered uoder this aspect, are 
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part of the blood; but, iu so far as we consider the par¬ 
ticles of lymph as differing in figure and sise from the 
particles of chyle, we shall consider each of the two 
as a whole, not as a part. 

Let us imagine, with your permissioo, a Utde worm, 
living in the blood, able to distinguish by sight the 
particles of blood, lymph, etc., and to reflect on the 
manner in which each particle, on meeting with an¬ 
other particle, either is repulsed, or communicates a 
portion of its own motion. This little worm would 
live in the blood in the same way as we live In a part 
of the universe, and would consider each particle of 
blood, not as a part, but as a whole. He woiuld be 
unable to detemiiae how all the parts are modiffed 
by the general nature of blood, and are compelled by 
it to adapt themselves so as to stand in a ffxed rela¬ 
tion to one another. For if we imagine that there are 
no causes external to the blood, which could com¬ 
municate fresh movements to it, nor any space beyond 
the blood, nor any bodies whereto the particles of 
blood could communicate their motion, it is certain 
that the blood would always remain in the same state, 
and its particles would undergo no modiffcations, save 
those which may be conceived as arising from the 
relations of motion existing betw*een the lymph, the 
chyle, etc,, The blood would then always have to be 
considered as a whole, not as a parL But as there 
exist, as a matter of fact, very many causes which 
modify, in a given manner, the nature of blood, and 
are, in turn, modified thereby, it follows that other 
motions and other relations arise in the blood, spring¬ 
ing not from the mutual relations of its parts only, but 
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from the mutual relations between the blood as a whole 
and external causes. Thus the blood comes to be 
regarded as a part, not as a whole. So much for the 
whole and the part. 

All natural bodies can and ought to be considered 
in the same way as we have here considered the blood, 
for all bodies are surrounded by others, and are mutu¬ 
ally determined to exist and operate in a fixed and 
definite proportion, while the relations between motioii 
and rest in the sum total of them, that is, in the whole 
universe, remain unchanged. Hence it follows that 
each body, iu so far as it exists as modified in a par¬ 
ticular manner, must be considered as a part of the 
whole universe, as agreeing with the whole, and as¬ 
sociated with the remaining parts. As the nature of the 
universe is not limited, like the nature of blood, hut 
h absolutely infinite, its parts are by this nature of 
infinite power infinitely modified, and compelled to 
undergo infinite variations. . . . 

You see, therefore, how and why I think that the 
human body is a part of Nature. As regards the human 
mind, I beheve that it also is a part of Nature; for I 
maintain that there exists in Nature an infinite power 
of thinking, which, in so far as it Is infinite, contains 
subjectively the whole of Nature, and its thoughts pro¬ 
ceed in the same manner as Nature—^ihat is, in the 
sphere of ideas. Further, 1 take the human mind to 
be identical with this said power, not in so far as i;. 
is infinite, and perceives the whole of Nature, but in 
so far as it is finite, and perceives only the human body. 
In this manner, 1 maintain that the human mind is 
part of an infinite understanding. 
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Tkc Nature oj the Human Mind 

The essence of man is formed by certain modes of 
the attributes of God, that is to say, modes of thought, 
the idea of all of them being prior by nature to the 
modes of thought themselves; and if this idea exists, 
other modes (which also have an idea in nature prior 
to them) must exist in the same individual likewise; 
Therefore an idea is the first thing which forms the 
Being of the human mind. But it is not the idea of a 
non-existent thing, for then the idea itself could not 
be said to exist. It will therefore be the idea of 
something actually esistiiig. Neither will it be the 
idea of an infinite thing, for an infinite thing must al¬ 
ways necessarily exist, and this is absurd. Therefore 
the first thing which forms the actual Being of the 
human mind is the idea of an individual thing actually 
existing. 

The knowledge of everything which happens in the 
object of any idea necessarily exists in God, in so far 
as He is considered as modified hy the idea of that 
object; that is to say, in so far as He forms the mind 
of any being. The knowledge, therefore, necessarily 
exists in God of everything which happens in the 
object of the idea constituting the human mind; that 
is to say, it exists in Him in so far as He forms the 
nature of the human mind; or, whatever happens in 
the object of the fdea constituting the human mind 
must be perceived by the human mind; in other words, 
an idea of that thing will necessarily exist in the human 
mind. That is to say, if the object of the idea con¬ 
stituting the human mind be a body, nothing can bap- 
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peo in that body which is not fjcrceived by the mind. 

If the body w-ere not the object of the human mind, 
the ideas of the modifications of the body would not 
be in God, in so far as He has formed our mind, but 
would be in Him in so far as He has formed the mind 
of another thing; that is to say, the ideas of the modi¬ 
fications of the body would not be in our mind. But 
we have ideas of the modihcalious of a body; therefore 
the object of the idea constitutiug the human mind is a 
body, and that, too, actually existing. Again, if there 
were also any other object of the mind besides a body, 
since nothing exists from which some effect does not 
follow, the idea of some effort produced by this object 
would necessarily exist in our mind. But there is no 
such idea. Therefore the object of the idea constitut¬ 
ing the human mind is a body, or a certain mode of 
extension actually existing, and nothing else. 

Hence it follows that man is composed of mind and 
body, and that the human body exists as we perceive 
it. 

Hence we see not only that the human mind is 
united to the body, but also what is to be understood 
by the union of the mind and body. But no one can 
understand it adequately or distinctly without knowing 
adequately beforehand the nature of our body; for 
those things which we have proved hitherto are alto¬ 
gether general, nor do they refer more to mag than 
to other individuals, alt of which are animate, although 
in different degrees. For of everything there neces¬ 
sarily exists in God an idea of which He is the cause, 
in the same way as the idea of the human hodv exists 
in Him; and therefore eveiythhig that we have said 
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of the idea of the human body is necessarily true of 
the idea of any other thing. We cannot, however, 
deny that ideas, like objects themselves, differ from 
one another, and that one is more excellent and con¬ 
tains more reality than another, just as the object of 
one idea is more excellent and contains more reality 
than another. Therefore, In order to determine the 
differences between the human mind and other thinp 
and its superiority over them, we iiust first know, as 
we have said, the nature of its obje t, that is to say, the 
nature of the human body, I am not able to es^Iain 
it here, nor is such an ettplanation necessary for what 
I wish to demonstrate. 

This much, nevertheless, I will say generally, that 
in proportion as one body h better adapted than an¬ 
other to do or suffer many things, in the same propor¬ 
tion will the mind at the same time be better adapted 
to perceive many things, and the more the actions of 
a body depend upon itself alone, and the less other 
bodies cooperate with it in action, the better adapted 
will the mind be for distinctly understanding. We 
can thus determine the superiority of one mind to an- 
other; we can also see the reason why we have only a 
very confused knowledge of our body, together with 
m. ny oth^r things which I shall deduce in what fol' 
lows. 

The Complexily of the Hutitan Mind 

The idea which constitutes the formal Being of the 
human mind is the idea of a body which is composed 
of a number of individuals composite to a high degree. 
But an idea cf eack individual composing the body 
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must necessarily exist in God- therefore the idea of 
the huinan body ts camposed of these several ideas 
of the component parts. The idea which constitutes 
the formal Being of the human mind is not simple, but 
is composed of a number of ideas. 

All ways in which any body is affected follow at the 
same lime from the nature of the affected body, and 
from the nature of the affecting body; therefore the 
idea of these modifications necessarily involves the nar 
ture of each body, and therefore the idea of each way 
in which the human body is affected by an external 
body involves the nature of the human body and of 
the external body. 

Hence it follows, in the first place, that the human 
mind perceives the nature of many bodies together 
with that of its own body. 

It follows, secondly, that the ideas we have of ex¬ 
ternal bodies indicate the constitution of our own 
body rather than the nature of external bodies^ 


Imagmation 

If the human body be affected in a way which in¬ 
volves the nature of any external body, the human 
mind will contemplate that external body as actually 
existing or as present, until the human body be affected 
by a mode which excludes the existence or presence 
of the external body. 

When external bodies so determine the Suid parts 
of the human body that they often strike upon the 
softer parts, the fluid parts change the plane of the 
soft parts, and thence it happens that the fluid parts 
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are reflected from the new planes in a direction differ¬ 
ent from that in which they used to be reflected, and 
that also afterwards when they strike against these new 
planes by their own spontaneous motion, they are re¬ 
flected in the same way as when they were impelled 
towards those planes by external bodies. Consequently 
those fluid bodies produce a modification in the human 
body while they keep up this reflex motion similar to 
that produced by the presence of an external body. 
The mind, therefore, will think as before, that is to say, 
it will again Cv^atemplate the external body as present. 
This will happen as often as the fluid parts of the 
human body strike against those planes by their owu 
spontaneous motion. Therefore, although the external 
bodies by which the human body was once affected do 
not exist the min d will perceive them as if they were 
present so often as this action is repeated in the body, 

We see, therefore, how it is pKtssible for us to con¬ 
template thinp which do not exist as If they were 
actually present. This may indeed be produced by 
other causes, but I am satisfied with having here shown 
one cause through which I could explain it, Just as if 
I had explained it through the true cause, I do not 
think, however, that I am far from the truth, since no 
postulate which 1 have assumed contains anything 
which is not confirmed by an experience that we cannot 
mistrust, after we have proved the existence of the 
human body as we perceive it. 

We clearly see, moreover, what is the difference be¬ 
tween the idea, for example, of Peter, which constitutes 
the essence of the miud itself of Peter, and the idea of 
Peter himself which is in another man; for example. 
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ta Paul. For the former directly manifests the es¬ 
sence of the body of Peter himself, nor does it involve 
existence unless so long as Peter exists; the latter, on 
the other hand, indicates rather the constitution of 
the body of Paul than the nature of Peter; and there¬ 
fore so long as Paul's body exists with that constitu¬ 
tion, so long will Paul's mind contemplate Peter as 
present, although he does not exist. But in order that 
we may retain the custornajy phraseology, we will give 
to those modifications of the human body, the ideas of 
which represent to us external bodies If they were 
present, the name of images of things, although they do 
not actually reproduce the forms of the things. When 
the mind contemplates bodies in this way, we will say 
that it imagines. Here I wish it to be observed, in 
order that I may begin to show what error is, that 
these imaginations of the mind, regarded by them¬ 
selves, contain no error, and that the mind is not in 
error because it imagines, but only in so far as it is 
considered as wanting in an idea which excludes the 
existence of those things which it imagines as present. 
For if the mind, when it imagines non-existent things 
to be present, could at the same time know th ^i those 
things did not really exist, it would think its power 
of imagination to be a \'irtuc of its nature and not a 
defect, especially if this faculty of imagining depended 
upon its own nature alone, that is to say, if this faculty 
of the mind were free. 

Association of Ideas and Jlfemory 

If the human body has at any time been simul¬ 
taneously affected oy two or more bodies, whenever 
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the mind aiterwardB imagines one of them, it will also 
remember the others. 

We clearly understand by this what memory is. It 
is nothing else than a certain concatenation of ideas, 
involving the nature of things which are outside the 
human body, a concatenation which corresponds m the 
mind to the order and concatenation of the modiflca^ 
tions of the human body. I say, firstly, that it is a 
concatenation of those ideas only which involve the na¬ 
ture of things which ate outside the human body, and 
not of those Ideas which explain the nature of those 
things. Tor there are in truth ideas of the modificationa 
of the human body, which involve its nature as well as 
the nature of external bodies. I say, in the second 
place, that this concatenation takes place according to 
the order and concatenation of the modifications of the 
human body, that I may distinguish it from the con¬ 
catenation of Ideas which takes place according to the 
order of the intellect, and enables the mind to perceive 
things through their first causes, and is the same in 
all men. 

Hence we can clearly understand how it is that the 
mind from the thought of one thing at once turns to 
the thought of another thing which is not in any way 
like the first. For example, from the thought of the 
word pomttm a Roman immediately turned to the 
thought of the fruit, which has no resemblance to the 
articulate sound f omitm, nor anything in common with 
it, excepting this, that the body of that man was often 
affected by the thing and the sound; that is to say, 
he often heard the word pomum when be saw the fruit. 
In this manner each person will turn from one thought 
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to another according to the manner in which the habit 
of each has arranged the images of things in the body. 
The soldietj for instance, if he sees the footsteps of 
iL horse in the sand, wH) immediately turn from the 
thought of a horse to the thought of a horseman, and 
50 to the thou^t of war. The countryman, on the 
other hand, from the thought of a horse wHl turn to 
the thought of his plow, his held, etc.; and thus each 
person will turn from one thought to this or that 
thought, according to the manner in which he has been 
accustomed to connect and bind together the images of 
things in his mind. 


CHAPTER X 


THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF HUMAN 
KNOWXEDGE 

Of Truth 

Axt the ideas which are in God always agree with 
those things of which they are the ideas. Therefore; 
all ideas, in so far as they are related to God, are true. 

A true idea ‘ (for we possess a true idea) is some* 
thing different from its correlate (ideatuw)', thus a 
drcle is different from the Idea of a circle. The idea 
of a circle Is not something having a circumference 
and a center, as a circle has; nor is the idea of a body 
that body itself. Now, as it is something different 
from its correlate, it is capable of being understood 
through itself; in other words, the idea, in so far as 
its actual essence {essentia formalis) is concerned, may 
be the subject of another subjective essence. And, 
again, this second subjective essence will, regarded in 
itself, be something real and capable of being under¬ 
stood; and so on indefinitely. For instance, the man 
Peter is something real; the true idea of Peter is the 
reality of Peter represented subjectively, and is in 
itself something real, and quite distinct from the actual 
Peter. Now, as this true idea of Peter is in itself 

1 From tlw Improvtmttit of tht VitdersionJitii, |} SS-SS* 

ItJ 
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something real, and has its own individual existence^ 
it will also be capable of being understood—that is, of 
being the subject of another idea which will contain 
by representation all that the idea of Peter contains 
actuaUy. And, again, this idea of the idea of Peter 
has its own Individ tiality, which may become the sub¬ 
ject of yet another idea; and so on indefinitely. This 
every one may make trial of for lumself, by reflecting 
that he knows what Peter iSj and also knows that he 
knows, and further knows that be knows that he knows, 
etc. Hence, it is plain that, in order to understand 
the actnal Peter, it is not necessary first to understand 
the idea of Peter, and still less the idea of the idea of 
Peter. This is the same as saying that in order to 
know, there is no need to know that we know, much 
less to know that we know that we know. This is no 
more necessary than to know the nature of a circle 
before knowing the nature of a triangle. But with 
these ideas the contrary is the case; for in order to 
know that I know, I must first know. Hence it is 
clear that certainty is nothing else than the subjective 
essence of a thing: in other words, the mode in which 
we perceive an actual reality is certainty. Further, it 
is also evident that for the certitude of truth no further 
sign is necessary beyond the possession of a true idea; 
for, as I have shown, it is not necessary to know that 
we know that we know. , . . 

He who has a true idea knows at the same time 
that he has a true idea, nor can he doubt the truth of 
the thing. For no one who has a true idea is ignorant 
that a true idea involves the highest certitude; to have 
a true idea signifying just this, to know a thing per- 
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fectly or ^ ’well m possible. No one, in fact, can 
doubt this, unless he supposes an idea to be something 
dumb, like a picture on a tablet, instead of being a 
mode of thought, that is to say, intelligence itself. 
Moreover, I ask who can know that he understands 
a thing unless be first of all understands that thing? 
that is to say, who can know that he is certain of any-> 
thing unless he is first of all certain of that thing? 
Then, again, what can be clearer or more certain than 
a true idea as the standard of truth? Just as light 
reveals both itself and the darkness, so truth is the 
standard of itself and of the false. 


Of Faisity 

There is nothing positive in ideas which can coasU’’ 
tute a form of falsity. But falsity cannot consist in 
absolute privation (for we say that minds and not 
bodies err and are mistaken); nor can it consist in 
absolute ignorance, for to be ignorant and to be in 
error are different. Falsehood, therefore, consists in 
the privation of knowledge which is involved by made- 
quale knowledge of things or by inadequate and COU' 
fused ideas. For instance, men are deceived because 
they think themsetves free, and the sole reason for 
thinking so is that they are conscious of their own 
actions, and ignorant of the causes by which those 
actions are determined. Their idea of liberty tberefore 
is this—that they know no cause for their own actions; 
for as to saying that their acb'ons depend upon their 
will, these are words to which no idea is attached. 
What the will is, and in what manner it moves th# 
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body, every one is ignorant, for those who pretend 
otherwise, and devise seats and dwelling-places of the 
soul, usually eacite our laughter or disgust. Just in 
the same manner, when we loolt at the sun, we imagine 
its distance from us to be about 200 feet; the error 
not consisting solely in the imagination, but arising 
from our not knowing what the true distance is when 
we imagine, and what are the causes of our imagination. 
For although we may afterwards know that the sun 
is more than 600 diameters of the earth distant from 
us, we still imagine it near us, since we imagine it to be 
so near, not because, we are ignorant of its true dis¬ 
tance, but because a modification of our body In¬ 
volves the essence of the sun, In so far as our body It' 
self is affected by it. 


The Origin and Nattrre of Confirsed Ideas 

The ideas of the modifications of the human body 
Involve the nature both of external bodies and of the 
human body itself and must involve the nature not only 
of the human body, but of its parts, for the modifica¬ 
tions are ways in which the parts of the htnimn body; 
jind consequently the whole body, are affected. But an 
adequate knowledge of eitemal bodies and of the parts 
composing the human body does not exist in God in 
=0 far as He is considered as affected by the human 
mind, but in so far as He is affected by other ideas, 
rhese ideas of modifications, therefore, in so far as 
they are related to the human mind alone, are like con¬ 
clusions without premises, that is to say. as is self- 
evident, they ate confused ideas. 
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The idea which forms the nature of the mind is 
demonstrated in the same way not to be dear and dis¬ 
tinct when considered in itself. So also with the idea of 
the human mind, and the ideas of the ideas qf the 
modifications of the human body, in so far as they are 
related to the mind alone, as every one may rasily see. 

All ideas are in God and in so far as they are related 
to God are true and adequate. No ideas, therefore, 
are inadequate or confused unless m so far as they are 
related to the individual mind of some person. All 
ideas, therefore, both adequate and inadequate, follow 
by the same necessity. 

The Origin and Noiure of Adequ&te Ideas 

Let there be somethin|^, A, which is common to all 
hodies, and which is equally in the part of each body 
and in the whole. I say that A can only be adequately 
conceived. For the idea of A will necessarily be ade- 
quate in God, both in so far as He has the idea of 
the human body and in so far as He has the idea of 
its modifications, which involve the nature of the human 
body, and partly also the nature of external bodies; 
that is to say, this idea will necessarily be adequate 
in God in so far as He constitutes the human mind, or 
in so far as He has ideas which are in the human mind. 
The mind, therefore, necessarily perceives A ade¬ 
quately, both in so far as it perceives itself or its own 
or any external body; nor can A be conceived in any 
other manner. 

Hence it follows that some ideas or notions exist 
which are common to all men, for all bodies agree in 
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some things, irhicb must be adequately, that is to say, 
clearly and distiactly, perceived by all. 

Hence it follows also that the more things the body 
has in comnion with other bodies, the more things wOl 
the mind be adapted to perceive. 

Those ideas are also adequate which follow in the 
mind from ideas which are adequate in It. For when 
we say that an idea follows in the human mind- from 
ideas which are adequate in it, we do but say that in 
the divine intellect itself an idea exists of which God 
is the cause, not in so far as He is iniinitej nor in so 
far as He is affected by the ideas of a multitude of 
individual things, but in so far only as He constitutes 
the essence of the human mind. 

1 have thus explained the origin of those notions 
which are called common, and which ace the founda^ " 
tions of our reasoning; but of some axioms or notions 
other causes exist which it would be advantageous to 
explain by our method, for we should thus be able to 
distinguish those notions which are more useftjJ than 
others, and those which are scarcely of any use; these 
which are common; those which are clear and distinct 
only to those persons who do not suffer fram prejudice; 
and, finally, those which are ill-founded. Moreover, 
it would be manifest whence these notions which are 
called second, and consequently the axioms founded 
upon them, have taken their origin, and other things, 
too, would be explained which I have thought about 
at different times. Since, however, I have set apart 
this subject for another treatise, and because I do not 
wish to create disgust with excessive prolixity, I have 
determined to pass by these matters here. 
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Blit ntst to otnit sd^ijiiiig which is necessary for us to 
know, I iviii briefly give the causes from which terms 
called Tra^isccttdental, such as Being, Tfnng^ Some- 
tfdngf have taken their origin. These terms have arisen 
because the human body, inasmuch as it is limited, can 
'form distinctly in itself a certain number only of 
images at once. If this number be exceeded, the im¬ 
ages will become confused; and if the number of images 
which the body is able to form distinctly be greatly 
exceeded, they will all run one into another. Since 
this is so, it is clear that in proportion to the number 
of images which can be formed at the same time in 
the body will be the number of bodies which the human 
mind can imagine at the same time. If the images in 
the body, therefore, are all confused, the mind will 
confusedly imagine all the bodies without dislitiguish- 
ing the one from the other, and will include them aU, 
as it were, under one attribute, that of being or thing. 

The same confusion may also be caused by lack of 
uniform force in the images and from other analogous 
causes, which there is no need to discuss here, the con¬ 
sideration of one cause being sufficient for the purpose 
we have in view. For it all conies to this, that these 
temas signify ideas in the highest degree confused. It 
is in this way that those notions have arisen which are 
called Universal, such as, Mofv, Horse, Dog, etc,; that 
is to say, so many images of men, for instance, are 
formed in the human body at once, that they exceed the 
power of the unagination, not entirely, but to such a 
degree that the mind has no power to imagine the deter¬ 
minate number of men and the small diflerences of 
each, such as color and size, etc. It wiU therefore dts- 
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tinctJy imagine that only in which ah of them agree in 
60 far as the body b affected by them, for by that the 
body was chiefly affected, that is to say, by each indi- 
yidual, and this it will express fay the name mian, 
covering thereby an infinite number of individuals; to 
imagine a determinate number of individuals being out 
of its power. 

But we must observe that these notions are not 
formed by all persons in the same way, but that they 
vary in each case according to the thing by which the 
body is more frequently affected, and which the mind 
more easily imagines or recollects. For example, those 
who have more frequently looked with admiration upon 
the stature of men, by the name man will understand 
an animal of erect stature, while those who have been in 
the habit of fixing their thoughts on something else, will 
form another common image of men, describing man, 
for instance, as an animal capable of laughter, a biped 
w'ithout feathers, a rational animal, and so on; each 
person forming universal images of things according to 
the temperament of his own body. It is not therefore to 
be wondered at that so many controversies have arisen 
amongst those philosophers who have endeavored to ex¬ 
plain natural objects by the images of tbings alone. 


The Three Kinds oj Knoiofedge 

From what has been already said, it clearly appears 
that wc perceive many things and form universal ideas: 

I, From individual things, represented by the senses 
to us in a mutilated and confused manner, and without 
order to the intellect. These perc<qitions I have there- 
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foT6 b^n in the hnbit nf cnlljn^ knowledge from vague 
experience, 

2. Prom signsj as, for example, when wc hear or 
read certain words, we recollect things and fonn cer^ 
tain ideas of them similar to them, through which ideas 
we imagine things. These two ways of looking at 
things I shall hereafter call knowledge of the first 
kind, opinion or Imagination. 

3* From oiir possessing common notions and ade* 
quate ideas of the properties of things. This I shall 
call reason anti knowledge of the second kind. 

Besides these two kinds of knowledge, there is a 
third, as I shall hereafter show, which we shall call 
intnitive science. This kind of know'Ing advances from 
an adequate idea of the formal essence of certain at¬ 
tributes of God to the adequate knowledge of the 
essence of things. All this I will explain by one ex¬ 
ample, Let there be three numbers given through 
which It is required to discover a fourth which shall be 
to the third as the second is to the first, A merchant 
does not hesitate to multiply the second and third 
together and divide the product by the first, either 
because he has not yet forgotten the things which he 
heard without any demonstrarion from his school- 
raster, or because he has seen the truth of the rule 
with the more simple numbers, or because from the 
19th Prop, in the 7th book of Euclid he understands 
the common property of all proportionaU, 

But With the simplest numbers there Is no need of 
all this. If the numbers i, i, 3, for instance, be given, 
every one can see that the fourth proportional Is fi 
much more dearly than by any demonstration, because 
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from the ratio in which we see by one Intuition that the 
first stands to the second we conclude the fourth. 

To knowledge of the first kind we have said that all 
those ideas belong which are inadequate and confused, 
and, therefore, this knowledge alone is the cause of fal-^ 
sity. Moreover, to knowledge of the second and third 
kind we have said that those ideas belong which are ade¬ 
quate, and therefore this knowledge is necessarily true. 

It is the knowledge of the second and third, and not 
that of the first kind, which teaches us to disdngmsh 
the true from the false. For he who knows how to 
distinguish between the true and the false must have 
an adequate idea of the true and the false, that is to 
say, he must know the true and the false by the second 
or third kind of knowledge. 


Reason and Imagitiaihtt 

It is in the nature of reason to perceive things truly, 
that is to say, as they are in themselves, that is to say, 
not as contingent but as necessary. 

Hence it follows that it is through the imagination 
alone that we look upon things as contingent both with 
reference to the past and the future. 

How this happens I whl explain in a few words. We 
have shown above that unless causes occur preventing 
the present existence of things, the mind always imag¬ 
ines them present before it, even If they do not exist. 
Again, WE have showm that if the human body has 
once been simultaneously affected by two external 
bodies, whenever the mind afterwards Imagines one it 
will immediately remember the other; that is to say, 
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It will look upon both as present before it, unless causes 
occur which prevent the present existence of the things. 
No one doubts, too, that we imagine time because we 
imagine some bodies to move with a velocity less, or 
greater than, or equal to that of others. 

Let us therefore suppose a boy who yesterday, for 
the first time, in the morning saw Peter, at midday 
Paul, in the evening Simeon, and to-day in the mom- 
ing again sees Peter. It is plain that as soon as he 
sees the morning light he will imagine the sun passing 
through the same part of the sky as on the day preced* 
ing; that is to say, he will imagine the whole day, and 
at the same time Peter will be connected in his imagina¬ 
tion with the morning, Paul with midday, and Simeon 
wi^ the evening. In the morning, therefore, the 
existence of Paul and Simeon will be imagined in reJa- 
tioti to future lime, while in the eve ning , if the boy 
should see Simeon, be wdll refer Peter and Paul to the 
past, sine; they will be connected with the past in bis 
i^gination. This process wiil be constant in propor¬ 
tion to the regularity with which he sees Peter, Paul, 
and Simeon In this order. If it should by some means 
happen that on some other evening, in the place of 
Simeon, he should see James, on the following morning 
he will connect in his imagination with the evening at 
one time Simeon and at another James, but not both 
together. For he is supposed to have seen one and 
then the other in the evening, but not both together. 
His imagination will therefore fluctuate, and he will 
connect with a future eveoing first one and then the 
other; that is to say, be will consider neither as certain, 
but both as a contingency in the future. 
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This Stictmtion of the will taka place 

in the same way if the imagination ia dealing with 
Ihings which we contemplate in the same way with 
reference to past or present time^ and consequently we 
imagine things related to time past^ present, or future 
as contingent. 


Sub Specie Miemttaih 

It is of the nature of reason to consider things as 
oecessaiy and not as contingent. This necessity of 
things it perceives truly^ that is to say, as it is in itself* 
But this necessity of things is the necessity itself of 
the eternal nature of God. Therefore it is of the nature 
of reason to consider things under this form of eternity* 
Moreover, the roundations of reason arc notions which 
explain those things which are common to all, and these 
things explain the essence of no inflividual thing, and 
must therefore be conceived W'ithont any relation to 
time, but under a certain form of eternity. 

The Limts n/ Himan Kno^tfhdge 

I 

The parts composing the human body pertain to the 
essence of the body itself only in so far as they com¬ 
municate their motions to one another by some certain 
method j and not in so far as they can be considered 
as individuals without relation to the human body. 
For the parts of the human body are individuals, com¬ 
posite to a high degree, parts of which can be separated 
from the human body and communicate their motions 
to other bodies in another way, although the nature 
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and form of the bumao body itself is closely preserved. 
Therefore the idea or knowledge of each part will be in 
God in so far as He is considered as affected by another 
idea of an individual thing, which individual thing is 
prior to the part itself in the order of Nature, The 
same thing may be said of each part of the individual 
itself composing the human body, and therefore the 
knowledge of each part composing the human body 
exists in God in so far as He Is affected by a number 
of ideas of things, and not in so far as He has the 
idea of the human body only; that is to say, the idea 
which constitutes the nature of the human mind; and 
therefore the human mind does not involve an ade’ 
quatc knowledge of the parts composing the human 
body. 

We have shown that the idea of a modification of the 
human body involves the nature of an external body 
so far as the external body determines the human body 
in some certain manner. But in so far as the external 
body is an individual which ts not related to the human 
body, its idea or knowledge is in God, in so far ai 
He is considered as affected by the idea of another 
thing, which idea is prior by nature to the external 
body itself. Therefore the adequate knowledge of an 
external body is not in God in so far as He has the idea 
of the modification of the human body, or, in other 
words, the idea of the modification of the human body 
does not involve an adequate knowledge of an external 
body. 

When the human mind through the ideas of the 
modifications of its body contemplates external bodies, 
we say that it then imagines, nor can the mind in any 
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other way Imagine external bodies as actually existing. 
Therefore in so far as the mind imagines external 
bodies it does not possess an adequate knowledge of 
them. 


n 

The idea of a modification of the human body does 
not involve an adequate knowledge of the body itself, 
or, in other words, does not adequately express its 
nature, that is to say, it does not correspond ade¬ 
quately with the nature of the human mind, and there¬ 
fore the idea of this idea does not adequately express 
the nature of the human mind, nor involve an adequate 
knowledge of it. 

From this it is evident that the human mind, when 
it perceives thin'^s in the common order of Nature, 
has no adequate knowledge of itself nor of Its own 
body, nor of external bodies, but only a confused and 
mutilated knowledge; for the mind does not know 
itself unless in so far as it perceives the ideas of the 
mod ideations of the body* Moreover, it does not per¬ 
ceive its body unless through those same ideas of the 
modifications by means of which alone it perceives 
external bodies. Therefore in so far as it pcissesses 
these ideas it possesses an adequate knowledge neither 
of itself, nor of its body, nor of external bodies, but 
merely a mupTated and confused knowledge* 

I say expressly that the mind has no adequate knowl¬ 
edge of itself, nor of its body, nor of external bodies, 
but only a confused knowledge, as often as it perceives 
*hings in the common order of Nature, that is to say, as 
often as it is determined to the contemplation of this 
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or that tTiernidly —mmdy, by a chance coinddence, 
and not as often as it is deterrmoed mierttaliy —for the 
reason that it contemplates several things at once* and 
is determined to understand in what they differ^ agree, 
or oppose one another; for whenever it is internally 
disposed in this or in any other way, it then contem¬ 
plates things dearly and distinctly- 

m 

The duration of our hotly does not depend upon its 
essence^ nor upon the absolute nature of God^ but the 
body is determined to existence and action by causes 
which also are determined by others to existence and 
action in a certain and determinate manner, whilst 
theses again, are determined by others, and so on ad 
wfimtum. The duration^ therefore, of our body de¬ 
pends upon the common ord^r of Nature and the con-^ 
sdtution of things. Bnt an adequate knowledge of the 
way in wbith things are constituted, exists in God in so 
far os He possesses the ideas of all thin^+ and not in 
so far as He possesses only the idea of the human 
body. Therefore the knowledge of the duration of 
our body is altogether inadequate in God, in so far as 
He is only considered as constituting the nature of the 
human mind^ that is to say, this knowledge in our 
mind is altogether inadequate. 

Each individual thingi like the human body, must 
be determined to existence and action by another indi- 
vldual thing in a certain and detenniiiate manner, and 
Hus again by another, and so on ad htfinUttm. But we 
have demonstrated in the preceding proposition^ from 
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this common property of individual things, that we 
have but a. very inadequate knowledge of the duration 
of our own body; therefore the same conclusion is to 
be drawn about the duration of individual things, that 
is to say, that we can have but a very Inadequate 
knowledge of it. 

Hence it follows that all individual things are con¬ 
tingent and corraptible. for we can have no adequate 
knowledge concerning their duration and this Is whal 
is to be understood by us as their contingency and 
vapability of corruption; for there is no other contin¬ 
gency but this. 

The Mitid's Kmwkdge of God 

The idea of an individual thing actually existing 
necessarily involves both the essence and existence of 
the thing itself. But Individual things cannot be con¬ 
ceived without God, and since God is their cause in so 
far as He is considered under that attribute of which 
they are modes, their ideas must necessarily involve the 
conception of that attribute, or, In other words, must 
involve the eternal and infinite essence of God, 

By existence is to be understood here not duration, 
that is, existence considered in the abstract, as if it 
were a certain kind of quantity, but I speak of the 
nature itself of the existence which is assigned to in* 
dividual things, because from the eternal necesst^ of 
the nature of God infinite numbers of things follow in 
inhoite ways. I repeat, that I speak of the exLstJ Mice 
itself of individual things in so far as they are in God. 
For although each indvjdual thing is determined by 
another individual thing to existence in a certain way. 
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the force nevertheless by which each thing perseveres 
in its existence follows from the eternal necessity of the 
nature of God* 

The demonstration of the preceding proposition is 
universal ^ and whether a thing be considered as a 
part or as a whole> its idea^ whether it be of a part or 
whoie, will involve the eternal and infinite essence of 
God. Therefore that which gives a knowledge of the 
eternal and infinite essence of God is common to all, 
and is equally in the part and in the whole. This 
knowledge therefore mil be adequate. 

The human mind possesses ideas by which it per¬ 
ceives itself and its own body, together with external 
bodies, as actually existing. Therefore it possesses 
an adequate knowledge of the eternal and infinite es¬ 
sence of God. 

Hence we see that the infinite essence and the eter- 
nity of God are known to all; and since all things are 
in God and are conceived through Him, it follows that 
we can deduce from this knowledge many things which 
we can know adequately, and that we can thus form 
that third sort of knowledge. The reason why we do 
not possess a knowledge of God as distinct as that 
which we have of common notions is, that wc cannot 
imagine God as we can bodies; and because we have 
attached the name God to the images of things which 
we are in the habit of seeing, an error we can hardly 
avoid, inasmuch as we are continually affected by 
external bodies. 

Many errors, of a truth, consist merely in the appli¬ 
cation of the wrong names to things. For if a man 
sa3/s that the lines which are drawn from the center of 
the circle to the circumference are not equal, he under- 
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stands by the circle, at all events for the time, something 
else t han mathematidaiis tmderstand by it. So when 
men make errors in calculation, the numbers which are 
in their minds are not those which are upon the paper. 
As far as their mind is concerned there is no error, al¬ 
though it seems as if there were, because we think that 
the numbers in their minds are those which are upon 
the paper. If we did not think so, we should not 
believe them to be in error. For example, when I 
lately heard a man complaining tha^ bis court had 
flown into one of his neighbor’s fowls, I understood 
what he meant, and therefore did not imagine him to 
be in error. This is the source from which so many 
controversies arise—that men either do not properly 
explain their own thoughts, or do not properly interpret 
those of other people; for, in truth, when they most 
contradict one another, they either think the same 
things or something different, so that those things which 
they suppose to be errors and absurdities in another 
person are not so. 


CHAPTER XI 

DETERML\USM AND MORALS 


Tke Mind is Nectsserily Determined 

The mind Is a certain and determinate mode of 
thought, and therefore it cannot be the free cause of 
its own actions, or have an absolute faculty of wUUhg 
or not willing, hut must be detemiined to this or that 
vohtion by a cause which is also determined by another 
cause, and this again by another, and so on <uf 
infinUum, 

In the same manner it is demonstrated that in the 
mind there exists no absolute faculty of understanding, 
desiring, loving, etc. These and the like faculties, 
therefore, are either altogether Gctitious, or else are 
nothing but metaphysical or universal entities, which 
we are in the habit of forming from individual cases, 
Ttit intellect and will, therefore, are related to this or 
that idea or volition as rockiness is related to this or 
that rock, or as man is related to Peter or PauL The 
reason why men imagine themselves to be free we have 
already explained. 

Faculty Psychology Fallacioas 

Before, however, I advance any further, T must ob¬ 
serve that by the will I understand a faculty of affirm¬ 
ing or denying, but not a desire; a faculty, I say, by 
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which the mind affirms or denies that which is true or 
false, and not a desire by which the mind seeks a thing 
or turns away from it. But now that we have demon¬ 
strated that these faculties are universal notions which 
are not distinguishable from the individual notions 
from which they are formed, we must now inquire 
whether the volitions themselves are anything more 
than the ideas of things. We must inquire, I say, 
whether in the mind there exists any other affirmation 
or negtition than that which the idea involves in so 
far as it is an idea. For this purpose see the following, 
so that thought may not fall into pictures. For by 
ideas T do not understand the images which are formed 
at the back of the eye, or, if you please, in the middle 
of the brain, but rather the conceptions of thought. 

In the mind there exists nO' absolute faculty of willing 
or not willing. Only individual volitions exist, that is 
to say, this and that affirmation and this and that ne¬ 
gation. Let us conceive, therefore, any individual vo¬ 
lition, that is, any mode of thought, by which the mind 
affirms that the three an^es of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles. This affirmation involves the con¬ 
ception or idea of the triangle, that is to say, without 
it the affirmation cannot be conceived. For to say (ba t 
A must involve the conception is the same as saying 
that A cannot be conceived without B. Moreover, 
without the idea of the triangle this affirmation cannot 
be, and it can therefore neither be nor be conceived 
without that idea. But this idea of the triangle must 
involve this same aflirmation that its three an^es are 
equal to two right angles. Therefore also, vice versa, 
this idea of the triangle without this affirmation can 
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neither be tior be conceived. Therefore this afhrnia- 
tion pertains to the essence of the idea of the triangle, 
nor is it anything else besides this. Whatever too we 
have said of this volition (since it has been taken 
arbitrarily) applies to ail other volitions, that is to say, 
they are nothing but ideas. 

The will and the intellect are nothing but the indi¬ 
vidual volitions and ideas themselves. But the indi¬ 
vidual volition and idea are one and the same. There¬ 
fore the will and the intellect are one and the same. 

Doctrims abovt Error Exposed 

I have thus removed what is commonly thought to be 
the cause of error. It has been proved above that 
falsity consists solely in the privation which mutilated 
and confused ideas involve. A false idea, therefore, 
in so far as it is false, does not involve certitude. Con¬ 
sequently, when we say that a man assents to what is 
false and does not doubt it, we do not say that he is 
certain, but merely that be does not doubt, that is to 
say, that he assents to what is false, because there 
are no causes sufficient to make his imagination waver. 
Although, therefore, a man may be supposed to adhere 
to what is false, we shall never on that account say 
that he is certain. For by ccititude we understand 
something positive, and not the privation of doubt; 
but by the piivation of certitude we understand falsity. 

If the preceding proposition, however, is to be more 
dearly comprehended, a word or two must be added; 
it yet remains also that I should answer the objections 
which may be brought against our doctrine, and finally, 
in order to remove all scruples, I have thought it worth 
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while to indicate some of its advantages, I say some, 
as the principal advantages will be better understood 
later. 

I begin, therefore, with the first, and I warn my 
readers carefully to distinguish between an idea or 
conception of the mind and the images of things formed 
by our imagination. Secondly, it is necessary that we 
should distinguish between ideas and the words by 
which things are signified. For it is because these 
three things. Images, words, and ideas, are by many 
people either altogether confounded or not distin¬ 
guished with sufficient accuracy and care that such 
ignorance exists about this doctrine of the wfll, so 
necessary to be known both for the purposes of specti- 
lab'on and for the wise government of life. Those who 
think that ideas consist of images, which are formed 
in us by meeting with external bodies, persuade them¬ 
selves that those ideas of things of which we can fotni 
no similar image are not ideas, but mere fancies con¬ 
structed by the free power of the will. They look upon 
ideas, therefore, as dumb pictures on a tablet, and 
being prepossessed with this prejudice, they do not see 
that an idea, in bo far as it is an idea, involves affirma¬ 
tion or negation. Again, those who confound words 
with the idea, or with the affirmation itself which the 
idea involves, think that they can will contrary to their 
perception, because they affirm or deny something in 
words alone contrary to their perception. It will be 
easy for ns, however, to divest ourselves of these preju¬ 
dices if we attend to the nature of thou^t, which in 
no way involves the conception of extension, and by 
doing this we clearly see that an idea, since it is a mode 
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of tbougbt, is not an image of anything, nor does it 
consist of words. For the essence of words and images 
is formed of bodily motions alone, which involve in no 
way whatever the cxmception of thought. 

Let thus much suffice under this head. I pass on 
now to the objections to which I have already alluded. 

Freedom of the WtU 

The first is, that it is supposed to be certain that the 
will extends itself more widely than the intellect, and is 
therefore different from it. The reason why men sup¬ 
pose that the will extends itself more widely than the 
intellect is because they say they have discovered that 
they do not need a larger faculty of assent—that is to 
say, of affirmation—and denial than that which they 
now have for the purpose of assenting to an m&nite 
□umber of other things which we do not perceive, but 
that they do need a greater faculty for understanding 
them. The will, therefore, is distinguished from the 
intellect, the latter being hnite, the former inhnite. 
The second objection which can be made is that there is 
nothing which experience seems to teach more clearly 
than the possibility of suspending our judgment, so as 
not to assent to the things we perceive; and we are 
strengthened in this opinion because no one is said to 
be deceived in so far as he perceives a thing, but only 
in so far as he assents to it or dissents from it. For 
example, a man W'ho imagines a winged horse does not 
therefore admit the existence of a winged horse; that 
is to say, he is not necessarily deceived, unless he grants 
at the same time that a winged horse exists. Experi¬ 
ence, therefore, seems to show nothing more plainly 
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than that the will or faculty of assent Is free, and dif¬ 
ferent from the faculty of the intellect. 

Thirdly, it may be objected that one affirmation does 
not seem to contain more reality than another; that is 
to say, it does not appear that we need a grea ter prawer 
for affinning a thing to be true which is true than for 
afhrming a thing to be true which is false. Neverthe* 
less, we observe that one idea contains more reality or 
perfection than another, for as some objects are nobler 
than others, in the same proportion are their ideas more 
perfect. It appears indisputable, therefore, that there 
is a difference between the will and the intellect. 

Fourthly, it may be objected that if a man does not 
act from freedom of the will, what would he do if he 
were in a state of equitihrium, like the ass of Buri- 
danus? Would he not perish from hunger and thirst? 
and if this be granted, do we not seem to conceive him 
as a statue of a man or as an ass? If I deny that he 
would thus perish, he will consequently determine him¬ 
self and possess the power of going where he likes and 
doing what he likes. 

There may be other objections besides these, 
but as I am not bound to discuss what every one 
may dream, T shall therefore make it my business to 
answer as briefly as possible those only which I have 
mentioned. 

In reply to the first objection, I grant that the will 
extends itself more widely than the intellect, if by the 
intellect we understand only clear and distinct ideas; 
but I deny that the will extends itself more widely than 
the perceptions or the faculty of conception; nor, in¬ 
deed, do I see why the faculty of will should be said 
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to be infinite any more than the faculty of feeling; for 
as by the same faculty of will we can affirm an infinite 
number of things (one after the other, for we cannot 
affirm an infinite number of things at once), so also by 
the same facutly of feeling we can feel or perceive 
(one after another) an infinite number of bodies. If 
it be said that there are an infinite number of things 
which we cannot perceive, I reply that such things as 
these we can reach by no thought, and consequently 
by no faculty of will. But it is said that if God wished 
us to perceive those things, it would be necessary for 
Him to give us a larger faculty of perception, but not 
a larger faculty of will than He has already given us, 
which is the same thing as saying that if God wished 
us to understand an infinite number of other beings, 
it would be necessary for Him to give us a greater 
intellect, hut not a more universal idea of being (in 
order to embrace that infinite number of beings), than 
He has given us. For w'e have shown that the will is a 
Universal, or the idea by which we esplain ai) indi¬ 
vidual volitions, that is to say, that which is common 
to them ail. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that those who believe this cornmon or universal idea 
of all the volitions to be a faculty should say that it 
extends itself infinitely beyond the limits of the in¬ 
tellect. For the universal is predicated of one or of 
many, or of an infinite number of individuals. 

The second objection I answer by denying that we 
have free power of suspending judgment. For when 
we say that a person suspends judgment, we only say 
in other words that he sees that he does not perceive 
the thing adequately. The suspension of the judgment, 
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therefore, is in truth a perception and not free will. 

In order that this may be clearly understood, let us 
take the case of a boy who imagines a horse and per¬ 
ceives nothing else. Since this imagination involves the 
existence of the horse, and the boy does not perceive 
anything which negates its existence, be will neces¬ 
sarily contemplate it as present, nor will he be able 
to doubt its existeoce although he may not be certaiii 
of it. This is a thing which we daily experience in 
dreams, nor do I believe that there is any one who 
thinks that he has the free power during dreams of 
suspending bis judgment upon those things which be 
dreams, and of causing himself not to dream those 
things which he dreams that he sees; and yet in dreams 
it nevertheless happens that we suspend our judgment, 
for we dream that we dreanr. 

I grant, it is true, that no man is deceived in so far 
as he perceives; that is to say, I grant that mental 
images considered in themselves involve no error; but 
I deny that a man in so far as he perceives affirms 
nothing. For what else is it to perceive a winged horse 
than to affirm of the horse that it has wings? For if 
the mind perceived nothing else but this winged horse, 
it would regard it as present, nor would it have any 
reason for doubting its existence, nor any power of 
refusing assent to it, unless the image of the winged 
horse be joined to an idea which negates its existence, 
or the mind perceives that the idea of the winged 
horse which it has is inadequate. In either of the two 
latter cases it will necessarily deny or doubt the exis¬ 
tence of the horse. 

With regard to the third objection, what has been 
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said will perhaps be a sufficient answer—namely, that 
the will is something universal, which is predicated of 
alt ideas, and that it signifies that only which is common 
to them all, that is to say, affirmation. Its adequate 
essence, therefore, in so far as it is thus considered in 
the al^tract, must be in every idea, and in this sense 
only must it be the same in all; but not in so far as it 
is considered as constituting the essence of an idea, for 
so far, the individual affirmations differ just as the ideas 
differ. For example, the affirmation which the idea of 
a circle involves differs from that which the idea of a 
triangle involves. Just as the idea of a circle differs 
from the idea of a triangle. Again, I absolutely deny 
that we need a power of thinking in order to affirm 
that to be true which is true, equal to that which we 
need in order to affirm that to be true which is false. 
For these two affirmations, if we look to the mind, are 
related to one another as being and non-being, for there 
is nothing positive in Ideas which constitutes a form of 
falsity. 

Here therefore particularly is it to be observed how 
easily we are deceived when we confuse universals with 
individuals, and the entities of reason and ahstiuctions 
with realities. 

With regard to the fourth obj^ition, I say that I 
entirely grant that if a man were placed id such a state 
of equilibrium he would perish of hunger and thirst, 
supposing he perceived nothing but hunger and thirst, 
and the food and drink which were equidistant from 
him. If you ask me whether such a man would not 
be thought an ass rather than a man, f reply that 1 do 
not know; nor do I know what ought to be thought of 
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a man who bangs hitnselfi or of children, fools, and 
madmen^ 


The Independence o) Mind and Bndy 

All mcKfes of thought have God for a cause in so far 
as He is a thinking thing, and not in so far as He is 
manifested by any other attribute. That which deter¬ 
mines the mind to thought, therefore, is a mode of 
thought and not of extension, that is to say, it is not 
the body. Again, the motion and rest of the body must 
be derived from some other body, which has also been 
determined to motion or rest by another, and, abso¬ 
lutely, whatever arises in the body must arise from 
God, in so far as He is considered as affected by some 
mode of extension, and not in so far as He is considered 
as affected by any mode of thought, that is to say, 
whatever arises in the body cannot arise from the mind, 
which is a mode of thought. Therefore, the body can¬ 
not determine the mind to thought, neither can the 
mind determine the body to motion nor rest, nor to 
anj-thing else, if there be anything else. 

This proposition will be better understood from what 
has been said, that is to say, that the mind and the 
body are one and the same thing, conceived at one time 
under the attribute of thought, and at another under 
that of extension. For this reason, the order or con¬ 
catenation of things is one, whether nature be con¬ 
ceived under this or under that attribute, and conse¬ 
quently the order of the actions and passions of our 
body is coincident in Nature with the order of the ac- 
tions and passions of the mind. 
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Although these things are so, and no ground (or 
doubting; remains, I scarcely believe, nevertheless, that, 
without a proof derived from experience, men will he 
induced calmly to weigh what has been said, so firmly 
are they persuaded that, solely at the bidding of the 
mind, the body moves or rests, and does a number of 
things ivhich depend upon the will of the mind alone, 
and upon the power of thought. For what the body 
can do no one has hitherto determined, that is to say, 
experience has taught no one hitherto what the body, 
without being determined by the mind, can do and 
what it cannot do from the laws of Nature alone, in 
so far as Nature is considered merely as corporeal. 
For no one as yet has understood the structure of the 
body so accurately as to be able to explain all its func¬ 
tions, not to mention the fact that many things are 
observed in brutes which far surpass human sagacity, 
and that sleep-walkers in their sleep do very many 
things which they dare not do when awake; all this 
showing that the body itself can do many things from 
the laws of its own nature alone at which the mind 
belonging to that body is amazed. 

Again, nobody knows by what means or by what 
method the mind moves the body, nor how many de¬ 
grees of motion it can communicate to the body, nor 
with what speed it can move the body. So that it fol¬ 
lows that when men say that this or that action of the 
body springs from the mind which has commanded over 
the body, they do not know what they say, and they 
do nothing but confess with pretentious words that they 
know nothing about the cause of the action, and sec 
nothing in it to wonder at. 
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But they wiU say, that whether they know or do 
not know by what means the mind moves the body, it 
is nevertheless in their eiqjenence that if the mind 
were not fit for thinking the body would he inert. They 
say, again, it is in their experience that the mind alone 
has power both to speak and be silent, and to do many 
other things which they therefore think to be dependent 
on a decree of the mind. 

But with regard to the first assertion, 1 ask them if 
experience does not also teach that if the body be 
sluggish the mind at the same time is not fit for think¬ 
ing? When the body is asieep, the mind slumbers 
with it, and has not the power to think, as it has when 
the bofJy is awake. Again, I believe that all have dis¬ 
covered that the mind is not always equally fitted ior 
thinking about the same subfect, but in proportion to 
the fitness of the body for this or that image to be 
excited in it will the mind be better fitted to contem¬ 
plate this or that object. But my opponents will say, 
that from the laws of Nature alone, in so far as it is 
considered to be corporeal merely, it cannot be that 
the causes of architecture, painting, and things of this 
sort, which are the results of human art alone, could 
be deduced, and that the human body, unless it were 
determined and guided by the mind, would not be able 
to build a temple. I have already shown, however, 
that they do not know what the body f?in do, nor 
what can be deduced from the consideration of its 
nature alone, and that they find that many things are 
done merely by the laws of Nature which they would 
never have believed to be possible without the directioa 
of the mind, as, for example, those things which sleep- 
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walkers do in their sleep, and at which they themselves 
are astonished when they wake. 1 adduce also here the 
structure itself of the human body, which so greatly 
surpasses in workmanship all those things which are 
constructed by human art, not to mention what I 
have already proved, that an infinitude of things fol¬ 
lows from Nature under whatever attribute it may be 
coDsidered- 

With regard to the second point, I should say that 
human aGTairs would be much more happily conducted 
if it were equally in the power of men to be silent and 
to speak. But experience shows over and over again 
that there is nothing which men have less power over 
than the tongue, and that there is nothing which they 
nre less able to do than to govern their appetlties, so 
that many persons believe that we do those things only 
with freedom which we seek indifferently; as the desire 
for such things can easily be lessened by the recol¬ 
lection of another thing which we frequently rait to 
mind; it being impossible, on the other hand, to do 
those things with freedom which we seek with such 
ardor that the recollection of another thing is un¬ 
able to mitigate it. 

But if, however, we had not found out that we do 
many things which we afterwards repent, and tlia.i 
when agitated by confiictmg emotions we see that which 
is better and follow that which is worse, nothing would 
hinder us from believing that we do everything with 
freedom. Thus the infant believes that ft is by free 
will that it seeks the breast; the angry boy believes 
that by free will he wishes vengeance; the timid man 
thinks it Is with free will 1^ seeks flight; the drunkard 
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believes that by a free command of his mind he speaks 
the things which when sober he wishes he had left 
unsaid. Thus the madman, the chatterer, the boy, and 
others of the same kind, all believe that they speak by 
3 free command of the mind, whilst, in truth, they 
have no power to restrain the impulse which they have 
to speak, so that experience itsdf, no less than reason, 
clearly teaches that men beheve themselves to be free 
simply because thy are conscious of thir own actions, 
knowing nothing of the causes by which they are deter¬ 
mined. It‘ teaches, too, that the decrees of the mind 
are nothing hut the appetites themselves, which differ, 
therefore, according to the different temper of the 
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simple IhiAg^. ^or iostajiiiep a stone rccei^^ fit»tn the impuUion of 
an eatemaJ cause a certain quantity of tnotion^ by virtue of whidi 
It CDDtjciiUH to move after the impubun given by the eatemal cause 
hii cesMd, The perTouieuce of thq staneV motion is conrtrained, 
not uetz^ry because it. must hr dehntd by thr tmpulsion ol an 
eEteraai CAUse. What ii true of the stone b true of an ludividuaft 
however complicated its oatuTSi or varied its fmactlons^ inasmuch as 
rvecy individual thing i§ necessarily detertnined by some ertcnul 
cause to caist and operate In a &Eed and deteiminate muincrr 
Further cen«tve, I bePi Uiat a stone, white continuing in mollon* 
^oufd be capable cf thinking and knowing* that it is endesveriaift 
ka far IS It cou, tn continue to move. Such a slonci bdng comdous 
merely of its own endeavor and not at all indiffemutv would believe 
Ittelf to be comptetely ^met and woukl think that it cantinund m 
notinn solely be^tue of its owti wish. This fs that huuiMi (reedotSi 
which all boast that they possess, and which consists solely in the 
fact, that men are consdous of their own desire^ but aie ignorant of 
the 3.uses whereby lhat dedm has been detenmned.^ . * 

^From 0 fetter fo tJ. B. ScJbffer (1O74), 
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body. For every man determines all things from hia 
emotion ; those who are agitated by contrary emotione 
do not know what they want, whilst those who are 
agitated by no emotion are easily driven hither and 
thither. 

All this plainly shows that the decree of the mind 
the appetite, and determination of the body are coin¬ 
cident in Nature, or rather that they are one and the 
same thing, which, when it is considered under the 
attribute of thought and manifested by that, is called 
a decree, and when it is considered under the attribute 
of extension and is deduced from the laws of motion 
and rest, fa called a detemiination. 

This, however, will be better understood as we g:.- on, 
for there is another thing which I wish to be observed 
—that we cannot by a mental decree do a thing 
unless we recollect it. We cannot speak a word, for 
instance, unless we recollect it. But It is not in the 
free power of the mind either to recollect a thing or to 
forget it. It fa believed, therefore, that the power of 
the mind extends only thus far—that from a mental 
decree we can speak or be sQent about a thing only 
when we recollect it. But when we dream that we 
speak, we believe that we do so from a free decree of 
the mind; and yet we do not speak, or, if we do, it fa 
the result of a spontaneous motion of the body. We 
dream, again, that we are concealing things, and <hat 
we do this by virtue of a decree of the mind like that 
by which, when awake, we are silent about things wc 
know. We dream, again, that from a decree of the 
mind, we do some things which we should not dare 
to do when awake. And I should like to know, there* 
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fore, whether there are two kinds of decrees in the 
mind—one belonging to dreams and the other free. 
If this be too great nonsense, we must necessarily 
grant that this decree of the mind, which is believed 
to be free, is not distinguishable from the imagitiation 
or memory, is nothing but the affirmation which 
the idea necessarily involves in so far as it is an idea. 
These decrees of the tmnd, therefore, arise in the mind 
by the same necessity as the ideas of things actually 
existing. Consequently, those who believe that they 
speak, or are silent, or do anything else from a free 
decree of the mind, dream with their eyes open. 

The Moral Valuet of Determinism 
1 

It remains for me now to show what service to our 
own lives a knowledge of this doctrine is. Thte we 
shall easily understand from the remarks which fol¬ 
low. Notice— 

I. It is of service in so far as it teaches us that we 
do everything by the will of God alone, and that we 
are partakers of the divine nature in proportion as our 
actions become more and more perfect and we more 
and more understand God. This doctrine, therefore, 
besides giving repose in every way to the soul, has also 
this advantage, that it teaches us in what our highest 
happiness or blessedness consists, namely, in the knowl¬ 
edge of God alone, by which we are drawn to do those 
things only which love and piety persuade. Hence we 
clearly sec how greatly those stray from the true 
estimation of virtue who expect to be distinguished 
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hy God with the highest rewards for virtue and tlie 
noblest actions as if for the completest servitude, just 
as if virtue itself and the service of Cod were not 
happiness itself and the highest liberty. 

2 * It is of service to us in so far as it toadies us 
how we ought to behave with regard to the things of 
fortune^ or those Avhich are not in our power^ that is 
to say,, which do not follow from our own nature; for 
it teaches us with equal mind to wait for and hear 
each form of fortune^ because we know that all things 
follow from the eternal decree of God, according to 
that Same necessity by which it follows from the es* 
sertce of a triangle that its three angles are equal to 
two right angles. 

3» This doctrine contributes to the welfare of our 
social eiistencej since it teaches us to hate no one^ to 
despise no one^ to mock no one, to be angry with no 
one, and to envy no one* It teaches every one^ more¬ 
over, to be confemt wiEh his own. and to be helpful to 
his neighbor, not from any womanish pity^ from par¬ 
tiality, or superstition, but fay the guidance of reason 
alone, according to the demand of time and circum¬ 
stance, as I shall show. 

4^ This doctrine contributes not a little to the ad¬ 
vantage of common society, iu so far as it teaches us by 
what means citizens are to be governed and led; not 
in order that they may be slaves, hut that they may 
freely do those things which are best. 

u 

At ’ last I see, what it was that you begged me not 

* From a ti> Hairy OMtnhurg fDec^ 167SJ. 
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to publish. However, as it forms the chief foundation 
of everything in the treatise * which I intend to bring 
out, I should like briefly to explain here, in what sense 
I assert that a fatal necessity presides over all things 
and actions. 

God f in no wise subject to fate; I conceive that 
all things follow with inevitable necessity from the 
nature of God, in the same way as every one conceives 
that it follows from God’s nature that God understands 
Himself. This latter consequence all admit to follow 
necessarily from the divine nature, yet no one conceives 
that God is under the compulsion of any fate, but that 
He understands Himself quite freely, though neces* 
sa^ily. 

Further, this inevitable necessity in things does 
away neither with divine nor human laws. The prin¬ 
ciples of morality, whether they receive from God 
Himself the form of laws or institutions, or whether 
they do not, are still divine and salutary; whether W'e 
receive the good, which flows from virtue and the 
divine love, as from God in the capacity of a judge, 
or as from the necessity of the divine nature, It will 
in either case be equally desirable; on the other band, 
the evils foUowing from wicked actions and passions 
are not less to he feared because they are necessary 
consequences.’ Lastly, in our actions, whether they 

[cq-ivhI Gti Saturday 1^ ytmt very Iclttf daltd 15th 

Not. In It raerely indiatEiil iht points In the ihcolo^pil 
tTnti» whkii hmrtt jmla to whereas T had hoped to 

Ie9.m froni it wltst were the opiDlom which the 

pnctice of religious virtue. . ^ . 1 nuke thii chic( dktinction be¬ 
tween TeliKfoq Uid ivpeisdUon; the klter it Joiinded on 
Uk fottntr on knowltdge. Tliis^ I take ilt is the reason why 
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be necessary or contingeotj we are led by nope and 
fear. 

Men are only without excuse before God, because 
they are in God’s power, as day is in the hands of the 
potter, w’ho from the same itunp makes vessels, some 
to honor, some to dishonor, , . . 

* WTien 1 said in my former letter that we are in¬ 
excusable, because we arc in the power of God, like 
clay in the hands of the potter, I meant to be under¬ 
stood in the sense that no one can bring a complaint 
against God for having given him a weak nature, or 
infirm spirit. A circle might as well complain to God 
for not being endowed with the properties of a sphere, 
or a child who is tortured, say, with stone, for not 
being given a healthy body, as a man of feeble spirit, 
because God has denied to him fortitude, and the true 
knowledge and love of the Deity, or because he is 
endowed with so weak a nature that he cannot check 
or moderate his desires. For the nature of each thing 
is only competent to do that which follows necessarily 
from its given cause. 

That every man cannot be brave, and that we can 
no more command for ourselves a healthy body rhan a 
healthy mind, nobody can deny, without giving the lie 
to experience, as well as to reason. ‘‘But," you urge, 
*'if men sin by nature, they are wtcusable"; but you 


^ristlsna ate fnno the rest ef Uie vrarid, not by 

faith, HOT by diarity, nor by the other fniiu of the Holy Spirit, 
but Hlely by their opinions, tnasmuch as they liefeori their cause. 
Kte evriy one else, by loimrlcj, that b, by igoomvee, whiefa is the 
wtErct of aJl toflllcie. Thy* ihejr tum a faiths whScls nny be tnUj 
iolii Rjipeittitbn. Ffiym a Untr is Htnry OidembKj 
* From d Hrmy Otd^nbvri (Feb. 7, 107^)^ 
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do not state tiic conclusion you draw, whether that 
God cannot be angry with them, or that they are 
worthy of blessedness—^that fe, of the knowledge and 
love of God. If you say the fonner, I fully admit that 
God cannot be angry, and that all things are done in 
accordance with His will; but I deny that all men 
ought, therefore, to be blessed—men may be excusable, 
and nevertheless, be without blessedness and aOlictcd 
in many ways.’ A horse is excusable for being a horse 
and not a man; but, nevertheless, he must needs be 
a horse and not a man. He who goes mad from the 
bite of a dog h excusable, yet he is rightly suffocated. 
Lastly, he who cannot govern his desires, and keep 
them in check with the fear of the laws, though his 
weakness may be excusable, yet he cannot enjoy with 
contentment, the knowledge and love of God, but 
necessarily perishes. 

1A meux w leu ihan 4n eneel, urrow oq ks than joy 

^fhtnd on Gchd; yet e mouse Is not a kiivd of angel, neiUaer ia mttoW 
i kind iny. Frum a kiur to Wm. 13, 


CHAPTER Xn 


THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE 
EMOTIONS 

Introductory 

Most persons who have written about the emotions 
and man's conduct of life seem to discuss, not the 
natural things which follow the common laws of Na¬ 
ture, but things which are outside her. They seem in¬ 
deed to consider man in Nature as a kingdom within a 
kingdom. For they believe that man disturbs rather 
than follows her order; that he has an absolute power 
over his own actions; and that he is altogether self- 
detennined. They then proceed to attribute the cause 
of human weakness and changeableness, not to the 
common power of Nature, but to some vice of human 
nature, which they therefore bewail, laugh at, mock, 
or, as is more generally the case, detest; whilst he who 
knows how to revile most eloquently or subtilely the 
weakness of the mind is looked upon as divine. 

It is true that very eminent men have not been want¬ 
ing, to w'bose labor and industry we confess ourselves 
much indebted, who have written many excellent things 
about the right conduct of life, and who have given to 
mortals counsels fult of prudence. But no one so far 
as ! know has determined the nature and strength of 
the erootiODS, and what the mind is able to do towards 

!1I 
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conttolling them. I remember, indeed, that the cele¬ 
brated Descartes, although he bcHe^'ed that the mind 
is absolute master over its own actions, tried neverthe¬ 
less to explain by their first causes human emotions, 
and at the same time to show the way by which the 
mind could obtain absolute power over them. But in 
my opinion he has shown nothing but the acuteness ot 
his great intellect, as T shall mate evident in the proper 
place, for I wish to return to those who prefer to de¬ 
test and scoff at human affects and actions than under¬ 
stand them. 

To such as these it will doubtless seem a marvelous 
thing for me to endeavor to treat by a geometrical 
method the vices and follies of men, and to desire by 
ft sure method to demonstrate those things which these 
people cry out against as being opposed to reason, or 
as being vanities, Surdities, and monstrosities. The 
following is my reason for so doing. Nothing happens 
in Nature which can be attributed to any vice of Na¬ 
ture, for she is always the same and everywhere one. 
Her virtue is the same, and her power of acting; that is 
to say, her laws and rules, according to which all things 
arc and are changed from form to form, are everywhere 
and always the same; so that there must also be one 
and the same method of understanding the nature of 
all things whatsoever, that is to say, by the univers^d 
laws and rules of Nature, The emotions, therefore, of 
hatred, anger, envy, considered in themselves, follow 
from the same necessity and virtue of Nature as other 
individual things; they have therefore certain causes 
through which they are Jo be understood, and certain 
properties which are just as worthy of being known 
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AS the properties of any other thing in the conte[IlpIa^. 
tion alone of which we delight. I shall, therefore, pur¬ 
sue the same method in considering the nature and 
strength of the emotions and the power of the mind 
over them which I pursued in our previous discussion 
of God and the mind, and I shall consider human ac¬ 
tions and appetites just as if I were considering lines, 
planes or bodies. 


Definitiorts 

I.—I call that an ader^uate cause whose effect cas 
be clearly and distinctly perceived by means of thn 
cause. 1 call that an inadequate or partial cause whose 
effect cannot be understood by means of the cause 
alone. 

IIsay that we act when anything is done, either 
within us or without us, of which we are the adequate 
cause, that is to say (by the preceding Derinition), 
when from our nature anj^iung follows, either w ithi n 
Us or w'ithout Us, which by that nature alone can be 
clearly and dustinclly tmderstood. On the other hand. 
I say that we suffer when anything is done withiit 
us, or when anything follows from our nature, of which 
we are not the cause excepting partially. 

Ill-—By emotion I understand the modifications of 
the body, by which the power of acting of the body it¬ 
self is increased, diminished, helped, or hindered, 
together with the ideas of these modifications. 

If, therefore, wo can be the adequate cause of any 
of these modificatioDS, I understand the emotion to be 
an action, otherwise it is a passion. 
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Postulates 

1, —The human body can be affected in many ways 
by which its power of acting is incr^ised or diminished, 
and also in other ways which mate its power of acting 
neither greater nor less, 

2 . —^The human body is capab le of suffering many 
changes, and, nevertheless, can retain the impressions 
or traces of objects, and consequently the same images 
of things. 

The Two States of ifrwd: Active and Passive 

In every human mind some ideas are adequate, and 
others mutilated and confused. But the ideas which 
in any mind are adequate are adequate in God in so 
far as He forms the essence of that mind, while those 
again which are inadequate in the mind are also ade¬ 
quate in God, not in so far as He contains the essence 
of that mind only, but in so far as He contains the 
ideas of other things at the same time In Himself. 
Again, from any given idea some effect must neces¬ 
sarily follow, of which God is the adequate cause, not 
in so far as He is lufinite, but in so far as He is con¬ 
sidered as affected with the given idea. But of that 
effect of which God is the cause, in so far as He is 
affected by an idea which is adequate in any mind, 
that same mind is the adequate cause. Our mind, 
therefore, in so far as it has adequate ideas, neces¬ 
sarily at times acts. Again, if there be anything which 
necessarily follows from an idea which is adequate in 
God, not in so far as He contains within Himself the 
mind of one man only, but also, together with this, the 
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ideas ^ of other things, then the mEad ol that man Es 
not the adequate cause of that thing, but is only its 
partial cause, and therefore^ in so far as the mind has 
inadequate ideas, it necessaxily at times suffers* 

The Basic Etidiavor 0 / AU Things 

Individual things are modes by which the attributes 
of God are expressed in a certain and determinate 
manner; that is to say. they are things which express 
in a certain and detemiinate manner the power of God, 
by which He is and acts, A things too^ has nothing in 
itself through w^hich it can be destroyed, or which can 
negate its existence,® hut, on the contrary, it is op* 
posed to everything which could negate its existence. 
Therefore, in so far as it can and is in itself, it en¬ 
deavors to persevere in its own being, 


The Three Printary Emetions 
1 

Desire 

The essence of the mind is composed of adequate and 
inadequate ideas (as we have show'n), and therefore 
both in so far as it has the former and in so far as it 

^ It fellows Ibe mind subject to in pmpor' 

tion to tht number of tiudequatf Msa wbld^ It luiSh ibat It 
Acts In tmiportiou tjo the number of atkqimtc idm wbith it hiUr 
*Thts ppopositwa is s« 3 f^vidtnt^ for tbc dffiniUoii of anjf 
thin; and do» not denv the tnfjtenrc of the tbini;; that ft 

to say, it posits ihc ess?ncf of tfw thmjr and do« aol nesite iU So 
kaiu^, tbeieforei u wr altcnd only to the thing iuelfh and not to ox 
teiTLal c&u^, wo than discover nothing In It wbidi can destroy it 
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has the latter, it endeavors to persevere in its being, 
and endeavors to persevere in it for an indehoite time. 
But dace the mind, through the ideas of the modifica* 
lions of the body, is necessarily conscious of itseK, 
it is therefore conscious of its effort. 

This effort, when it is related to the mtnd alone, is 
called but when it is related at the same time both 
to the mind and the body, is calicd afipetite, which is 
therefore nothing but the very essence of man, from 
the nature of which necessarily follow those things 
which promote his preservation, and thus he ts de¬ 
termined to do those things. Hence there is no differ¬ 
ence between appetite and desire, unless in this par- 
tic tilar, that desire is generally related to men in so 
far as they are conscious of their appetites, and It 
may therefore be defined as appetite of which we are 
conscious. From what has been said it is plain, there¬ 
fore, that we neither strive for, vrish, seek, nor desire 
anything because we think it to be good, but, on the 
oontrary, we adjudge a thing to be cood because we 
strive for, wish, seek, or desire it, 

n 

Joy and Sorroto 

if anything increases, diminishes, helps, or limits 
etir body's power of action, the idea of that thing in¬ 
creases, diminishes, helps, or limits our mind’s power 
of thoufdit 

We thus see that the mind can suffer great changes, 
And can pass now to a greater and now to a lesser per¬ 
fection; these passions explaining to us the emotions of 
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joy and sorrow. By therefore, in what follows, 
I shall tinder‘•land the passion by which the mind 
passes to a greater perfection; by sorrow, on the other 
hand, the passion by which it passes to a leas perfec¬ 
tion. The emotion of joy, related at the same time both 
to the mind and the body, I call pleasarobte excitement 
{tUUlatio) or cheerfulness; that of sorrow I call pain 
or mt^ancholy. It is, however, to be observed that 
pleasurable excitement and pain are related to a man 
when one of his parts is affected more than the others; 
cheerfulness and melancholy, on the other hand, when 
all parts are equally affected. What the nature of de¬ 
sire IS I have explained; an d besides these three—joy, 
sorrow, and desire—I tnow of no other primary emo¬ 
tion, the others springing from these, 

Definitfons of the Principal Emotions 

I .—Desire is the essence itself of man in so far as it 
is conceived as determined to any action by any one 
of his modifications. 

Explajfotion .—We have said above, that desire is 
appetite which is self-conscious, and that appetite is 
the essence itself of man in so far as it is determined 
to such acts as contribute to his preservation. But I 
have taken care to remark that in truth I cannot recog¬ 
nize any difference between human appetite and de¬ 
sire. For whether a man be conscious of his appe¬ 
tite or not, it remains one and the same appetite, and 
so, lest I might appear to be guilty of tautology, I have 
not eiqilamcd desire by appetite, but have tried to give 
such a definition of desire as would include all the 
efforts of human nature to rriiidi we give the name of 
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appetite, desire, ’will, or impulse. For I might have 
said that desire is the essence Itself of man in so far 
as it is considered as determined to any action; but 
from this deSnItion it would not follow that the mind 
could be conscious of its desire or appetite, and there¬ 
fore, in order that 1 might include the cause of this 
consciousness, it was necessary to add the words, in S9 
far as it is conceived as determined to any action by 
any one of fits moilificatiotis. For by a modificatioD of 
the human es.<ience we understand any constitution of 
that essence, whether it be innate, whether it be con¬ 
ceived through the attribute of thought alone or of 
extension alone, or whether it be related to both. By 
the word “desire,” therefore, I understand all the 
efforts, impulses, appetites, and volitions of a man, 
which vary according to his changing disposition, and 
not unfrequently are so opposed to one another that 
he is drawn hither and thither, and knows not whithe^ 
he ought to turn. 

n, Joy is man’s passage from a less to a greater 
perfection. 

HI. Sorrow is man’s passage from a greater to a 
less perfection. 

Explanation,^! say passage, for joy is not perfec¬ 
tion itself. If a man were bom with tbe perfection to 
which be passes, he would possess it without the emo¬ 
tion of joy; a truth which will appear the more clearly 
from the emotion of sorrow, which Is the opposite to 
joy. For that sorrow consists in the passage to a less 
perfection, but not in the less perfection itself, no one 
can deny, since in so far as a man shares any perfec¬ 
tion be cannot be sad. Nor can we say that sorrow 
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consists in the privation of a greater perfection for 
privation is nothing. But the emotion of sorrow is a 
reality, and it therefore must be the reality of the 
passage to a lesser perfection, or the reality by which 
man*s power of acting is diminished or limited. ^As 
for the definitions of cheer fulness, pleasurable excite* 
ment, melancholy, and grief, I pass these by, because 
they are related rather to the body than to the mind, 
and are merely different kinds of joy or of sorrow.^ 

IV. Astoahhm^tit is the imagination of an object 
in which the mind remains fixed because this particular 
imagination has no connection with others. 

Expianation.—Th^t which causes the mind from the 
contemplation of one thing immediately to pass to the 
thought of another is that the images of these things 
are connected one with the other, and are so arranged 
that the one follows the other; a process which can¬ 
not he conceived when the image of the thing is new, 
lor the mind will be held in the contemplation of the 
same object until other causes determine it to think of 
other things. The imagination, therefore, considered 
in itself, of a new object is of the same character as 
other imaginations; and for this reason I do not class 
astonishment among the emotions, nor do 1 see any rea¬ 
son why I should do it, since this abstraction of the 
mind arises from no positive cause by which it is ab¬ 
stracted from other things, but merely from the ab¬ 
sence of any cause by which from the contemplation 
of one thing the mind is determined to think other 
things. I acknowledge, therefore, only three primi¬ 
tive or primary emotions, those of joy, sorrow, and de¬ 
sire; and the only reason which has induced me to 
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speak of astoaisbment bj that it has been the custom to 
give other Dames to certaiu emotions derived from the 
three primitives whenever these emotions are related to 
objects at which we are astonished. This same reason 
also induces me to add the definition of contempt. 

V. Contempt is the imagination of an object which 
so little touches the mind that the mind is moved by 
the presence of the object to imagine those qualities 
which are not in it rather than those which are in it. 

The definitions of veneration and scom T pass by 
here, because they give a name, so far as I know, to 
none of the emotions. 

VI. Love is joy with the accompanying idea of an 
external cause. 

Explanation .—^This definition explains with sufficient 
clearness the essence of love; that which is given by 
some authors, who define love to be the will of the 
lover to unite himself to the beloved object, expresses 
not the essence of love but one of its properties. In 
as much as these authors have not seen with suHicient 
dearness what is the essence of love, they could not 
have a distinct conception of its properties, and con¬ 
sequently their definition has by everybody been 
thought very obscure. I must observe, however, when 
I say that it is a property in a lover to will a union 
with the beloved object, that I do not understand by 
will a consent or deliberation or a free decree of the 
mind (for that this is a fiction we have demonstrated 
above), nor even a desire of the lover to tmite himself 
with the beloved object when it is absent, nor a desire 
to continue in its presence when it is present, for love 
can be conceived without either one or the other of 
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these desires; but by will I 'understand the satisfaC" 
tion that the beloved object produces in the lover by 
its presence, by virtue of which the ioy of the lover is 
strengthened, or at any rate supported. 

Vll. Hatred is sorrow with the accompanying idea 
of an estenial cause. 

£r^/anfl/fO«.—^Vhat is to be observed here will easily 
be seen from w’hat has been said in the eapianation of 
the preceding definition. 

Vin. Itirffnation (firtrpeijsio) is a joy with die ac¬ 
companying idea of some object as being accidentally 
the cause of joy. 

IX. Aversion is sorrow with the accompanying idea 
of some object which is accidentally the cause of the 
sorrow. 

X. is love towards an object which aston¬ 
ishes us, 

jErpfflnatwn.—Astonishmwit arises from the novelty 
of the object. If, tberefore, it should happen that we 
often imagine the object at which we are astonished, 
we shall cease to be astonished at it, and hence we see 
that the emotion of devotion easily degenerates into 
simple love. 

XI. Derision is joy arising from the imagination that 
something we despise is present in an object we hate. 

Explanation,—In so far as we despise a thing we hate 
do we deny its existence, and so far do we rejoice. Birt 
inasmuch as we suppose that a man hates what he ridi¬ 
cules, it follows that this joy is not solid. 

XII. Hope is a joy not constant, arising from the 
idea of something future or past, about the issue of 
which we sometimes doubt. 
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XIII. fear is a sorrow not constant, arising from the 
idea of something futtite or past, about the issue of 
which we sometimes doubt, 

Expkttalion,--FTom these definitions it follows that 
there is no hope without fear nor fear without hope, 
for the person who wavers in hope and doubts concern¬ 
ing the issue of anything is supposed to imagine some¬ 
thing which may exclude its existence, and so far, 
therefore, to be sad, and consequently while he wavers 
in hope, to fear iest his wishes should not be accom¬ 
plished. So also the person who fears, that is to say, 
who doubts whether what he hates will not come to 
pass, imagines something which excludes the existence 
of what he hates, and therefore is rejoiced, and cod- 
sequently so far hopes that it will not happen. 

XIV. Can^ence is joy arising from the idea of a 
past or fwturc object from which cause for doubting is 
removed. 

XV. Despair is sorrow arfeing from the Idea of a 
past or future object from which c^use for doubting Is 
removed. 

Explanation^ —Confidence, thereforcT springs irom 
hope and despair from fear^ whenever the reason for 
doubting the issue is taken aw'ay ■ a case which occurs 
either because we imagine a thing past or future to be 
present and conteiuplate it as present, or because we 
imagine other things which ejcdude the existence of 
those which made us to doubt. 

For although we cab never be sure about the issue of 
individual objectSj it rrtay nevertheless happen that we 
do not doubt it. For elsewhere we have shown that it 
b one thing not to doubt and another to possess certJ- 
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tudOt and so It iruiy happen that from the image of an 
object either past or future we are affected with the 
same emotion of joy or sorrow as that by which we 
should be affected from the image of an object present. 

XVI. Gladji€S$ (gaudiitm) is a joy with the accom¬ 
panying idea of something past, which, unhoped for, 
has happened. 

XVII, Remorse is sorrow with the accompanying 
idea of something past, which, unhoped for, has hap¬ 
pened. 

XVTII. CommiseTOtion is sorrow with the accom¬ 
panying idea oE evil which has happened to some one 
whom we imagine like ourselves. 

Explanation .—Between commiseration and pmpas- 
sion there seems to be no difference, eicccpting perhaps 
that commiseration refers rather to an individual emo¬ 
tion and compassion to it as a habit. 

XIX. Favor is love towards those who have benefited 
others. 

XX. Indignation is hatred towards those who have 
injured others. 

Exptanathn .—I am aware that these names in com- 
mon bear a different meaning. But my object is not 
to eapiain the meaning of words but the nature of 
things, and to indicate them by words whose customary 
meaning shall not be altogether opposed to the mean¬ 
ing which I desire to bestow upon them. I consider 
it suffident to have said this once for all. 

XXI. Over-estimation consists in thinking too highly 
of another person in consequence of our love for him. 

XXII. Contempt consists In thinking too little of 
anotlier person in consequence of our hatred for him. 
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Expiattctian. —Over-estimation and contempt are 
therefore respectively effects or properties of bve or 
hatred, and so over-estimation may be defined as love 
in so far as it affects a man so that he thinks too much 
of the beloved object; and, on the contrary, contempt 
may be defined as hatred in so far as it affects a man 
so that he thinks too little of the object he hates. 

XXUT. Envy is hatred in so far as it affects a man 
so that be is sad at the good fortune of another person 
and IS glad when any evil happens to him. 

Explanaihn .—To envy is generally opposed com¬ 
passion {f^ttsencctdis) f which may therefore he defined 
as follows, notwithstanding the usual signification of the 
word;— 

XXIV^ Cifmpiisswn is love in so far as it affects a 
man so that be is glad at the prosperity of another per¬ 
son and is sad when any evi) happens lo him. 

I pass now to consider other emotions which are at¬ 
tended by the idea of something within us as the cause, 

XXVir Sdf^satisjnction is the joy which is produced 
by contemplating ourselves and our own power of 
action. 

XX HumilUy is the sorrow which is produced by 
contemplating our impotence or helplessness. 

Self-satisfaction is opposed to humility In so far as 
we understand by the former the joy which arises from 
contemplating our power of actionp but in so far as we 
understand by it joy attended with the idea of some¬ 
thing done, which we believe has been dona by a free 
decree of our mlnd^ it is opposed to repentance, which 
we may thus define:— 

XX\II, is sorrow accompanied with the 
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idea of something done T^hich we believe has been done 
by a free decree of our mind. 

It is not to be wondered at that sorrow should al* 
ways follow all those acUons which are from custom 
called wicked^ and that joy should follow those which 
are <^ed good. But that thb fs chiefly the effect of 
education will be evident from what we have before 
said. ParentSt by reprobating what are called bad 
actions ^ and frequently blaming their children whenever 
they commit them^ while they persuade them to what 
are called good actions, and praise their children when 
they perform themp have caused the emotions of sor^ 
row to connect themselves with the former, and those 
of joy with the latter^ Experience proves thisT for 
custom and religion are not the same everywhere; hut, 
on the contrary, things which are sacred to some are 
profane to others, and what are honorable with somfl 
are disgraceful with others. Education alone, there¬ 
fore, will determine whether a man will repent of any 
deed or boast of it. 

XXVIII. Pride is tbinting too much of oursdvea, 
through selWove. 

ExplafUttion . — Pride differs^ therefore, from over- 
estimation, inasmuch as the latter is related to an ex^ 
ternal objects but pride to the man himself who thinks 
of himself too highly- As overHestimation, thereforej 
is an effect or property of love^ so pride is an effect or 
property of selMove, and it may therefore be defined 
love of ourselv® or self-satisfaction, in so far as it 
affects us so that we think too highly of ourselves. 

To this emotion a contrary does not exist, for no one, 
through hatred of himself, thinks too little of himself; 
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lodecdji we may say that no one thinks too little of him- 
selfp in so far as he imagines himself unable to do this 
or that thing. For whatever he imagines that he cannot 
do, that thing he necessarily imagines, and by his im- 
agmatlDn is so disposed that he is actually incapable of 
doing what he imagines he cannot do. So long, there¬ 
fore, as he imagines himself unable to do this or that 
thing, so long is he not determined to do it, and con¬ 
sequently so long it js impossible for him to do it. If* 
however* we pay attention to what depends upon opin¬ 
ion alone^ we shall be able to conceive jt possible for 
a man to think too little of himself, for it may happen 
that while he sorrowfully contemplates his own weak¬ 
ness he will imagine himself despised by eveiy^body, 
although nothing could be further from their thoughts 
than to despise him. A man may also think too little 
of himself if in the present he denies something of 
himself In relation to a future time of which he is not 
sure; for example, when be denies that he can conceive 
of nothing ’with certitude, and that he can desire and 
do nothing which is not wicked and base. We may 
also say that a man thinks too little of himself when 
we see that, from an excess of fear or shame, he does 
not dare to do what others who are his equals dare to 
do. This emotion, to which I wiil give the name of 
despondency, may therefore be opposed to pride; for 
as self-satisfaction springs from pride, so despondency 
springs from humility, and it may therefore be defined 
thus: 

XXIX. Despondency is thinking too little of our¬ 
selves through sorrow. 

Explmiaihn .—We are, nevertheless, often in the 
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liabit of Opposing himiilUy to pride, but only when we 
attend to their effects rather than to their nature. For 
we are accustomed to call a man proud who boasts too 
much, who talks about nothing but his own virtues and 
other people's vices, who wishes to be preferred to 
everybody else, and who marches along with that state¬ 
liness and pomp which belong to others whose position 
is far above his. On the other hand, we call a man 
humble who often blushes, who confesses his own 
faults and talks about the virtues of others, who yields 
to every one, who walks with beaded head, and who 
neglects to adorn himself. These emotions, humility 
and despondency, are very rare, for human nature, con¬ 
sidered in itself, struggles against them as much as it 
cum, and hence those who have the most credit for 
being abject and humble are generally the most ambi¬ 
tious and envious. 

XXX. Self-exaltation is joy with the accompanying 
idea of some action wc have done, which we imagine 
people praise. 

XXXI. SAfliMc is sorrow, with the accompanying 
idea of some action which we imagine people blame. 

ExplanaiioH ,—.A difference, however, is here to be 
obser\'ed between shame and modesty. Shame is sor¬ 
row which follows a deed of which we are ashamed. 
Modesty is the dread or fear of shame, which keeps 
a man from committing any disgraceful act. To 
modesty is usually opposed impudence, which indeed 
is not an emotion, as 1 shall show in the proper place; 
but the names of etnoUotis, as I have already said, are 
matters rather of custom than indications of the nature 
uf the emotions. I have thus discharged the task 
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which I set myself of explaimng the emotions of joy 
and sorrow. I will advance now to those which I 
ascribe to desire. 

XXXII. Regret is the desire or loti^ng to possess 
something, the emotion being strengthened by the mem¬ 
ory of the obiect itself, and at the same time being re¬ 
strained by the memory of other things which exclude 
the existence of the desired object. 

Explanation. — ^Whenever we recollect a thing, as we 
have often said, we are thereby necessarily disposed to 
contemplate it with the same emotion as if it were 
present before us. But this disposition or effort, whde 
we are awake, is generally restrained by the images of 
things which exclude the existence of the thing which 
we recollect. Whenever, therefore, we recollect a thing 
which affects us with any kind of joy, we thereby en¬ 
deavor to contemplate it with the same emotion of joy 
83 if it were present, — an attempt which is, however, 
immediately restrained by the memory of that which 
excludes the existence of the thing. Regret, therefore, 
is really a sorrow which Is opposed to the joy which 
arises from the absence of what we hate. But because 
the name regret seems to connect this emotion with 
desire, I therefore ascribe it to desire, 

XXXni. Emtdation is the desire which is begotten 
in us of a thing because we imagiue that other persons 
have the same desire. 

Explamtion .—He who seeks flight because others 
seek it, he who fears because he sees others fear, or 
even he who withdraws his hand and moves his body 
as if bis band were burning because he sees that an¬ 
other person has burnt his hand, such as these, I say, 
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although they nmy indeed imitate the emotion of aH" 
other, are not said to emulate it; not because we have 
refxignif:ed one cause for emulation and another for 
imitation, but because it has been the custom to caJl 
that man only emulous who imitates what we think 
noble, useful; or pleasant, 

XXXIV. Tkankfutness or gfctttitde is the desire or 
endeavor of love ifrith which we strive to do good to 
others who. from a similar emotion of love, have done 
good to us. 

XXXV, Bcnevplence is the desire to do good to 
those whom we pity. 

XXXVl. Anser is the desire by which we are im¬ 
pelled, through hatred, to injure those whom we hate. 

XXXVtl, Vengeance is the desire which, springing 
from mutual hatred, urges us to injure those who, from 
a similar emotion, have injured us. 

XXXVITI. Cruelty or ferecity is the desire by 
which a man is impelled to injure any one whom Ave 
Jove or pity. 

Explanation .—To cruelty is opposed mercy, which is 
not a passion, but a power of the mind by which a man 
restrains anger and vengeance. 

XXXIX. Fear is the desire of avoiding the greater 
of two dreaded evils by the less. 

XL, Audacity is the desire by which we are impelled 
to do something which is accompanied with a danger 
which our equals fear to meet. 

XLT. A person is said to be pusiHattintaue whose 
desire is restrained by the fear of a danger which his 
equals dare to meet. 

Explanations. —PusilJamimty, therefore, is nothing 
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but the dread of some evil which most persons do not 
usually fear, and therefore I do not ascribe it to the 
emotions of desire. I wished, notwithstanding, to ex¬ 
plain it here, because in so far as we attend to desire, 
pusillanimity is the true opposite of the emotion of 
audacity. 

Xlll. Cofistemation is affirmed of the man whose 
desire of avoiding evil is restrained by astonishment at 
the evil which he fears. 

Explanation .—Consternation is therefore a bind of 
pusillanimity. But because consternation springs from 
a double fear, it may be more aptly defined as that 
dread which holds a man stupefied or vacillating, so 
that he cannot remove an evil. 1 say stupefied, in so 
far as we understand bis d^ire of removing the evil to 
be restrained by his astonishment. I say also vacUlat- 
mg, in so far as we conceive the same desire to be re¬ 
strained by the fear of another evil which et^ualiy tor¬ 
tures him, so that he does not know which of the two 
evils to avoid. 

XLIII. Courtesy or moderation is the desire of 
doing those things which please men and omitting 
those which displease them. 

XLIV. Ambition is the immoderate desire of glory, 

Expiattation .—Ambition is a desire which increases 
and strengthens all the emotions, and that is the reason 
why it can hardly be kept under control. For so long 
as a man is possessed by any desire, be is necessarUy 
at the same time possessed by this. Every noble man, 
says Cicero, is led by glory, and even the philosophers 
who write books about despising glory place iheu 
names on the tUU-page, 
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XLV^ Luxwi&fisness h the imtnoderata desire oi 
love of gcxid livings 

XLYJ. Dfunkeimess h the immodeTate desire and 
love of drinking, 

XL\TL Avarice is the immoderate desire and love 
of riches, 

XL\TIL Lus^ is the immoderate desi^'e and love of 
sexual intercourse. 

desire of sexual intercourse is 
usually called lust, whether it be held within bounds or 
not. I may add that the five last-mentioned emotions 
have no contraries, for moderation is a kind of ambi- 
lion^ and I have already observed that temperance^ 
sobrietyi and chastity show a power and not a passion 
of the mind. Even supposing that an avaricious, am¬ 
bitious, or timid man refrains from an excess of eat¬ 
ing, drinking, or sexual Intercourse, avarice, ambition, 
ajid fear are not therefore the opposites of voluptuous¬ 
ness^ drunkenness, or lust. For the avaricious man 
generally desires to swallow as much meat and drink as 
he can, provided only Jt belong to another person. 
The ambitious man^ too, if he hopes he can keep it a 
secret, vdll restrain himself in nolhing, and if he hves 
amongst drunkards and libertines, will be more in¬ 
clined to their vices just because he is ambitious. The 
timid man, too, does what he does not will; and al¬ 
though, in order to avoid death, he may throw his 
riches into the sea, he remains avaricious; nor does 
the lascivious man cease to be lascivious because he is 
sorry that he cannot gratify his desire. Absolutely, 
therefore, these emotions have reference not so much 
to the acts themseives of eating and drinking as to the 
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appetite and Inve itself- Consequently nothing can be 
opposed to these emotions but nobility of soul and 
strength of mind, as we shall see afterwards. 

The dehnitions of Jealousy and the other vacillations 
of the mind I pass over in silence, both because they 
are compounded of the emotions which we have already 
defined, and also because many of them have no names, 
—a fact which sbows that, for the purposes of life, it 
is sufiBcient to know these combinations generally. 
Moreover, it follows from the definitions of the emo¬ 
tions which wc have eanlain'^ thfw all arise from 
desire, Joy, or sorrow, or rather that there are none but 
these three, which pass luider niurres varying as their 
relations and extemal signs vary- If, therefore, ww 
attend to these primitive emotions and to what has 
been said above about the nature of the mind, we shall 
be able here to define the emotions in so far as they 
are related to the mind alone. 

Gencrai de&nitfon of the emoiians, —^Emotion, which 
is called enirni patkema, is a confused idea by which the 
mind affirms of its body, or any part of it, a greater 
or less power of existence than before; and this in¬ 
crease of power being jpven, the mind itself is de¬ 
termined to one particular tbou^t rather than to ao- 
ather. 

Expicnction^ —say, in the first place, that an emo- 
tion or passion of the mind is a confused idea. For we 
have shown that the mind suffers only In so far as it has 
inadequate or confused ideas. I say again, by 
fAe mind aS^rms of its body, or any part of it, a greater 
or kss power of existence than before. For all ideas 
which we poss^ of bodies indicate the actual consd- 
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tution of our body rather than the nature of the ex' 
temal body; but this idea, which constitutes the form 
of an emotion, must indicate or express the constitution 
of the body, or of some part of it; which constitution 
the body or any part of it possesses from the fact that 
its power of action or force of existence is increased 
or diminished, helped or limited. But it is to be ob¬ 
served, that when I say a greater or less power of exist¬ 
ence than before, I do not mean that the mind com¬ 
pares the present with the past constitution of the body, 
but that the idea which constitutes the form of emo- 
tioti affirms something of the body which actually in¬ 
volves more or less reality than before. Moreover, 
since the essence of the mind consists in its affirmation 
of the actual existence of its body, and! since we under¬ 
stand by perfection the essence itself of the thing, it 
follows that the mind passes to a greater or less pcrfeC' 
tion when it is able to affirm of its body, or some part of 
it, something which involves a greater or less reality 
than before. When, therefore, I have said that the 
mind's power of thought fe increased or diminished, I 
have wished to be understood as meaning nothing else 
than that the mind has formed an idea of its body, or 
some part of its body, which expresses more or less 
reality than it had hitherto affirmed of the body. For 
the value of ideas and the actual power of thought are 
measured by the value of the object. Finally, I added, 
which being given, the mind itself is determined to one 
particular thought rather than to another, that I might 
also express the nature of desire in addition to that of 
joy and sorrow, which is explained by the first part of 
the definition. 
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I have now, I think, e^tplained the principal emotions 
and vacillations of the mind which are compounded of 
the three primaty emotions, desire, joy, and sorrow, 
and have set them forth through their first causes. 
From what has been said it is plain that we are dis¬ 
turbed by external causes id a number of ways, and 
that, like tlie waves of the sea agitated by contrary 
winds, we fluctuate in our ignorance of our future and 
destiny, 1 have said, however, that I have only ex¬ 
plained the principal mental compUcations, and not all 
which may exist. For by the same method which, we 
have pursued above it would be easy to show that love 
unites itself to repentance, scorn, shame, etc.; but I 
think it has already been made dear to all that the 
emotions can be combined in so many ways, and that so 
many variations can arise, that no limits can be as¬ 
signed to their number. It is suffident for my purpose 
to have enumerated onty those which are of conse¬ 
quence; the rest, of which I have taken no notice, 
being more curious than important. 

There is one constantly recurring characteristic of 
love which I have yet to notice, and that is, that while 
we are enjoj-mg the thing which we desired, the body 
acquires from that fruition a new disposition by which 
it is otherwise determined, and the images of other 
things are excited in it. and the mind begins to imagine 
and to desire other things. For example, when we 
imagine anything which usually delights cur taste, we 
desire to enjoy it by eating it. But whilst we enjoy it 
the stomach becomes fidl, and the constitution of the 
body becomes altered. If, therelore, the body being 
now otherwise disposed, the Image of the food, in con- 
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sequence of its being present, and therefore also the 
effort or desire to eat it, become more intense, then this 
new disposition of the body will oi^iose thi<< effort or 
desire, and consequently the presence of the food which 
we desired wilt become hateful to ns, and this hateful* 
ness is what we call loathing or disgust. 

As for the estertial modificatiDns of the body which 
are obsen,'ed in the emotions, such as trembling, 
paleness, sobbing, laughter, and the like, I have neg¬ 
lected to notice them, because they belong to the body 
alone without any relationship to the mind . 


CHAPTER xm 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS 

Tftc Association of the ^mottons 

Ip the human body has at any time been simul¬ 
taneously affected by two bodies, whenever the mind 
afterwards imagines one of them, it will immediately 
remember the other. But the itnaginatiotis of the 
tnind indicate rather the modifications of our body than 
the nature of estemal bodies, and therefore if the body, 
and consequently the mind, has been at any time, 
simultaneously affected by two emotions, whenev^ it 
is afterwards aJfected by one of them, it wi]] also be 
affected by the other. 

Let the mind be supposed to be affected at the same 
time by two emotions, its power of action not being in¬ 
creased or dimmished by one, while it is Encieased or 
diminished by the other. From the preceding propo¬ 
sition it is plain that when the mind is afterwards af¬ 
fected by the first emotion through its true cause, which 
(by hypothesis) of itself neither increases nor’dimin- 
i^es the mind's power of thinking, it will at the same 
time be affected by the other emotion, which does in¬ 
crease or diminish that power, that is to say, It will be 
affected with joy or sorrow; and thus the thing itself 
will be the cause of joy or of sorrow, not of itself, but 
accidentally. In the same way it can be shown 
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that the same thing may aoddentally be the cause of 
de^re. 

The fact that we have contemplated a thing with an 
emotion of joy or sorrow, of which it is not the efficient 
cause, is a sufficient reason for being able to love or 
hate it. 

We now understand why we love or Late certain 
things from no cause which-is known to but merely 
from sympathy or antipathyp as th^ say* To this 
class, too, are to be referred those objects which affect 
us with joy or sorrow solely because they are some^ 
what like objects which usually affect us with those 
emotions. I know indeed that the writers who first 
introduced the words ^^Sympath^' and “Antipathy"' 
desired thereby to signify certain hidden qualities of 
things, but nevertheless I believe that we shall be per¬ 
mitted to understand by those names qualities which 
are plain and well known. 

Anything may be accidentally the cause either of 
hope or fear. Things which are accidentally the 
causes either of hope or fear are called good or evil 
omens. In so far as the omens are the cause of hope 
and fear are they the cause of joy or of sorrow, and 
consequently so far do we love them or hate them, and 
endeavor to use them as means to obtain those things 
for which we hope, or to remove them as obstacles or 
causes of fear* Our natnral constitution, too, is such 
that we easily believe the things we hope for, and be¬ 
lieve with difficulty those we fear, and we think too 
much of the former and too little of the latter. Thus 
have superstitions arisen, by which men are every* 
where disquieted. I do not consider it worth while to 
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go further, and to explain here all those vacilla-' 
tions of mind which arise from hope and fear, smce it 
follows from the definition alone of these cmotioas that 
hope cannot exist without fear, nor fear without hope. 

If we imagine a certain thing to possess something 
which resembles an object which usually affects the 
mind with joy or sorrow, althou^ the quality in which 
the thing resembles the object is not the eGQcjeut cause 
oi these emotions, we shall nevertheless, by virtue of 
the resemblance alone, love or hate the thing. 

If we have been affected with joy or sorrow by any 
one who belongs to a class or nation different from our 
own, and if our joy or sorrow is accompanied with the 
idea of this person as its cause, under the common name 
of his class or nation, we shall not love or hate him 
merely, but the whole of the class or nation to which he 
belongs. 

The /mitaticn a»d Reciprocation of the Emotions 

I 

The images of things are modiheatJons of the human 
body, and the ideas of these modifications represent to 
us external bodies as if they were present, ia to 
say, these ideas involve both the nature of our own 
body and at the same lime the present nature of the ex- 
temal body. If, therefore, the nature of the external 
body be like that of our body, then the idea of the 
external body which we imagine wilt involve a modi¬ 
fication of our body lilip that of the external body. 
Therefore, if we imagine any one who Is like ourselves 
to be affected by a modification, this imagination will 
e-xpress a modification of our body hke that modifica- 
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tioD, and tberefore we shall be modified with a similar 
mcxlification ourselves, became we imagine something 
like us to be modllied with the same. on the other 
hand, we hate a thing which is like ourselves, we shall 
so far be modified by a modificalioD contrary and not 
similar to that with which it is modified* 

If we unagine that a person enjoys a things that 
will be a sufficient reason for making us love the thing 
and desiring to enjoy it. If we imagine that a person 
enjoys a thing which only one can possess, we do all 
we can to prevent his possessing it. His enjoyment 
of the thing is an obstacle to our joy, and we endeavor 
to bring into existence everything which we imagine 
conduces to joy, and to remove or destroy everything 
opposed to it, or which we imagine conduces to sorroWn 
We see, therefore, that the nature of man is gener¬ 
ally constituted so as to pity those who are in adversity 
and envy those who are in prosperity, and he envies 
with a hatred which is the greater in proportion os he 
loves what he imagines another possesses* We see also 
that from the same property of human nature from 
which it follows that men phy one another it also fol¬ 
lows that they are envious and ambitious* If we will 
consult experience, we shall find that she teaches the 
same doctrine, especially if we consider the first years 
of our life. For we find that children, because their 
body is, as it were, continually in equilibrium, laugh 
and cry merely because they see others do the same; 
whatever else they see others do they immediately wish 
to imitate; everything which they think is pleasing to 
other people they want* And the reason is, as we have 
said, that the images of things are the modificatious 
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themselves of the human body, or the ways in which it 
is modified by external dtises and disposed to this or 
that action. 


tl 

If we ims^ne that we are hated by another without 
having given him any catise for it, we shall hate him in 
return. If wc imagine that we have given just cause 
for the hatred, we shall then be affected with shame. 
This, however, rarely happens; we endeavor to affirm 
everjrthing, both concerning ourselves and concerning 
the beloved object whicb we imagine will affect us or 
the object with joy, and, on the contrary, we endeavor 
to deny everything that wRI affect either it or ourselves 
with sorrow. 

Thfe reciprocity of hatred may also arise from the 
fact that hatred is followed by an attempt to bring 
evil upon him who is hated. li, therefore, we imagine 
that we are hated by any one else, we shall imagine 
him as the cause of some evD or sorrow, and thus we 
shall be affected with sorrow or apprehension ac- 
compuued with the idea of the person who hates us 
as a cause; that is to say, we shall hate him in return, 
as we have said above. 

If we imagine that the person we love is affected 
with hatred towards u. 5 , we shall be agitated at the same 
time both with love and hatred, For in so far as we 
imagine that we are hated are we determined to hate 
him in return. But (by hypothesis) w'e love him not¬ 
withstanding, and therefore we ^1 be agitated both 
by love and hatred. 

If wc imagine that an evil has been brought upon 
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05 through the hatred of some person towards whom we 
have hitherto been moved by no emotion, vre shall im¬ 
mediately endeavor to return that evil upon him. 

If we imagine that any one like ourselves is affected 
with hatred towards an object like ourselves which we 
love, we shall hate him. If we imagine that we are 
beloved by a person without having given any cause 
for the love we shall love him in return. 

If we imagine that we have given rust cause for love, 
we shall pride ourselves upon it. This frequently oc¬ 
curs. and we have said that the contrary takes place 
when we believe that we are hated by another person. 
This reciprocal love, and consequently this attempt to 
do good to the person who loves us, and who endeavors 
to do good to us, is called thankftdnesi or gralifiide, 
and from this we can see how much readier men are to 
revenge themselves than to return a benefit. 

If we imagine that we are loved by a person we 
hate, we shall at the same time be agitated both by 
love and hatred. If the hatted prevail, we shall en¬ 
deavor to bring evil upon the person by whom we are 
loved. This emotion is called Cruelty, especially if it 
is believed that the person who loves has not given 
any ordinary reason for hatred. 

The "Herd Instinct" 

If we imagine men to love or hate a thing, we shall 
therefore love or hate it; that is to say, we shall there¬ 
fore rejoice or be sad at the presence of the thing, and 
therefore we shall endeavor tOi do everything which 
we imagine men * will look upon with joy, and, on the 

’ Both hert aint ia wtut fonem ta ichoiii wt are mo-wd by w 
ematiijn I tiaddatuitl by tfae word mm. men (Sp-). 
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contrary, we shall be averse to doing anything to which 
we imagine men are averse. 

He who imagines that he affects others with joy or 
sorrow will necessarily be affected with joy or sorrow, 
But since man is conscious of himself by means of the 
emotions by which he is determined to act; therefore 
if a person has done anything which he imagines will 
affect others with joy, he also will be affected with joy, 
accompanied with an idea of himself ^ its cause; that 
b to say, he will look upon himself with joy. If, on 
the other hand, he has done anything which be imagines 
will affect others with sorrow, he will look upon him¬ 
self W’ith sorrow. 

If we ima^ne that a person loves, desires, or hates 
a thing which we ourselves love, desire, or bate, we 
shall on that account Im'e, desire, or bate the thing 
more steadily. If, on the other hand, we imagine that 
he is averse to the thing we love or loves the thing to 
which we are averse, we shall then suffer vacillation 
of mind. 

It follows from this proposition that every one en¬ 
deavors as much as possible to make others love what 
he loves, and to hate what be hates. Hence the poet 
says: 

Spritmtu piritcr, mftmmiH amimts; 

Ptireos e«r, si quis, quod sotiit alter, amaL 

This effort to make every one approve what we love 
or hate is in truth ambition, and so we see that each 
person by nature desires that other persons should live 
according 10 his way of thinking; but if every one does 
this, then all are a hindrance to one another, and if 
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every one wi^es to be praised or beloved by the rest, 
then they all bate one another. 

The Varieties of Emoiion 

Joy and sorrow, and consequently the emotions which 
are compounded of these or derived from them, are 
passions. But we necessarily suffer in so far as we have 
inadequate ideas, and only in so far as we have thetn; 
that is to say, we necessarily suffer only in so far as 
we imagine, or in so far as we are affected by a 
modification which involves the nature of our body and 
that of an external body. The nature, therefore, of 
eacli passion must necessarily be explained in such a 
manner, that the nature of the object by which we are 
affected is e.xprcsscd. The Joy, for example, which 
springs from an object A involves the nature of that 
object A, and the joy which springs from B involves 
the nature of that object and therefore these two 
emotions of joy are of a different nature, because they 
arise from causes of a different nature- In like man¬ 
ner the emotion of sorrow which arises from one object 
is of a different kind from that which arises from an¬ 
other cause, and the same thing is to be understood of 
love, hatred, hope, fear, vacillation of mind, etc.; so 
that there are necessarily just as many kinds of joy, 
sorrow, love, hatred, etc., as there are kinds of objects 
by whicli we are affected. But desire is the essence 
itself or nature of a person in so far as this nature is 
conceived from its given constitution as determined 
towards any action, and therefore as a person is af¬ 
fected by external causes with this or that kind of joy, 
sorrow, love, hatred, etc., that is to say, as his nature 
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b constituted in this or that way, ao must his desire 
vary and the nature of one desire differ from that of 
another, just as the emotions from which each desire 
arises differ. There are as many kinds of desires, 
therefore, as there are kinds of joy, sorrow, love, etc., 
and, consequently (as we have just shown), as there 
are kinds of objects by which we are affected. 

AH emotions are related to desire, joy, or sorrow, as 
the definitions show which we have given of those 
emotions. But desire is the very nature or essence of a 
person and therefore the desire of one person differs 
from the desire of another as much as the nature or 
essence of the one differs from that of the other. 
Again, joy and sorrow are passions by which the power 
of a person or his effort to persevere in his own being 
is increased or diminished, helped, or limited. But by 
the effort to persevere in his own being, in so far as it 
is related at the same time to the mind and the body, 
we understand appetite and desire, and therefore joy 
and sorrow are desire or appetite in so far as the latter 
is increased, diminished, helped, or limited by eictemal 
causes; that is to say they are the nature itself of each 
person. 

The joy or sorrow of one person therefore differs 
from the joy or sorrow of another as much as the na¬ 
ture or essence of one person differs from that of the 
other, and consequently the emotion of one person dif¬ 
fers from the corresponding emotion of another. 

Hence it follorvs that the emotions of aolmals which 
are called irrational (for after we have learned the 
origin of the mind we can in no way doubt that brutes 
feel) differ from human emotions as much as the 
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najture of a brute differs from that of a man. Both 
the man and the horse^ for examplej are swayed by 
the lust to propagate, but the horse is swayed by equine 
lust and the man by that which is humau. The lusts 
and appetites of insects, fishes, and birds must vaty in 
the same way; and so, although each individual lives 
contented with its own nature and delights in it, never¬ 
theless the iife mth which it is coutcnted and its joy 
are nothing but the idea or soul of that individual, and 
so the joy of one differs in character from the joy of 
the other as much as the essence of the one differs 
from the essence of the other. Finally, it follows from 
the preceding proposition that the joy by which the 
drunkard is enslaved is altogether different from the joy 
which is the portion of the phiiosopher ,—A thing F 
wt^ed just to hint in passing. 

The Inconstancy of the Emotions 

The human body is affected by external bodies in a 
number of ways. Two men, therefore, may be affected 
in different ways at the same time, and therefore they 
can be affected by one and the same object in different 
ways. Again the human body may be affected now in 
this and now Jn that way, and consequently it may be 
affected by one and the same object in different ways at 
different times. 

We thus see that it is possible for one man to love a 
thing and for another man to hate it; for this man to 
fear what this man does not fear, and for the same mao 
to love what before he hated, and to dare to do whal 
before he feared. Again, since each judges according 
to his own emotion what is good and what is evil, what 
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is better and what is worse, it follows that men may 
thange in their judgment as they do in their etnotloos, 
and hence it comes to pass that when we compare men, 
we distinguish them solely by the difference in their 
emotions, calling some brave, others timid, and others 
by other names. 

For eJtample, I shall cal! a roan hravs who despises 
an evil which I usually fear, and if, besides this, I con¬ 
sider the fact that his desire of doing evii to a person 
whom he hates or doing good to one whom he loves is 
not restrained by that fear of evil by which 1 am 
usually restrained, I call him s^ldaciaus, On the other 
hand, the man who fears an evil which I usually despise 
will appear liwid, and if, besides this. I consider that 
his desire is restrained by the fear of an evil which 
has no power to restrain me, I call him pmtliastimous • 
and in this way everybody wiU pass judgment. 

FinaJlj', from this nature of man and the inconstancy 
of bis judgment, in consequence of which he often 
judges things from mere emotion, and the things which 
he believes contribute to his joy or his sorrow, and 
which, therefore, be endeavors to bring to pass or 
remove, are often only imaginary—^to say nothing 
about the uncertainty of things—is easy to see that a 
man may often be himself the cause oi his sorrow or 
his joy, or of being affected with sorrow or joy accom¬ 
panied with the idea of himself as its cause, so that 
w'e can easily understand what repentance and what 
self-approval are. 

Love and hatred towards any object, for example, 
towards Peter, are destroyed If the joy and the sorrow 
which they respectively involve be joined to the idea 
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of another cause; and they are respectively diminished 
In proportion as we imagine that Peter has not been 
their sole cause. 

For the same reason, love or hatred towards an ob'’ 
ject we imagine to be free must be greater than towards 
an object which is under necessity. 

An object which we imagise to be free must be per* 
ccived through itself and without others. If, there¬ 
fore, we imagine it to be the cause of joy or sorrow, 
we shall for that reason alone love or hate it, and that 
too with the greatest love or the greatest hatred which 
can spring from the given emotion. But if we imagine 
that the object which is the cause of that emotion is 
necessary, then we shall imagine it as the cause of that 
emotion, not alone, hut together with other causes, aud 
so our love or hatred towards it \vi11 be less. 

Hence it follows that our hatred or love towards 
one another Is greater than towards other things, be¬ 
cause we think we are free. 

The Power of Love Over Bate 

If we imagine that the person we hate is affected with 
hatred towards us, a new hatred Is thereby produced, 
the old hatred stlU remaining (by hypothesis). If, on 
the other hand, we imagine him to be affected with love 
towards us, in so far as we imagine it shall we look upon 
ourselves with joy, and endeavor to please him; that 
is to say, in so far shall we endeavor not to bate blra 
nor to affect him with sorrow. This effort will be 
greater or less as the emotion from which it arises is 
greater or less, and, therefore, should it be greater 
than that which springs from hatred, and by whidt 
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we endeavor to affect with sorrow the object we bate, 
then it wiU prevail and banish hatred from the mind. 
Hatred is increased through return of hatred, hut maF 
be destroyed by love. 

Hatred which is altogether overcome by love passes 
into love, and the love is therefore greater than if 
tred had not preceded it. For if we begin to love a thing 
which we hated, or upon which we were in the habit of 
looking with sorrow, we shall rejoice for the very rea¬ 
son that W 0 love, and to this joy which love involves a 
new joy is added, which springs from the fact that the 
effort to remove the sorrow which hatred involves, is so 
much assisted, there being also present before us as the 
cause of our joy the idea of the person whom we hated. 

Notwithstanding the truth of this proposition, no one 
will try to hate a thing or will wish to be affected with 
sorrow in order that he may rejoice the more; that is 
to say, no one will desire to inflict loss on himself in 
the hope of recovering the loss, or to become ill in the 
hope of getting well, inasmuch as every one will always 
try to preserve his being and to remove sorrow from 
himself as much as possible. Moreover, if it can be 
imagined that it is possible for us to desire to hate a 
person in order that we may love him afterwards the 
more, we must always desire to continue the hatred. 
For the love will be the greater as the hatred has been 
greater, and therefore we shall altvays desire the hatred 
to be more and more increased. Upon the same prin¬ 
ciple we shall desire that our sickness may continue and 
increase in order that we may afterwards enjoy the 
greater pleasure when we get well, and therefore we 
Fshfttl always desire sickness, which is absurd. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


OF ITUMAN BONDAGE 
Introductory 

The impotence of man to govern or restrain the 
emotions I call bondage, for a man who ia under their 
control is not his own master, but is mastered by for¬ 
tune, in whose power be is, so that he is often forced to 
follow the worse, although he sees the better before 
him. I propose in this part to demonstrate why this 

is, and also to show what of good and evil the emotions 
possess. 

But before I begin I should tike to say a few words 
about perfection and imperfection, and about good and 
evil. If a man has proposed to do a thing and has 
accomplished it, he calls it perfect, and not only he, but 
every one else who has really knon'n or has believed 
that he has known the mind and intention of the author 
of that w*ork wiU call it perfect too. For eTampTe, 
having seen some work (which I suppose to be as yet 
not brushed), if we know that the intention of the 
author of that work is to build a house, we shall call 
the house imperfect; while, on the other hand, we 
shall call it perfect as soon as we see the work has been 
brought to the end which the author had determined for 

it. But if we see any work such as we have never 
seen before, and if we do not know the mind of the 
workman, we shall then not be able to say whether the 
work is perfect or imperfect 

2Si 
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This s«^e 1 n& to have been the first signification of 
these words; but afterwards men began to form uiuver'* 
sal ideas, to think out for themselves types of houses, 
buildings, castles, and to prefer some types of things to 
others; and so it happened that each person called a 
thing perfect which seemed to agree with the universal 
idea which he bad formed of that thin?, and, on the 
other band, be called a thing imperfect which seemed 
to agree less with his typal conception, althou^, ac” 
cording to the intention of the workman, it had been 
entirely completed. This appears to be the only reason 
why the words perfect and imperfeet are commonly 
applied to natural objects which are not made with 
human hands; for men are in the habit of forming, 
both of natural as well as of artificial objects, uni¬ 
versal ideas which they regard as types of things, 
and which they think Nature has in view, setting 
them before herself as t)rpes too; it being the common 
opinion that she does nothing except for the sate of 
some end. When, therefore, men see something done 
by Nature which does not altogether answer to that 
typal conception which they have of the thing, 
they think that Nature herself has failed or com¬ 
mitted an error, and that she has left the thing 
imperfect. 

Thus we see that the custom of applying the words 
perfect and imperfed to natural objects has arisen 
rather from prejudice than from true knowledge of 
them. For we have shown that Nature does nothing 
for the sake of an end, for that eternal and infinite 
Being whom we call God or Nature acts by the same 
necessity by which He exists; for we have shown that 
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He acts by the same necessity cf nature as that by 
^hich He e^ts. The reason or cause, therefore, why 
God or Nature acts and the reason why He exists are 
one and the same. Since, therefore, He exists for no 
end. He acts for no end; and since He has no prin¬ 
ciple or end of existence, He has no principle or end 
of action. A final cause, as it is called, is nothing, 
therefore, hut buman desire, in so far as this is con¬ 
sidered as the principle or primary cause of anything. 
For example, when we say that the having a boiiSe to 
live in was the final cause of thii gr that house, we 
merely mean, that a man, because he imaipned the ad¬ 
vantages of a domestic life, desired to build a house. 
Therefonc, having a house to live in, in so far as it is 
considered as a final cause, is merely this particular 
desire, which is really an efficient cause, and ts con¬ 
sidered as primarj', because men are usually ignorant of 
the causes of their desires; for, as I have often said, 
we are conscious of our actions and desires, but igno¬ 
rant of the causes by which we are determined to desire 
anything. As for the vulgar opinion that Nature some¬ 
times fails or commits an error, or produces imperfect 
things, I class it amongst those fictions mentioned 
above.^ 

Perfection, therefore, and imperfection are really 
only modes of thought; that is to say, notions which 
W'e are in the habit of forming from the comparison 
with one another of individuals of the same spedes or 
genus, and this is the reason why 1 have said that by 
reality and perfection I understand the same thing; 
for we are in the habit of referring all individuals in 
^ Giap[er nd jin. 
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Nature to oue genus, which is called the most general; 
that h to say, to the notion of being, which embraces 
absolutely all the individual objects in Nature. Tn so 
far, therefore, as we refer the individual objects in 
Nature to this genus, and compare them one with an¬ 
other, and discover that some possess more being or 
reality than others, in so far do we call some more per¬ 
fect than others; and in so far as we assign to the 
latter anything which, like Limitation, termination, im¬ 
potence, etc,, involves negation, shall we call them im¬ 
perfect, because they do not affect our minds so 
strongly as those we call perfect, but not because any¬ 
thing which really belongs to them is wanting, or be¬ 
cause Nature has committed an error. For nothing be¬ 
longs to the nature of anything excepting that which 
follows from the necessity of the nature of the efficient 
cause, and whatever follows from the necessity of the 
nature of the efficient cause necessarily happens. 

With regard to good and evit, these terms indicate 
nothing positive in things considered in themselves, nor 
are they an>'tJung else than modes of thought, or no¬ 
tions which we form from the comparison of one thing 
with another. For one and the same thing may at the 
same time be both good and evil or indifferent. Music, 
for eitample, is good to a melancholy person, bad to one 
mourning, while to a deaf man it is neither good nor 
bad. But although things are so, we must re^n these 
words. For since we desire to form for ourselves an 
idea of man upon which we may look as a model of 
h uman nature, it will be of service to us to retain these 
expressions in the sense I have mentioned. 

By good, therefore, I understand in the following 
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pages everything which we are certain is a means by 
which we may approach nearer and nearer to the model 
of human nature wq set before us. By eml^ oa the 
contrary, I understand everything which we are certain 
hinders us from reaching that moilel, Again, I shaU 
call men more or less perfect or imperfect in so far as 
they approach more or less nearly to this same model. 
For it is to be carefully observ^ed, that when I say that 
an individual passes from a less to a greater perfection 
and vice versa. I do not understand that from one 
essence or form he is changed into another (for a horse, 
for instance, would be as much destroyed if it were 
changed into a man as if it were changed into an in¬ 
sect), but rather we conceive that his power of action, 
in so far as it is understood by tus own nature^ is in¬ 
creased or diminished. Finally j by perfection gener¬ 
ally, I understand, as I have said, realityj that is to 
say, the essence of any object in so far as it exists 
and acts in a certain manner, no regard being paid to 
its duration. For no individual thing can he said to 
be more perfect because for a longer time it has per¬ 
severed in existence; inasmuch as the duration of 
things cannot be determined by their essence, the es¬ 
sence of things mvolvuig no fixed or determined period 
of existence; any object, whether it be more or less 
perfect, always being able lo persevere in existence 
with the &ame force as that with which it commenced 
existence- All things, therefore, are equal in this 
respect. 

Defitikioffs. 

I.—By good. 1 understand that which we certainly 
know h useful to us. 
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IT. By evil, on the conirary, I understand that which 
we certainly know hinders U3 from possessing anything 
that is good. 

With regard to these two definitions, see the close of 
the preceding. 

ITT. I call individual things contingent in so far aa 
we discover nothing, whilst we attend to their essence 
alone, which necessarily posits their existence or which 
necessarily excludes it. 

IV. I call these individual things possible, in so far 
as we are ignorant, whilst we attend to the cause from 
which they must be produced, whether these causes are 
determined to the produedon of these things. 

V. By contrary emotions, 1 understand in the follow- 
ing pages those which, although they may be of the 
same kind, draw a man in different directions; such as 
voluptuousness and avarice, which are both a species 
of love, and are not contiaiy to one another by nature, 
but only by accident. 

VI. I here call a thing past or future in so far as we 
have been or shall be affected by it; for example, in 
so far as we have seen a thing or are about to see it, in 
so far as it has strengthened us or will strengthen us, 
has injured or will injure us. For in so far as we thus 
imagine it do we affirm its existence; th at b to say, 
the body is affected by no mode w'hicb excludes the 
existence of the thing, and therefore the body is af¬ 
fected fay the image of the thing in the samn way as if 
thj thing itseli were present. But because it generally 
happens that those who possess much experience hesi¬ 
tate when they think of a thing as past or future, and 
doubt greatly concerning its issue, therefore the emo* 
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tions which spring from such im^cs of things are not 
so constant, but are generaJly disturbed by the images 
of other things, until men become more sure of the 
issue. 

However, it is to he observed that it is the same 
with time as it is with place; for as beyond a certain 
limit we can form no distinct imagination of distance — 
that is to say, as we usually imagine all objects to be 
equally distant from us, and as if they were on the same 
plane, if their distance from us exceeds 200 feet, or 
if their distance from the position we occupy is greater 
than we can distinctly imagine — so we imagine aU ob¬ 
jects to he equally distant from the present time, and 
refer them as if to one moment, if the period to which 
their existence belongs is separated from the present 
by a longer interval than we can usually imagine dis¬ 
tinctly, 

VII. By end for the sake of which we do anything, 
I understand appetite. 

Vin. By virtue and power, I understand the same 
thing; that is to say, virtue, in so far as it is related 
to man, is the essence itself or nature of the man in so 
far as it has the power of effecting certain things which 
can be understood throu^ the laws of its nature 
alone. 


Axiom 

There is no individual thing in Nature which is not 
surpassed in strength and power by some other thing; 
but any individual thing being given, another and a 
stronger is also given, by which the former can be 
destroyed. 
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Man’s Place m Nature 

The power by whjch mdmdual things and, conse¬ 
quently, man preserve their being is the actual power of 
God or Nature, not in so far as it is infinite, but in so 
far as it can be n\anifested by the actual essence of 
man. The power therefore of man, in so far as it is 
manifested by his actual essence is part of the infinite 
power of God or Nature, that is to say, part of His 
essence. Again, if it were possible that man could 
suffer no changes but those which can be understood 
through his nature alone, it would follow that he could 
not perish, but that he would exist forever necessarily; 
and this necessary existence must result from a cause 
whose power is either finite or infinite, that is to say, 
either from the power of man alone, which would he 
able to place at a distance from himself all other changes 
which could take their origin from external causes, or 
it must result from the infinite power of Nature by 
which all Individual things would be so directed that 
man could suffer no changes but those tending to his 
preservation. 

But the first case is absurd. The force by which man 
perseveres in existeuce is limited, and infinitely sur¬ 
passed by the power O'! external causes. This is evi¬ 
dent from the Axiom. Therefore if It were possible 
for a man to suffer no changes but those which could 
be understood through his own nature alone, and con* 
serjuently (as we have shown) that he should always 
necessarily exist, this must follow from the infinite 
power of God; and therefore from the necessity of the 
divine nature, In so far as it is considered as affected 
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by the idea of any one man, the whole order of Nature, 
ID so far as it is conceived under the attributes of 
thought and extension, would have to be deduced. 
From this it would follow that man would be infmite, 
which (by the first part of this demonstration) is an 
absurdity. It is impossible, therefore, that a man can 
suffer no changes but those of which he is the adetjuate 
cause. 

Hence it follows that a man is necessarily always 
subject to passions, and that he follows and obeys the 
common order of Nature, accommodating himself to it 
as far as the nature of things requires. The force and 
increase of any passion and its perseverance in exist¬ 
ence are not limited by the power by which we en¬ 
deavor to persevere in eidstence, but by the power of 
an external cause compared with our own power. 

The Nature of Good and Evil 

We call a thing good which contributes to the preser¬ 
vation of our being, and we call a thing evil if it is an 
obstacle to the preservation of our beings that is to 
say, a thing is called by us good or evil as it increases 
or diminishes, helps or restrains, our power of action. 
In so far, therefore, as we perceive that any object 
affects us with joy or sorrow do we call it good or evil, 
and therefore the knowledge of good or evil is nothing 
but an idea of joy or sorrow which necessarily follows 
from the emotion itself of joy or sorrow. But this idea 
is united to the emotion in the same way as the mind is 
united to the body, or, in other words, this idea is not 
actually distinguished from the emotion itself; that is to 
say, it is not actually distinguished from the idea of 
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the modification of the body, unless in conception alone. 
This knowledge, therefore, of good and evil is nothing 
but the emotion itself of joy and sorrow in so far as we 
are conscious of it. 

The Control of the Ernotions 

An emotion, in so far as it is related to the mind, is 
an idea by which the mind affirms a greater or less 
power of existence for its body than the body pos¬ 
sessed before. Whenever, therefore, the mind is 
agitated by any emotion, the body is at the same time 
affected with a modification by which its power of 
action is increased or diminished. Again, this modifica¬ 
tion of the body receives from its own cause a power 
to persevere in its own being, a power, therefore, which 
cannot be restrained oor removed unless by a bodily 
cause affecting the body with a modification contrary 
to the first, and stronger than it. Thus the mind is 
affected by the idea of a modification stronger than 
the former and contrary to U; that is to say, it will 
be affected with an emotion stronger than the former 
and contrary to it, and this stronger emotion will ex¬ 
clude the existence of the other or remove it Thus 
an emotion cannot be restrained nor removed unless 
by an opposed and stronger emotion. 

An emotion, in so far as it is related to the mind, can¬ 
not be restrained nor removed unless by the idea of a 
bodily modification opposed to that which we suffer and 
stronger than it. For the emotion which we suffer can¬ 
not be restrained nor removed unless by an opposed 
and stronger emotion; that is to say, it cannot be 
removed unless by the idea of a bodily modification 
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Stronger than that which affects us, and opposed to it. 

The force and increase of any paasioo and its perse* 
V€ ranee in existence are limited by the power of an 
external cause compared with our own power and 
therefore the other actions or power of a man may be 
so far surpassed by force of some passion or emotion, 
that the emotion may obstinately ding to him. 

An emotion is an idea by which the mind affirms a 
greater or less power of existence for the body than it 
possessed before, and therefore this idea has nothing 
positive which can be removed by the presence of the 
truth, and consequently the true luiowledge of good 
and ev'il, in so far as it is true, can restrain no emotion. 
But in so far as it is an emotion wiH it restrain any other 
emotion, provided that the latter be the weaker of the 
two. 

From the true knowledge of a”d evil, in so far 
as this is an emotion, necessarily arises desire, which is 
greater in proportion as the emotion from which it 
springs is greater* But this desire (by hypothesis), 
because it sprinp from our imderstandingj something 
truly follows therefore in us in so far as we act| and 
therefore must be understood through our essence 
alone, and consequently its strength and increase mtjst 
be limited by humao power alone. But the desires 
which spring from the emotions by which we arc 
agitated are greater as the emotions themselves are 
greater, and therefore their strength and iDcrease must 
be limited by the power of external causes, a powner 
which, if it be compared mih our own, indefinitely sur¬ 
passes it* The desires, therefore, which take their 
origm from such emotions as these may be much 
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$trongier than that which takes its origin from a true 
knowledge of good and evil, and the former my be 
able to restrain and extinguish the latter. 

Desire is the very essence of man, that is to say, 
the effort by which a man strives to persevere in his 
being. The desire, therefore, which springs from joy, 
by that very emotion of Joy is assisted or increased, 
while that which springs from sorrow, by that very 
emotion of sorrow is lessened or restrained, and so the 
force of the desire which springs from joy must be lim¬ 
ited by human power, together with the power of an 
external cause, while that which springs from sorrow 
must he limited by human power alone. The latter is, 
therefore, weaker than the former. 

How the Siren^h of the Emotions Varies 
I 

The imagination is an idea by which the mind con¬ 
templates an object as present, an idea which never¬ 
theless indicates the constitution of the human body 
rather than the natu re o f the external object. Imagina¬ 
tion, therefore, is an emotion in so far as it indicates the 
constitution of the body. But the imagination in¬ 
creases in intensity in proportion as we imagine noth¬ 
ing which exdudes the present existence of the external 
object. If, therefore, we imagine the cause of an emo¬ 
tion to be actually present with us, that emotion will be 
inietiser or stronger than if we imagined the cause not 
to be present. 

When I said that we are affected by the image of an 
object in the future or the past with the same emotion 
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with which we should be affected if the object we 
imagined were actually present, I was careful to warn 
the reader that this was true in so far only as we attend 
to the image alone of the object itself, for the image 
is of the same nature whether we have imagined the 
object or notj but I have not denied that the image 
becomes weaker when we contemplate as present other 
objects which exclude the present exiatence of the 
future object. 

The image of a past or future object, that is to say, 
of an object which we contemplate in relation to the 
post or future to the exclusion of the present, other 
things being equal, is weaker than the image of a 
present object, and consequently the emotion towards 
a future or past object, other things being equal, is 
weaker then than the emotion towards a present object. 

The desire which springs from a knowledge of good 
and evil can be easily extinguished or restrained, in so 
far as this knowledge is connected with the future, by 
the desire of things which in the present are sweet. 

n 

In so far as we imagine any object to be necessary 
do we affirm its existence, and, on the other band, we 
deny its existence in so far as we im^ne it to be not 
necessary and therefore the emotion towards an object 
which we imagine as necessary, other things being 
equal, is stronger than that towards an object that is 
possible, contingent, or not necessary. 

In so far as we imagine an ohj'ect as contingent, we 
are not affected by the image of any other object which 
posits the existence of the first, but, on the contrary 
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(by hypothesis), we imagine some things which exclude 
its present existence. But in so far as we imagine any 
objea in the future to be possible do we imagme some 
things which posit its existence, that is to say, things 
which foster hope or fear, and therefore the emotion 
towards an object which we know does not exist in 
the present, and which we imagine as possible, other 
things being equal, is stronger than the emotion to¬ 
wards a contingent object. 

The emotion towards an object which we imagine to 
taust in the present is stronger than i{ we imagined it 
as future, and is much stronger if we imagine the 
future to be at a great distance from the present time. 
The emotion, therefore, towards an object which we 
imagine will not exist for a long time is so much feebler 
than if we imagined it as present, and nevertheless is 
stronger than if we imagined it as contingent; and 
therefore the emotion towards a contingent object is 
much feebler than if we Imagined the object to be 
present to us. 

In so far as we imagine an object as contingent, we 
are affected with no image of any other object which 
posits the existence of the first. On the contrary, we 
imagine (by hypothesis) certain things which exclude 
its present existence. But in so far as we imagine it in 
reiationship to past time we supposed to imagine 
something which brings it back to the memory or which 
excites its image and therefore so far causes us to con¬ 
template it as pr^t. Therefore, the emotion towards 
a contingent obiect which we know does not exist in 
the present, other things being equal, wiU be weaker 
than the emotion towards a past object. 
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In these propositions I considet that I have e^lsined 
why men are more strongly influenced by an opinion 
by true reason, and why the true knowledge of 
good and evil causes disturbance in the mind, and 
often gives way to every kind of lust, whence the say¬ 
ing of the poet, "Video methra proboque, deteriora 
sequorJ' The same thought appears to have been in 
the mind of the Preacher when he said, "He that i»- 
creaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow." I say these 
things not because I would be understood to conclude, 
therefore, that it is better to be ignorant than to 
wise, or that the wise man in governing his passions h 
nothing better than the fool, but I say them because it 
is necessary for us to know both the strength and weak¬ 
ness of our nature, so that we may determine wbat rea¬ 
son can do and wbat it cann ot do in governing our 
emotions. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE MORAL LIFE 
I$ttroductory 

I HAVz briefly explained the causes of human impo¬ 
tence and want of stabiUty, and why men do not obey 
the dictates of reason^ It remains for me now to show 
what it is which reason prescribes to us, which emotions 
agree with the rules of human reason, and which, on 
the contrary, are opposed to these rules. Before, how¬ 
ever, I begin to demonstrate these things by our full 
method, I should like briefly to set forth here these 
dictates of reason, in order that what ! have in my 
mind about them may be easily comprehended by all* 

Since reason demands nothing which is opposed to 
Nature, it demands, therefore, that every person should 
love liimself, should seek his own profit—what is truly 
profitable to him—should desire everything that really 
leads man to greater perfection, and absolutely that 
every one should endeavor, as far as in him ifes, to 
preserve his own being. This is all true as necessarily 
as that the whole is greater than its part. Again, since 
virtue means nothing but acting according to the laws 
of our own nature, and since no one endeavors to 
preserve his being except in accordance with the lavra 
of Ws own nature, it follows; Firstly, That the foun- 
dation of virtue is that endeavor itself to preserve our 
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own being, and that happiness consists in this—that a 
man can preserve his own being. Secondly^ It follows 
that virtue is to be desired for its own sake^ nor is 
there anything more escellent or more useful to ns than 
virtue, for the sake of which virtue ought to be desired. 
Thirdly, It follows that all persons who kill themselves 
are impotent in mind^ and have been thoroughly over¬ 
come by external causes opposed to their nature. 

Again, WT can never free ourselves from the need of 
something ouUide us for the preservation of our being, 
and we can never live in such a manner as to have no 
intercourse with objects which are outside us^ Indeed ♦ 
so far as the mind is concerned, our intellect would be 
less perfect if the mind w^ere alone, and understood 
nothing but itself. There are many thmg$, therefore, 
outside us which are useful to us. and which, therefore, 
are to be sought. Of all these, none more excellent can 
be discovered than those which exactly agree with our 
nature. If, for esatnplej two individuals of exactly the 
same naltire are joined together, they make up a single 
individualj doubly stronger than each alone. Nothing, 
therefore, is more useful to man than man* Men can 
desire, I say, nothing more excellent for the preserva¬ 
tion of their being than that all should so agree at 
every point that the minds and bodies of all should 
form, as it were, one mind and one body; that all 
should together endeavor as much as possible to pre- 
sert^e their being, and that all should together seek the 
common good of alL From this it follows that men 
who are governed by reason—that is to say, men who, 
under the guidance of reason, seek their own profit ^ 
desire nothing for themselves which they do not desire 
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for Other men, and that, therefore, they are just, faith¬ 
ful, and honorable. 

These are those dictates of reason which I purposed 
briefly to set forth before commencing their demonstra¬ 
tion by a fuller method, in order that, if possible, I 
might win the attention of those who believe that this 
principle-—that every one is bound to seek his own 
profit—is the foundation of impiety, and not of vir¬ 
tue and piety. 

The Essence of Virtue 
I 

According to the laws of his own nature each person 
necessarily desires that which he considers to he good, 
and avoids that which be considers to be evil. 

The more each person strives and is able to seek 
his own profit, that is to say, to preserve his being, 
the more virtue does he possess; on the other hand, 
in so far as each person neglects his own profit, that is 
to say, ne^ects to preserve his own being, b he im- 
potenL 

No one, therefore, unless defeated by ertemal 
causes and those which are contrary to his nature, neg¬ 
lects to seek hb own profit or preserve his being. No 
one, I say, refuses food or kills himself from a ne¬ 
cessity of hb nature, hut only w*hen forced by external 
causes, The compulsion may be exercised in many 
ways. A man kills himself under compulsion by an¬ 
other when that other turns the right hand, with which 
the man had by chance laid hold of a sword, and com* 
peb him to direct the sword against hb own heart; or 
the command of a tynmt may compel a as it did 
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* 

Seneca^ to open Ms own veins, tliat is to say^ he may 
desire to avoid a greater evO by a less. External 
and hidden causes also may so dispose hh imagination 
and may so affect his body as to cause it to pnt on 
another nature contrary to that wMch it had at first, 
and one whose idea cannot exist in the mind; but a 
very little reflE^tion will show that it Is as impossible 
that a man, from the necessity of lUs natarej should en* 
deavor not to exists or to be changed into some other 
form, as it is that something should be begotten from 
nothing. 

The endeavor after self-preservation is the essence 
itself of a thing. If, therefore, any virtue could be ixm- 
ceived prior to this of self’-preservatioiii lbs essence 
itseli of the thing would be conceived as prior to itself, 
which (as is self’-evident) is absurd. 

The endeavor after seif-preservation is the primary 
and only foundation of virtue. For prior to this prin^^ 
clple no other can he conceived, and without it no 
virtue can be conceived. 

No one endeavors to preserve his own being for the 
sake of another object. For if a man endeavored to 
preserve his being for the sake of any other object, 
this object would then become the primary foundation 
of virtue (as is self-evident), which is an absurdity* 

No one can desire to be happy, to act well and live 
well, who does not at the same tune desire to be, to 
act, and to live, that is to say, actually to exist 

n 

To act absolutely in conformity with virtue is noth¬ 
ing but acting according to the laws of our owu propet 
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nature. But only in so far as we understand do we 
act. Therefore, to act in conformity with virtue is 
nothing but acting, living, and preserving our being as 
reason directs, and doing so from the ground of seek¬ 
ing our own profit.^ 

In so far as a man is detennmed to action because 
he has iuadequate ideas he suffers, that is to say, be 
does something which through his essence alone can¬ 
not be perceived, that is to say, which docs not follow 
from his virtue. But in so far as he is determined to 
any action because he understands, he acts, that is to 
say he does something which is perceived through bis 
essence alone, or which adequately follows from his 
virlue- 


The Highest Virtue oj Reason 


Alt efforts which we make through reason are noth¬ 
ing but efforts to understand, and the mind, in so far 
as it uses reason, adjudges nothing as profitable to 
itself excepting that which conduces to understanding. 

The mind, in so far as it reasons, desires nothing 
but to understood, nor does it adjudge anything to be 
profitable to itself excepting what conduces to under- 
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st&nding. But the mind po^sses no certitude, tinlRsa 
in so far as it possesses adequate ideas, or in so far as 
it reasons. We do not know, therefore, that anything 
is certainly good, excepting that which actually con-^ 
duces to understanding, and, on the other hand, we do 
not know that anything is evil excepting that which 
can hinder us from understanding. 

The highest thing which the mind can understand 
is God, that is to say. Being absolutely mhnite, and 
without whom nothing can be nor can be conceived, 
and therefore that which is chiefly profitable to the 
mind, or which is the highest good of the mind, is the 
knowledge of God. Again, the mind acts only in so 
far as it understands and only in so far can it be abso¬ 
lutely said to act in conformity with virtue. To under¬ 
stand, therefore, is the absolute virtue «f the mind. 
But the highest thing w*hich the mind cai understand 
is God (as we have already demonstrated), and there^ 
fore the hipest virtue of the mind is to understand or 
know God, 

THE MORAL VALUE OF THE EMOTIOHS 

I 

General Principlet 

That which so disposes the human body that it can 
be affected in many ways, or which renders it capable 
of affecting external bodies in many ways, is profitable 
to man, and is more profitable in proportion as by its 
means the body becomes better fitted to be affected 
in many ways, and to affect other bodies; on the other 
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band, that thing b injurious which renders the body 
less fitted to affect or be affected- 

Whatever is effective to preserve the proportion of 
motion and rest which the parts of the human body 
bear to each other is good, and, on the contrary, that 
is evil which causes the parts of the human body to 
have a different proportiou of motion and rest to each 
other. 

In what degree these things may injure or profit the 
mind will be explained below. Here I observe merely 
that I Understand the body to die when its parts are 
so disposed as to acquire a different proportion of 
motion and rest to each other. For I dare not deny 
that the human body, though the circulation of the 
biewd and the other things by means of which it is 
thought to live be preserved, may, nevertheless, be 
changed into another nature altogether different from 
its own. No reason compels me to affirm that the 
body never dies unless it is changed into a corpse. 
Experience, indeed, seems to teach the contrary. It 
happens sometimes that a man undergoes such changes 
that he cannot very well be said to be the same man, as 
was the case with a certain Spanish poet of whom I 
have heard, who was seized with an illness, and al¬ 
though he recovered, remained, nevertheless, so ob¬ 
livious of his past iife that he did not believe the tales 
and tragedies he had cornposed were his own, and he 
might, indeed, have been taken for a grown-up child 
if he had also forgotten his native tongue. But if this 
seems incredible, what shall we say of children? The 
man of maturp years believes the nature of children 
to be so different from his own, that it would be im- 
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possible to persuade him he had ever been a child, if 
he did not conjecture regEfdjng himself from what he 
sees of others. But in order to avoid giving to tie 
superstitious matter for new questions. I prefer to go 
no farther in the discussion of these matterSi 

U 

of Joy atid Sorrow 

Joy is an emotion by which the bodjr^s power of ac¬ 
tion is increased or assisted. Sorrow, on the other 
hand, is an emotion by which the botly^s power of action 
is lessened or restrained, and therefore joy is not 
directly evil, but good; sorrow, on the other hand, is 
directly evil. 


m 

The Good Efnotions 

Cheerfulness is joy, which, in so far as it is related 
to the body, consists in this, that all the parts of the 
body are equally aifectedT that is to say, the body^s 
power of action is increased or assisted, so that all the 
parts acquire the same proportion of moLioa and rest 
to each other. Cheerfulness, therefore, is always good^ 
and can never be excessive. But melancholy is sor¬ 
row, which, in so far as it is related to the body con¬ 
sists in this, that the body's power of action is abso¬ 
lutely lessened or restrained.^ and melancholy, therefore^ 
is alwaj^ evil* 

Pleasurable excitement is joy, which, in so far as 
it is related to the bodj^, consists in this, that one or 
some of the parts of the body are affected more than 
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others. The power of this emotion may, therefore, be 
so great as to overcome the other actions of the body. 
Tt may cling obstinately to the bodyj it niay impcsde 
the body in such a manner as to render it less capable 
of being affected in many ways, and therefore may be 
evil. Again, pain, which, on the contrary, is sorrow, 
considered in itself alone cannot be good. But because 
its power and increase is limited by the piower of an 
external cause compared with our own power, we can 
therefore conceive infinite degrees of strength of this 
emotion, and infinite hinds of it, and we can therefore 
conceive it to be such that it can restrain an excess 
of pleasurable excitement, and so far (by the first 
part of this proposition) preventing the body from be¬ 
coming less capable. So far, therefore, will pain be good. 

Love is Joy with the accompanying idea of an ex* 
ternal cause. Pleasurable excitement, therefore with 
the accompanjing idea of an external cause, is love, 
and therefore love may be excessive. Again, desire is 
greater as the emotion from which it spring is greater. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as an emotion may overpower the 
other artions of a man, so also the desire which springs 
from this emotion may also overpower the other desires 
and may therefore exist in the same excess which we 
have shown (in the preceding proposition) that pleas¬ 
urable excitement possesses. 

Cheerfulness, which I have affirmed to be good is 
more easily imagined than observ-ed; for the emotions 
by which we are daily agitated are generally related 
to some part of the body which is affected more than 

others, and therefore it is that the emotions exist 
for the most part in excess, and so hold the mind down 
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to the contemplation of one object alone, that it can 
think about nothing else; and although men are sub¬ 
ject to a number of emotions, and therefore few are 
found who are always under the control of one and the 
same emotion, there are not wanting those to whom one 
and the same emotion obstinately dinp. We see men 
sometimes so affected by one object, that although 
it is not present, they believe it to be before them; 
and if this happens to a man who is not asleep, we say 
that he is delirious or mad. Nor are those believed 
to be less mad who are Inflamed by love, dreaming 
about nothing but a mistress or harlot day and night, 
for they excite our laughter. But the avaricious mam 
who thinks of nothing else but gain or money, and the 
ambitious man who thinks of nothing but glory, inas¬ 
much as they do harm, and are, therefore, thought 
worthy of hatred, are not believed to be mad. In 
truth, however, avarice, lust, etc., are a kind of mad¬ 
ness, although they are not reckoned amongst diseases^ 

IV 

TAe Evil Emotrifns 

The man whom w'e hate we endeavor to destroy, 
that is to say we endeavor to do something which is 
evil. Therefore hatred can never be goofl.* 

Envy, mockery, contempt, anger, revenge, and the 
other affects which arc related to hatred or arise from 
it, are evil. 

Everjlhing which we desire because we are aflected 
by hatred is base and unjust in the State. 

^ U b to be 4bwr\Td that hzit tAd iQ Iht I 

by butind, hutfcd towiutls men only. 
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I nmke a great distinction between mockeiy (which 
I have said is bad) and laughterj for laughter and 
merriment are nothing but joy, and therefore, pro¬ 
vided they arc not exceasive, are in themselves good. 
Nothing but a gloomy and sad superstition; forbids en¬ 
joyment. For why is it more seemly to extinguish 
hunger and thirst than to drive away melancholy? 
My reasons and ray conclusions are these: No 
and no human being, except an envious one, is delighted 
by my impotence or my trouble, or esteems as any 
virtue in us tears, sighs, fears, and others things of 
this kind, which are signs of rnentaJ impotence j on 
the contrary, the greater the joy with which we are 
affected, the greater the perfection to which we pass 
thereby, that is to say, the more do we necessarily 
partake of the divine nature. To nuke use of things, 
therefore, and to delight in them as much as possible 
(provided we do not disgust ourselves with them, w*hich 
is not delighting in them), is the part of a wise man. 
It is the part of a wise man, I say, to refresh and 
invigorate himself with moderate and pleasant eating 
and drinking, with sweet scents and the beauty of 
green plants, with ornament, with music, with sports, 
with the theater, and with ail things of this kind which 
one man can enjoy without hurting another. For the 
human body is composed of a great number of parts 
of diverse nature, which constantly need new and 
varied nourishment, in order that the whole of the 
body may hn equally Bt for everything which can 
follow from its nature, and consequently th.^r the m>n d 
may be equally Bt to understand many things at once. 
This mode oi living best of all agrees both with our 
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principles and with common practice; therefore thfis 
mode of Iivmg is the best of all, and is to be universally 
oominended. There is no need, therefore, to enter 
mote at length into the subject. 

All emotions of hatred are evil and therefore the man 
who lives according to the guidance of reason will 
strive as much as posable to keep himself from being 
agitated hy the emotions of hatred and, consequently, 
will strive to keep others from being subject to the 
same emotions. But hatred is increased by reciprocal 
haired, and, on the other hand, can be extinguished 
by love, so that hatred passes into love. Therefore he 
who lives according to the guidance of reason will 
strive to repay the hatred of another, etc., with love, 
that is to say, with generosity. He who wishes to 
avenge injuries by hating In return does indeed live 
miserably, But he who, on the contrary, strives to 
drive out hatred by love, fights joyfully and confidently, 
with equal case r^isling one man or a number of 
men, and needing scarcely any assistance from for¬ 
tune. Those whom he conquers yield gladly, not from 
defect of strength, but from an increase of it. These 
truths, however, all follow so plainly from the defini¬ 
tions alone of love and the intellect, that there is no 
need to demonstrate them singly, 

V 

Jlfecejjdry EvHs 

(i) 

The emotions of hope and fear cannot exist without 
sorrow; for fear is sorrow, and hope cannot exist with* 
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out fear. Therefore these emotioas cannot be good of 
themselvesj but only in so far as they are able to 
restrain the ejicesses of joy. 

We may here add that these emotions mdicate want 
of knowJedge and impotence of mind^ and, for the same 
reasoii;f confidence, despair^ gladness, and remorse are 
signs of weakness of tubd. For although confidence 
and gladness are emotions of Joy, they nevertheless 
suppose that sorrow has preceded thenir namely, hope 
or fear. In proportion, thereforep as we endeavor to 
live according to the guidance of reason, shall we 
strive as much as possible to depend less on hope, to 
liberate ourselves from fear, to rule fortune, and 
to direct our actions by the sure counsels of reason. 

Humility k sorrow, which springs from this, that 
a man contemplates hk own weakness. But in so far 
as a man knows himself by true reason fs he supposed 
to understand hk essence, that k to say, his power* 
If, therefore, while contemplating himself, he per¬ 
ceives any impotence of his, this is not due to his 
understanding himself, but, as we have shown, to the 
fact that bis power of actions k restrained. But if 
we suppose that he forms a conception of bis own im¬ 
potence because he understands something to be more 
powerful than himself, by the knowledge of which be 
limits his own power of action, in thk case we simply 
conceive that he understands himself distinctly, and 
hk power of notion k increased* Humility or sorrow, 
therefore, which arises because a man contemplates 
his own impotence, does not spring from true con¬ 
templation or reason, and k not a virtuej but a pas¬ 
sion. 
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Repentance is not a virtue, that is to say, it does 
not spring from reason; on the contrary, the man who 
repents of what he has done is doubly wretched or 
impotent. For, in the first place, we allow ourselves to 
he overcome by a depraved desire, and, in the second 
place, by sorrow. 

Inasmuch as men seldom live as reason dictates, 
therefore these two emotions, humility and repentance, 
together with hope and fear, are productive of more 
profit than disadvantage, and therefore, since men must 
sin, ft is better that they should sin in this way. For 
if men impotent in mind were all equally proud, were 
ashamed of nothing, and feared nothing, by what 
bonds could they be united or constrained? The mul¬ 
titude becomes a thing to be feared if it has nothing 
to fear. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the prophets, thinking rather of the good of the com¬ 
munity than of a few, should have commended so 
grealiy humility, repentance and reverence. Indeed, 
those who arc subject to these emotions can be led much 
more easily than others, so that, at last, they come to 
live according to the guidance of reason, that is to say, 
become free men, and enjoy the life of the blessed. 


(iO 

Pity is sorrow, and therefore ts in itself evil. The 
good, however, which issues from pity, namely, that 
we endeavor to free from misery the man we pity, we 
desire to do from the dictate of reason alone; nor can 
we do anything except by the dictate of reason alone, 
which we are sure is good. Pity, therefore, in a ma n 
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who lives according to the guidance of reason is in 
itself bad and unprofitable. 

Hence it follows that a man who lives according 
to the dictates of reason endeavors as much as possible 
to prevent himself from being touched by pity. 

The man who has properly understood that every¬ 
thing follows from the necessity of the divine nature, 
and comes te pass according to the eternal laws and 
rules of Nature, will in truth discover nothing which 
is worthy of hatred, laughter, or contempt, nor will 
he pity any one, but, so far as human virtue fs able, 
he will endeavor to do well, as we say, and to rejoice. 
W^e must add also, that a man who ts easily touched by 
the emotion of pity, and is moved by the misery or tears 
of another, often does something of which he after¬ 
ward repents, both because from an emotion we do 
nothing which we certainly know to be good, and also 
berause we are so easily deceived by false tears. But 
this I say eipressiy of the man who lives according to 
the guidance of reason. For he who is moved neither 
by reason nor pity to be of any service to others is 
properly called inhuman; for be seems to be 
a man. 

VI 

Diseased ETootions 

The primary foundation of virtue is the preservar 
tion of our being according to the gmdatice of reason. 
The man, therefore, who is ignorant of himself is igno¬ 
rant of the foundation of all the virtues, and conse¬ 
quently is ignor^t of all the virtues. Again, to act 
in conformity with virtue ts nothing but acting ac* 
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cording to the guidance of reason, and he who acts ac¬ 
cording to the guidance of reason must necessarily 
know that he acts according to the guidance of reason 
He, therefore, who is ignorant of himself, and conse 
quently (as we have just shown) altogether ignorant 
of all the virtues, cannot in any way act in confonnitj/ 
with virtue, that is to say, is altogether impotent m 
mind. Therefore the greatest pride or despondency 
indicates the greatest impotence of mind. 

Hence follows, with the utmost clearness, that the 
proud and the desponding are above all others sub¬ 
ject to emotions. 

Despondency, nevertheless, can be corrected more 
easily than pride, since the former is an emotion of 
sorrow, while the latter is an emotion of joy, and is 
therefore stronger than the former. 

Pride is joy ariiing from a man’s having too hiidi 
an opinion of himself. This opinion a proud man will 
endeavor, as much as be can, to cherish, and therefore, 
will love the presence of parasites or ilattcrcis (the 
definitions of these peofile are omitted, because they 
are too well known), and will shun that of the noble- 
minded who think of him as is right. 

It would take too much time to enumerate here all 
the evils of pride, for the proud are subject to all 
emotions, hut to none are they less subject than to those 
of love and pity. It is necessary, hoivever, to observe 
here that a man ts also called proud if he thinks loo 
little of other people, and so, in this sense, pride is to 
be debited as joy which arises from the false opinion 
that we are superior to other people, W‘lule despond¬ 
ency, the contrary to this pride, would be dcQned as 
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sorrow arising from the false opinion that we are in¬ 
ferior to other people. This being understood, it ia 
easy to see that the proud man is necessarily envious, 
and that he hates those above alt others who are the 
most praised on account of their virtues, It follows, 
too, that his hatred of them is not easily overcome 
by love or kindness and that he is delighted by the 
presence of those only who humor his weakness, and 
from a fool make him a madman. 

Although despondency is contrary to pride, the 
despondent man is closely akin to the proud man. For 
since the sorrow of the despondent man arises from his 
Judging his own impwtence by the power of virtue of 
others, his sorrow will be mitigated, that is to say, he 
will rejoice, if his imagination be occupied in contem¬ 
plating the vices of others. Hence the proverb— It 
is a consolation to the wretched to have bad compan¬ 
ions in their misfortunes. On the other hand, the more 
the despondent man believes himself to be below other 
people, the more will he sorrow; and this is the reason 
why none are more prone to envy than the despondent; 
and why they, above all others, tty to observe men's 
actions with a view to finding fault with them rather 
than correcting them, so that at last they praise noth' 
ing but despondency and glory in it; but in such a 
manner, however, as always to seem despondent. 

These things follow from this emotion as necessarily 
as it follows from the nature of a trbngle that its 
three angles are c<[Uat to two right angles. It is true, 
indeed, that T have said that I call these and the like 
emotions evil, in so far as I attend to human profit 
alone; but the laws of Nature have regard to the com- 
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moD ordor of Nature of wbich man is a part-^ remark 
I desired to make in passiag, lest it should be thought 
that I talk about the vices and absurdities of men rather 
than attempt to demonstrate the nature and properties 
of things. As 1 said, I consider human emotions and 
their properties precisely as 1 consider other natural 
objects; and, indeed, the emotions of man, if they do 
not show bis power, show at least the power and work¬ 
manship of Nature, no less than many other things 
wbich we admire and dehght to contemplate. ** 


Reasonable EmoHofts 

If we live according to the guidance of reason, we 
shall desire for others the good which we seek for our¬ 
selves. Therefore if we see one person do good to an¬ 
other, our endeavor to do good is assisted, that is to 
say, we shall rejoice, and our joy (by hypothesis) will 
be accompanied with the idea of the person who does 
good to the other, that fs to say, we shall favor him. 
Favor is not opposed to reason, but agrees with it, 
and may arise from it. 

Indignation, as it is dehned by us, is necessarily evil; 
but it is to be observed that when the supreme author' 
ity, constrained by the desire of preserving peace, 
punishes a citizen who injures another, I do not say 
that it is indignant with the citizen, since it is not 
excited by hatred to destroy him, but punishes him 
from motives of piety. 

Self-satisfaction is the joy wbich arises from a man’s 
contemplating himself and his power of action. But 
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nun's true power of action or his virtue is reason, itself, 
which he contemplates dearly and distinctly. 5elf-> 
satisfaction therefore arises from reason. Again, man, 
when he contemplates himself, perceives nothing' dearly 
and distinctly or adequately, excepting those things 
which follow from bis power of action, that is to say, 
those things which follow from his power of under¬ 
standing; and therefore from thLs contemplation alone 
the highest satisfaction which can exist arises. 

Self-satisfaction is indeed the highest thing for 
which we can hope, for (as we have shown), no one 
endeavors' to preserve his being for the sake of any 
end. Again, because this self-satisfaction is more and 
more nourished and strengthened by praise, and, 
the contrary more and more disturbed by blame, there¬ 
fore we are prindpaily led by glory, and can scarcely 
endure life with disgrace. 

Self-exaltation is not opposed to reason, but may 
spring from it. 

^ITiat is called vainglory Is self-satisfaction, nour¬ 
ished by nothing but the good opinion of flie multi¬ 
tude, so that when that is withdrawn, the satisfaction, 
that is to say, the chief gpod which every one loves, 
ceases. For this reason those who glory in the good 
opinion of the mutitude amdotisly and with daily care 
strive, iafaor, and struggle to preserve their fame. For 
the multitude is changeable and fickle, so that fame, if ' 
it be not preserved, soon passes away. As every one, 
moreover, is desirous to catch the praises of the peopfe, 
one person will readily destroy the fame of another; 
and consequently, as the object of contention is what 
is commonly thought to be the highest good, a great 
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desire arises on the part of tvtry one to keep down 
his fellows by every possible means, Md he who at 
last comes off conqueror boasts more because be has 
injured another person than because he has profited 
himself. This glory of self-satisfactiont thertfore, is 
indeed vain, for it is really no glory. 

What is worthy of notice with regard to shame may 
easily be gathered from what has been said about com¬ 
passion and repentance. I will only add that pity, like 
shame, although it is not a virtue^ Is nevertheless goodp 
in so far as it shows that a desire of living uprightly 
is present in the njan who is possessed with'shame, just 
as pain is called good in so far as it shows that the 
injured part has not yet putrefied, A man, therefore^ 
wbo is ashamed of what he has done^ although he is 
sorrowful, is nevertheless more perfea that iJie shame¬ 
less man who has no desire of living uprightly. 

Th^ are the things w^hidi I undertook to establish 
with regard to the emotions of joy and sorrow. With 
reference to the desires^ th^ are good or evil as they 
spring from good or evil emotions. All of theiHj how¬ 
ever, in so far as they are begotten in us of emotions 
which are passionsj are blindt as may ^sily be inferred 
from what has been said, nor would they be of any 
use if men could be easily persuaded to live according 
to the dictates of reason alone, 

rfe Life of Virtue 

I 

All our efforts or desires follow from the necessity 
of our nature in such a manner that they can be under- 
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stood dther through it alone as their projdmate cause, 
or in so far as we are a part of Nature, which part 
cannot be adequately conceived through itself and with¬ 
out the other individuals. 


n 

The desires which follow from our nature fn such a 
manner that they can be understood through it alone, 
are those which are related to the mind, in so far as it 
is conceived to consist of adequate ideas. The remain¬ 
ing desires are not related to the mind, unl^ in so far 
as ft conceives things inadequately, whose power and 
increase cannot be determined by human power, but 
by the power of objects which are without us. The 
first kind of desires, therefore, are properly called 
actions, but the latter passions^ for the first always 
indicate our power, and the latter, on the contrary, 
indicate our impotence and imperfect knowledge, 

ni 

Our actions, that is to say, those desires which are 
determined by man's power or reason, are always good; 
the others may be good as well as evib 

rv 

It is therefore most profitable to us in life to make 
perfect the intellect or reason as far as possible, and 
in this one thing consists the highest happiness or 
blessedness of man; for blessedness is nothing hut the 
peace of mind which springs from the intuitive knowl¬ 
edge of God, and to perfect the intellect is nothing but 
to understand God, together with the attributes and 
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actions of God, which flow from the necessity of His 
nattire. The final aim, therefore, of a man who is 
guided by reason, that is to say, the chief desite by 
which he strives to govern all his other desires, is 
that by which he is led adequately to conceive him¬ 
self and all things which can be conceived by his in¬ 
telligence. 

V 

There is no rational life, therefore, without intd- 
Ugence and things are good only in so far as they assist 
man to enjoy that life of the mind which is determined 
by intelligence. Those things alone, on the other 
hand, we call evil which hinder man from perfecting 
his reason and enjoying a rational life. 

VI 

But because all those things of which man is the 
efficient cause are necessarily good, it follows that no 
evil can happen to man except from entemal causes, 
that is to say, except in so far as he is a part of the 
whole of Nature, whose laws human nature is com« 
pelled to obey—compelled also to accommodate him¬ 
self to this whole of Nature in almost au infinite 
Dumber of ways. 

vn 

It is impossible that a man should not be a part of 
Nature and follow her common order; but if he be 
placed amongst individuals who agree with his nature, 
his power of action will by that very fact be assisted 
and supfMited. But if, on the contrary, he be placed 
individuab who do not in the least agree with 
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bis nature, he will scarcely be able without great change 
on his part to accomiriodate himself to them, 

vnr 

Anything that ensts in Nature which we judge to 
be evil or able to hinder tis from exlstuig and enjoy- 
ing a rational life, we are allowed to remove from us 
in that way which seems the safest; and whatever, on 
the other hand, we judge to be good or to be profitable 
for the preservation of our being or the enjoyment of 
a rational life, we are permitted to take for our use 
and use in any way we may think proper; and abso¬ 
lutely, every one is allowed by the highest right of 
Nature to do that which be believes contributes to bis 
own profit. 

D£ 

Nothing, therefore, can agree better with the nature 
of any object than other individuals of the same kind, 
and so (see § vii) there is nothing more profitable to 
man for the preservation of his being and the enjoy¬ 
ment of a rational life than a man who is guided by 
reason. Again, since there is no single thing we know 
which is more excellent than a man who is guided by 
reason, it follows that there is nothing by which a 
person can better show how much skill and talent he 
possesses than by so educating men that at last they 
will live under the direct authority of reason. 

X 

In so far as men are carried away by envy or any 
emotion of Eiatred towards one another, so far are they 
contrary to one another, and consequently so much the 
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more are thejr to be feared, as they have more power 
th^n other individuals of nature. 

XI 

Minds, nevertheless, are not conquered by arms, 
but by love and generosity. 

xn 

Above all things is it profitable to men to form com¬ 
munities and to unite themselves to one another by 
bonds which may make all of them as one man; and 
absolutely, it is profitable for them to do whatever 
may tend to strengthen their friendships. 

xm 

But to accomplish this skill and watchfulness are 
required; for men are changeable (those being very 
few wbo live according to the laws of reason), and 
nevertheless generally envious and more inclined to 
vengeance than pity. To bear with each, therefore, 
according to his disposition and to refrain from imitat¬ 
ing his emotions requires a singular power of mind 
But those, on the contrary, who know how to revile 
men. to denounce vices rather than teach virtues, and 
not to strenethen men’s minds but to weaken them, are 
injurious both to themselves and others, so that many 
of them through an excess of imfjaJtience and a false 
zeal for religion prefer living with brutes rather than 
amongst men; just as boys or youths, unable to endure 
with equanimity the rebukes of their parents, fly to the 
amiy, choosing the discomforts of war and the rule of 
a t 3 rrant rather than the comforts of home and the 
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admonitions of a father, suffering all kinds of burdens 
to he ituposed upon them in order that they may 
revenge themsclvea upon their parents. 

xw 

Although, therefore, men generally determine every¬ 
thing by their pleasure, many more advantages than 
disadvantages arise from their common union. It 
is betterp therefore, to endure with equanimity the 
injuries inflicted by them* and to apply our minds to 
those things which subserve concord and the establish¬ 
ment of friendship. 

XV 

The things which beget concord are those which 
are related to justice, integrity, and honor j for besides 
that which is unjust and injurious, men take iH also 
anything which is esteemed base, or that any one 
^ould despise the received customs of the State. But 
in order to win love, those things are chiefly necessary 
which have reference to religion and piety, 

XVI 

Concord, moreover, is often produced by fear, but 
it IS without good faith. It is to be observed, too, that 
fear arises from impotence of mind, and therefore is 
of no service to reason j nor is pity, although it seems 
to present an appearance of piety. 

xvn 

Men also are conquered by IFberaL'ty, especially 
those who have not the means wherewith to procure 
what IS necessary for the support of life. But to assist 
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every one who is needy far surpasses the strength or 
profit of a private person, for the wealth of a private 
person is altogether insufficient to supply such wants. 
Besides, the power of any one man is too limited for 
him to be able to unite every one with himself in friend¬ 
ship. The care, therefore, of the poor is incumbent 
on the whole of society and concerns only the general 
profit. 

xvni 

In the receipt of benefits and in returning thanks, 
care altogether different must be taken. 

XTK 

The love of a harlot, that is to say, the lust of seiual 
intercourse, which arises from mere external form, 
and absolutely all love which recognizes any other 
cause thnn the freedom of the mind, easily passes into 
hatred, unless, which is worse, it becomes a species of 
delirium, and thereby discord is cherished rather than 
concord. 

XX 

With regard to marriage, it is plain that it is in ac¬ 
cordance with reason, if the desire of connection is 
engendered not merely by external form, but by a love 
of begetting children and wisely educating them; and 
if, in addition, the love both of the husband and wife 
has for its cause not external form merely, but dueffy 
liberty of mind. 


XXI 

Flattery, too, produces concord, but only by means 
of the disgraceful crime of slavery or perfidy; for 
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there sre none who are more taken hy flattery than 
the proud, who wish to be first and are not so. 

iDcn 

pen* is a false appearance of piety aad religion m 
dejection, and although dejection is the opposite of 
pride, the humble dejected man is very near akin to 
the proud- 

xxm 

Shame also contributes to concord, but only with re¬ 
gard to those matters which cannot be concealed. 
Shame, too, inasmuch as it U a kind of sorrow, does 
not belong to the service of reason. 


XXIV 

The remaining emotions of sorrow which have man 
for their object are directly opposed to justice, in¬ 
tegrity, honor, piety, and religion; and although in¬ 
dignation may seem to present an appearance of 
equity, yet there is no law where it is allowed to every 
one to judge the deeds of another, and to vindicate 
his own or another’s right. 


^abili^, that IS to say, the desire of pleasmg men, 
which fs detormmed by reason, is related to piety. 
But if affability arise from an emoUon, it is ambition i 
d^ro, by which men, generally under a false pretense 
of piety, excite discords and seditions. For he who 
d^res to ^ist other people, either by advice or by 
deed, m order that they may together enjoy the high, 
ist good, will strive, above all things, to win their 
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love, and not to draw them into admiration, so that a 
doctrine may be named after him, nor absolutely to 
give any occasion for envy. In common conversation, 
too, he will avoid referring to the vices of men, and 
will take care onJy sparingly to speak of human im¬ 
potence, while he will talk largely of hunian virtue or 
power, and of the way by which ft may be made per¬ 
fect, so that men being moved not by fear or aversion, 
but solely by the emotion of Joy, may endeavor as much 
as they can to Uve under the rule of reason. 


Excepting man, we know no mdividual thing in 
Nature in whose mind we can take pleasure, nor any¬ 
thing which we can unite with ourselves by friendship 
or any kind of intercourse, and therefore regard to 
our own profit does not demand that we should preserve 
anything which exists in Nature excepting men, but 
teaches us to preserve it or destroy it in accordance 
with its varied uses, or to adapt it to our own service 
in any way whatever. 


XX vn 

The profit which we derive from objects without us, 
over and above the experience and knowledge which we 
obtain because we observe them and change them from 
their existing forms into others, is chiefly the pneserva- 
tioQ of the body, and for this reason those objects are 
the most profitable to us which can feed and nourish the 
body, so that all its parts are able properly to perform 
their functions. For the more capable the body is of 
being affected in many ways, and affecting external 
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bodies in many ways^ the more capable of thinking is 
the mind. But tbere seem to be very few things in Na¬ 
ture of this kind, and 's consequently necessary for 
the requisite nourishment of the body to use many 
different kinds of food; for the human body is com¬ 
posed of a great number of parts of different nature^ 
which need constant and varied food in order that the 
whole of the body may be equally adapted for all 
those things which can follow from its nature, and con¬ 
sequently that the mind also may be equally adapted 
to conceive many things^ 

xxvm 

The strength of one man would scarcely suffice to 
obtain these things if men did not mutually assist one 
another. As money has presented us with an abstract 
of everything, it has come to pass that its image above 
every other usually occupies the mind of the multitudei 
because they can iraagme hardly any kind of joy with¬ 
out the accompanying idea of money as its cause^ 

XKt^ 

This, however, is a vice only In those who seek 
money not from poverty or necessity, but because they 
have learned the arts of gain, by which they keep up a 
grand appearance. As for the body itself, they feed 
it in accordance with custom, but sparingly, because 
they belie^^e that they lose so much of their goods 
as they spend upon the preservation of their body* 
Those, however, who know the true us:e of money^ and 
regulate the measure of wealth according to thdr 
needs, live contented with few things. 
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XXX 

Since, therefore, those things are good which hdp 
the parts of the body to perform their functions, and 
since joy consists in this , that the power of man, in 
so far as be is made up of mind and body, is helped 
or increased, it follows that all things which bring 
joy are good. But inasmuch as things do not work to 
this end — that they may affect us with joy—^noc is 
their power of actiou guided in accordance with our 
profit, and finaUy, since joy is generally related chiefly 
to some one part of the body, it follows that generally 
the emotions of joy (unless reason and watchfulness be 
present), and consequently the desires which are be¬ 
gotten from them, are excessive. It is to be added, 
that an emotion causes us to put that thing first which 
is sweet to us in the present, and that we are not able 
to judge the future with an equal emotion of the mind. 

XXXI 

Superstition, on the contrary, seems to affirm that 
what brings sorrow is good, and, on the contrary, that 
what brings joy is ev3. But, as we have already said, 
no one, excepting an envious roan, is delighted at my 
impotence or disadvantage, for the greater the joy 
with which we are affected, the greater the perfection 
to which we pass, and consequently the more do we 
participate in the divine nature; nor can joy ever be 
evil which is controlled by a true considerab'on for our 
own proflt. On the other hand, the man who is led 
by fear, and does what is good that he may a\'oid 
what is evil, is not guided by reason. 
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xxxn 

But human power is vety limited^ and is infiaitely 
surpassed by the power of external causes, so that we 
do not possess an absolute power to adapt to our serv¬ 
ice the things which are without us. Nevertheless we 
shall bear with equanimity those things which happen 
to us contrary to what a consideration of our own 
profit demands, if we arc conscious that we have per* 
formed our duty, that the power we have could not 
reach so far as to enable us to avoid those things, and 
that we are a part of the whole of Nature, whose order 
we follow. If we clearly and distinctly understand this, 
the part of us which is determined by intelligence, that 
is to say, the better part of us, will be entirely satisfied 
therewith, and in that satisfaction will endeavor to 
persevere; for, in so far as we understand, we can¬ 
not desire anything excepting what is necessary, nor, 
absolutely, can we be satisfied with anything but the 
truth. Therefore in so far as we understand these 
things properly will the efforts of the better part of 
us agree with the order of the whole of Nature. 


CHAPTER XVI 


OF THE FOUNDATIONS OF A STATE ‘ 

By the right and ordinance of Nature, I merely 
mean those natural laws wherewith we conceive every 
individual to he conditioned by Nature, so as to live 
and act in a given way. For instance, fishes are nat¬ 
urally conditioned for swimming, and the greater for 
devouring the less; therefore fishes enjoy the water, 
and the greater devour the less by sovereign natural 
right. For it is certain that Nature, taken in the ab¬ 
stract, has sovereign right to do anything she can; 
in other words, her right is co-citeusive with her power. 
The power of Nature is the power of God, which has 
sovereign right over all things; and, inasmuch as the 
power of Nature is simply the a^egaie of the powers 
of all her individual components, it follows that every 
individual has sovereign right to do all that he can, 
in o-ther words, the rights of an individual extend to 
the utmost limits of his power as it has been condi¬ 
tioned. 

Now it is the sovereign law and right of Nature that 
each individual should endeavor to preserve itself as it 
is, without regard to anything but itself; therefore this 
sovereign law and right belongs to every individual, 
namely, to eifat and act according to its natural condi' 

1 From thjfi! Tr. Tkr^P^ da. iri, lamt tlUt 
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tions. We do not here acknowledge any difference 
tween mankind and other individual natural entities* nor 
between men endowed with rea&on and those to whom 
reasr^ is unknown; nor between fools, madmen, and 
sane men. Whatsoever m individual does by the laws 
of its nature it has a sovereign right to do, insomuch as 
it acts as il was conditioned by Nature^ and cannot act 
otherwise. ’RTierefore among men, so long as they are 
considered as living under the sway of Nature^ he who 
does not yet know reason, or who has not yet acquired 
the habit of virtue, acts solely according to the laws of 
hb desire with as sovereign a right as he who orders 
his life entirely by the laws of reason. 

That iS;, as the wise man has sovereign right to do 
all that reason dictatesp or to live according to the 
laws of reason, so also the ignorant and foolish man 
has sovereign right to do ail that desire dictates p or to 
live according to the laws of desire. This is identical 
with the teaching of Paul, who acknowledges that 
previous to the law — that is, so long as men are con¬ 
sidered of as living under the swa.y of Nature* there 
is no sin^ 

The natural right of the individual man is thus detet^ 
mined I not by sound reason* but by desire and power^ 
All are not naturally conditioned so as to act accord"* 
ing to the laws and rules of reason; nay, on the con¬ 
tra ry* all men are bom ignorant, and before they can 
ham the right way of life and acquire the habit of 
virtue* the greater part of thdr life^ even if they have 
been welJ brought up, has passed away. Neverthe¬ 
less* they are in the meanwhile bound to live and pre^ 
serve themselves as far as they can by the unaided 
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impulses cf desire. Feature has given them no other 
guide, and has denied them the present power of 
living according to sound reason; so that they are no 
more bound to live by the dictates of an enlightened 
mwd than a cat is bound to live by the laws of the 
nature of a L'on. 

Whatsoever, therefore, an individual, considered aa 
under the sway of Nature, thinks useful for himself, 
whether led by sound reason or impelled by the pxiS' 
sions, that he has a sovereign right to seek and to 
take for himself as he best can, whether by force, cun¬ 
ning, entreaty, or any other means; consequently he 
may regard as an enemy any one who hinders the 
accomplishment of his purpose. 

It follows from what we have said that the right 
and ordinance of Nature, under which ail men are 
bom, and under which they mostly live, only prohibits 
such things as no one desires, and no one can attain: 
it does not forbid strife, nor hatred, nor anger, nor 
deceit, nor, indeed, any of the means suggested by 
desire. 

This we need not wonder at, for Nature is not 
bounded by the laws of human reason, which aims only 
at man's true benefit and preservation. Her limits are 
infinitely wider, and have reference to the eternal 
order of Nature, wherem man is but a speck. It is by 
the necessity of this alone that ail individuals axe 
conditioned for living and acting fn a particular way. 
If anything, therefore, in Nature seems to us ridiculous, 
absurd, or evil, it is because we only know in part, and 
are almost entirely ignorant of the order and inter- 
dependence of Nature as a wbole, and also because 
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(ire want everything to be arranged according to the 
dictates of our human reason; in reality that which 
reason considers evil Is not evil in respect to the order 
and laws of Nature as a whole, but only in respect to the 
laws of our reason. 

Nevertheless, no one can doubt that it is much 
better for us to live according to the laws and assured 
dictates of reason, for, as we said, they have men’s 
true good for their object. Moreover, every one 
wishes to live as far as possible securely beyond the 
reach of fear, and this would be quite impossible so 
tong as every one did everything he liked, and reason's 
claim was lowered to a par with those of hatred and 
anger. There is no one w'ho is not ill at ease in the 
midst of enmity, hatred, anger and deceit, and who 
does not seek to avoid them as much as he can. \\^en 
we reflect that men without mutual help, or the aid 
of reason, must needs live most miserably, ... we 
shall plainly see that men must necessarily come to an 
agreement to live together as securely and well as 
possible if they are to enjoy, as a whole, the rights 
which naturally belong to them as individuals, and 
their life should be no more conditioned by the force 
and desire of individuals, but by the power and will 
of the whole body. This end they will be unable to 
attain if desire be their only guide, for by the laws 
of desire each man is drawn in a difTerent direction; 
they must, therefore, most firmly decree and establish 
that they will be guided in eveiything by reason, which 
nobody will dare openly to repudiate lest he should 
be taken for a madman, and will restrain any desire 
which is injurious to a man’s fellows, that they,will 
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do to a]] as Uiey trould be done by, and that they wQl 
defend their Deighbor's tights as their own. 

How such a compact as this should be entered into, 
how ratified and established, we will now inquire. 

Now it is a (miversal law of human nature that no 
one ever neglects anything which he judges to be good, 
except with the hope of gaining a greater good, or 
from the fear of a greater evil ; nor does any one en¬ 
dure an evil except for the sake of avoiding a greater 
evil, or gaining a greater good. That is, every one 
will, of two goods, choose that which he thinks the 
greatest; and, of two evils that which he thinks the 
least. I say advisedly that which he thinks the greatest 
or the least, for ft does not necessarily follow that he 
judges right. This law is so deeply Implanted in the 
human mind that it ought to be counted among eternal 
truths and axioms. 

As a necessary consequence of the principle just 
enunciated, no one can honestly promise to forego the 
right which he has over all things,^ and in general no 
one will abide by his promises, unless under the fear 
of a greater evil, or the hope of a greater good. An 
example will make the matter clearer. Suppose that a 
robber forces me to promise that T will give him my 
goods at his will and pleasure. It is plain (inasmuch 
as my natural right is, as I have shoivn, co-exteosive 
with my pow'er) that if I can free myself from this 

^ In the stale of sodal life, Ti'here genenl JTKbl dcternijM whit 
is c;och1 uj evil, slntiKem a n^Uy dislingiiished oi iw& J£ln«li, 
good And cviL But in the of NAtunCp whcie cvriy mun is hB 
own Iht ab$oIute light to tiy down lor 

hlnuFlfp to interpipl them m he ct to ihtm it 

he thinhs it convcsieiLt, it ts n*t coaceivible liiit Etutigem aboidd 
be evil 
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robber by stratagem, by assenting to his demands, I 
have the natural right to do so, and to pretend to 
accept his conditions. Or, again, suppose I have gen' 
uinely promised some one that for the space of twenty 
days 1 will not taste food or any nourishment; and 
suppose T afterwards find that my promise was foolish, 
and cannot be kept without very great injury to my- 
seff; as T am bound by natural law and right to choose 
the least of two evils, I have complete right to break 
any compact, and act as if my promise had never been 
uttered. T say that I should have perfect natural right 
to do so, whether I was actuated by true and evident 
reason, or whether T was actuated by mere opinion in 
thinking I had promised rashly; whether my reasons 
were true or false, I should be in fear of a greater evil, 
which, by the ordinance of Nature, I should strive to 
avoid by every means in my power. 

We may, therefore, conclude that a compact is only 
made valid by its utility, without which it becomes 
null and void. It is therefore foolish to ask a man 
to keep his faith with us forever, unless we also en¬ 
deavor that the violation of the compact we enter 
Into shall involve for the violator more harm than 
good. This consideration should have very great 
weight in forming a state. However, if all men could 
be easily led by reason alone, and could recognize what 
is best and most useful for a state, there would be no 
one who would not forswear deceit, for every one 
would keep most religiously to their compact in their 
desire for the chief piod, namely, the preservation of 
the state, and would cherish good faith above all thh ge 
as the shield and buckler of the commonwealth. How- 
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ever, it I'fi far from being the that all men can 
always be easily led by reason alone; every one is 
drawn away by his pleasure, while avarice, ambition, 
envy, hatred, and the like so engross the mind that 
reason has no place therein. Hence, though men maJie 
promises with all the appearances of good faith, ^d 
agree that they wiU keep to their engagement, no one 
can absolutely rely on another man's promise unless 
there is something behind it. Every one has by Nature 
a right to act deceitfully, and to break his compacts, 
unless he be restrained by the hppe of some greater 
good, or the fear of some greater evil. 

However, as we have shown that the natural right 
of the individual is only limited by bis power, it is 
clear that by transferring, either willingly or under 
compulsion, this power into the hands of another, ho 
in so doing necessarily cedes also a part of bis right; 
and, further, that the sovereign right over all men 
belongs to him who has sovereign power, wherewith 
he can compel men by force, or reatrain them by 
threats of the universally feared punishment of death. 
Such sovereign right he will retain only so Jong as he 
can mainLain his power of enforcing his will; otherwise 
he will totter on his throne, and no one who is stronger 
than he will be bound unwillingly to obey him. 

In this manner a society can be farmed without 
any violation of naturaJ right, and the covenant can 
always be strictly kept — ^tbat is, if each individual 
hands over the whole of his power to the body politic, 
the latter will then possess sovereign natural right over 
ail tbin^; that is, it will have sole and unquestioned 
dominion, and every one will be bound to obey, under 
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pain of the severest punishment. A body politic of 
this kind is called a Demoaacy, which may be dehned 
as a societv which wields all its power as a whole. 
The sovereign power is not restrained by any laws, but 
every one is bound to obey it in all thinp; such is the 
state of things implied when men either tacitly or 
expressly banded over to it all their power of self- 
defense, or in other words, all their right. For if they 
had wished to retain any tight for themselves, they 
ought to have taken precautions for its defense and 
preservation. As they have not done so, and indeed 
could not have done so without dividing and conse¬ 
quently ruining the state, they placed themselves abso¬ 
lutely at the mercy of the sovereign povier ; and, there¬ 
fore, having acted {as we have shown) as reason and 
neceasity demanded, they are obliged to fulfill the com¬ 
mands of the sovereign power, however absurd these 
may be, else they will be public enemies, and will act 
against reason, which urges the preservation of the 
state as a primary duty. For reason bids us choose 
the lesser of two evils. 

Furthermore, this danger of submitting absolutely 
to the dominion and will of another, is one which may 
be incurred with a light heart: for we have shown that 
sovereigns only possess this right of imposing their 
will, so long as they have the full power to enforce it, 
If such power be lost their right to commajid is lost 
also, or lapses to those who have assumed it and can 
keep it. Thus it is very rare for sovereigns to impose 
thoroughly irrational commands, for they are bound 
to consult their own interests, and retain their power 
by consulting the public good and acting according to 
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the dicta tes of re-asou, as Seaeca says, **violenra imperia 
nemo contitivif dht.** No one can long retain ^ 
tyrant’s sway. 

In a democracy, irrattonaJ commands are still less 
to be feared: for it is almost impossible that the ma¬ 
jority of a people, especially if it be a large one, should 
agree in an irrational design: and, moreover, the basis 
and aim of a democracy is to avoid the desires as irra¬ 
tional. and to bring men as far as possible under the 
control of reason, so that they may live in peace and 
harmony, If this basis be remov^ the whole fabric 
falls to rtiin. 

Such being the ends in view for the sovereign power, 
the duty of subjects fs, as I have said, to obey its 
commands, and to recognize no right save that which 
it sanctions. 

It wili, perhaps, be thought that we are turning 
subjects into slaves, for slaves obey cominands and 
free men live as they like; but this idea is based on a 
misconception, for the true slave is he who is led away 
by his pleasures and can neither see what is good 
for him nor act accordingly; he alone is free who lives 
with free consent under the entire guidance of 
reason. 

Action in obedience to orders does take away free¬ 
dom in a certain sense, but it does not, therefore, make 
a man a slave; all depends on the object of the action. 
If the object of the action be the good of the state, and 
not the good of the agent, the latter is a slave and 
does himself no good; but in a state or kingdom where 
the weal of the whole people, and not that of the ruler, 
is the supreme law, obedience to the sovereign power 
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does not make a man a stave, of do use to himself, but 
ft subject. Therefore, that state is the freest whose 
laws are founded on sound reason, so that every mem¬ 
ber of it may, if he will, be free; * that is, live with 
full consent under the entire guidance of reason. 

Children, though they are bound to obey all the 
tommands of their parents, are yet not staves; for the 
commands of parents look generally to the children’s 
benefit. 

We must, therefore, acknowledge a great differ¬ 
ence between a slave, a son, and a subject; their posi¬ 
tions may be thus defined. A slave is one who is bound 
to obey hts master’s orders, though they ate given 
solely in the master’s interest; a son is one who obeys 
his father’s orders, given in his own interest; a subject 
obeys the orders of the sovereign power, given for the 
common interest, wherein be is included. 

I think 1 have now shmvn sufficiently clearly the 
basis of a democracy. I have especially desired to do 
so, for I believe it to be of all forms of government 
the most natural, and the moat consonant with indi¬ 
vidual liberty. In it no one transfers bis natural right 
so absolutely that he has no further voice in affairs; 
be only hands it over to the majority of a society, 
whereof he b a unit. Thus all men remain, as they 
were in the state of Nature, equals. 

^ Whatever be the Mdzl it«te a nun &BdA himself Id, he ouy be 

im. For cntiiiiily & man U frtfn in » Lof ^ is kd by 

Muw ncasoD Cthou^b Hobbes thinks t^tberwiH) ii alwiys pel tiac 
lidc of wbkb tHiiitiofc be ituined unkss the genenLl knf oi 

the stute he rsficetcd. Tbereldn the mom n. man li jpd by restson 
—id oLber wexdh tbe mam be ii ftee^ tb-c more cdttstmtiy will he 
respect ibe Uws ot Mi comitryp and obey the commutdi ot the 
HvereigB power to which be b aubjecL 
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This is the only form of govenunent which I have 
treated of at length, for it is the one most akin to my 
purpose of showing the benefits of freedom in a state 

1 may jiass over the fundamentai principles of other 
forms of governmeGt. for we may gather from what 
has been said whence their right arises without going 
into its origin. The possessor of sovereign power, 
whether he be one, or many, or the whole body politic, 
has the sovereign right of imposing any commands he 
pleases; and he who has either voluntariJy, or under 
compulsion, transferred the right to defend him to 
another, has, in so doing, renounced his natural right 
and is therefore bound to obey, in all thingSp the 
commands of the sovereign power; and will be bound 
so to do so long as the king, or nobles, or the people 
preserve the sovereign power which formed the basis 
of the original transfer. I need add no more. 

The bases and rights of dominion being thus dis^ 
played, we shall readily be able to dehne private civil 
right, wrong, justice, and injustice, with their relations 
to the state; and also to determine what constitutes an 
ally, or an enemy, or the crime of treason. 

By private civil right we can only mean the liberty 
every man possesses to preserve his eristence, a liberty 
limited by the edicts of the sovereign power, and pre¬ 
served only by Sts authority. For w'ben a man has 
transferred to another his right of living as he likes, 
which was only limited by his power, that is, has trans¬ 
ferred his liberty and power of self-defense, he is 
bound to live as that other dictates, and to trust to 
him entirely for his defense. Wrong takes place when 
a dtizen, or subject, is forced by another to undergo 
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some loss or pain in contradJction to tlic authority of 
the law, or the edict of the sovereign power. 

Wrong is conceivable only in an organized com¬ 
munity; nor can it ever accrue to subjects from any 
act of the sovereign, who has the right to do what 
he likes. It can only arise, therefore, between private 
persons, who are bound by law and right not to injure 
one another. Justice consists in the habitual reuderiiig 
to every man his lawful due; injustice consists in de^ 
priving a man, under the pretense of legality, of what 
the laws, rightly interpreted, would allow him. These 
last are also called equity and inequity, because those 
who adiTiinister the laws are bound to show no respect 
of persons, but to account all men equal, and to de¬ 
fend every man's right equally, neither envying the 
rich nor despising the poor. 

The men of two states become allies, when for the 
sake of avoiding war, or for some other advantage, 
they covenant to do each other no hurt, but, on the 
contrary, to assist each other if necessity arises, each 
retaining his independeoce. Such a covenant is valid 
so long as its basts of danger or advantage is in force: 
no one enters into an engagement, or is bound to stand 
by his compacts unless there be a hope of some accru¬ 
ing good, or the fear of some evil: if this basis be 
removed the compact thereby becomes void; this has 
been abundantly shown by experience. For although 
diderent states make treaties not to harm one another, 
they always take every possible precaution against 
sucb treaties be'ing broken by tbe stronger party, and 
do not rely on the compact, unless there is a sufficiently 
obvious object and advantage to both parties in ob- 
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serving it. Otherwise they would fear a breach of 
faith, nor would there be any wrong done thereby; 
fer who in his proper senses, and aware of the right 
of the sovereign power, would trust in the proinises 
of one who has the will and the power to do what he 
likes, and who aims solely at the safety and advantage 
of his dominion? Moreover, if we consult loyalty 
and religion, we shall see that no one in possession of 
power ought to abide by his promises to the injury of 
his dominion; for he cannot keep such promises with' 
out breaking the engagement he made with his sub¬ 
jects, by which both he and they are most soletuniy 
bound. 

An enemy is one who lives apart from the state, and 
does not recognize its authority either as a subject or as 
an ally. It is not hatred which makes a man an 
enemy, but the rights of the state. The rights of the 
state are the same in regard to him who does not recog¬ 
nize by any compact the state authority, as they are 
against him who has done the state an injury. It has 
the right to force Mm, as best it can, either to submit, 
or to contract an alliance. 

Lastly, treason can only be committed by subjects, 
who by compact, either tacit or expressed, have trans¬ 
ferred ali their rights to the state. A subject is said 
to have committed this crime when he has attempted, 
for whatever reason, to seize the sovereign power, or 
to place it in different hands, I say, has altetnpted, 
for if punishment were not to overtake him till he 
had succeeded, it would often come too late, the sover¬ 
eign rights would have been acquired or transferred 
already. , 
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I also say, has attempted, for lehate'oer rtasons, to 
seize the soverHgn power, and 1 recogniae no differ¬ 
ence whether such an attempt should be followed by 
public loss or public gain. Whatever be bis reason for 
acting, the crime is treason, and he Is rightly con¬ 
demned. In war, every one would admit the justice of 
his sentence- If a man does not to his post, but 
approaches the enemy without the knowledge of his 
cximmander, whatever may be his motive, so long as 
he acts on his own motion, even if he advances with 
the design of defeating ^e enemy, he is rightly put 
to death, because he has violated his oath, and lo' 
fringed the rights of his commander. That all dtizens 
are equally bound fay these rights in time of peace, is 
not so general ly recognized, but the reasons for obedi¬ 
ence are in both cases identical. The state must be 
preserved and directed by the sole authority of the 
sovereign, and such authority and right have been 
accorded by universal consent to him alone. If, there¬ 
fore, any one else attempts, without his consent, to 
execute any public enterprise, even though the state 
might (as we said) reap benefit therefrom, such person 
has none the less infringed the sovereign's right, and 
would be rightly punished for treason. 

In order that e%'ery scruple may be removed, we may 
now answer the inquiry, whether our former assertion 
that every one who has not the practice of reason, may, 
in the state of Nature, live by sovereign natural right, 
according to the laws of his desires, is not in direct 
opposition to the law and right of God as revealed. 
For as all men absolutely (whether they be less en¬ 
dowed with reason or more) are equally bound by the 
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Divine commajid to love dieir nei^bor as themselves, 
it may be said that they cannot, without wrong, do 
injury to any one, or live accortiing to their desires. 

This objection, so far as the state of Nature is con¬ 
cerned, can be easily answered, lor the state of Nature 
is, E)oth in nature and in time, prior to religion. No 
one knows by nature that he any obedience to 
God,^ nor can he attain thereto by any exercise of his 
reason, but solely by revelation confirmed by signs. 
Therefore, previous to revelation, no one is bound by a 
Divine law and right of which he is necessarily in 
ignorance. The state of Nature must by no means be 
confounded with a state of religion, but must be con< 

^ When Padl tia^t men have in no refilEt, he 

Bpeakfi a# & man: for la thu ninih tbaptcr or the ^ame Epbtk he 
txptr^sfy teacbn that God hu mercy on iff horn Ho will, and that 
men are without exoiXp only becituK ihey are in God^ power dke 
cLjy in the haade of a potter, who out of the same lump bwJe» 
vtEsehp some for honor aad socog for diihonorj not 1:iei::aiat they 
have \xtn forewajn«L As regards the Dhnoe Datmal law whcieor 
Ehc chief oommendment is, as we ha^x said, to bve God, I have 
colled it a law la the same seny> as philDsopheis style laws those 
feticral nilc3 of Nature, accordillg to which evei^thiug happem. 
For thi: love of God h not a slate of obedience; it is ■ virtue 
which uecessarily exists b a man who Icnows God lii^htty. Ohedierwie 
has rtgflfrl to the will of a rulerp not to necessity and truth. Now 

we are IgnoTEkut of the uatnre of God^ wil\^ and on the other 
hand tuow that eveiylldnir happens solely by Cod's power, we 
cannot p oacept throiiyh revektion^ know whether God wishes m nuy 
way to be honored w a sovereign. 

Again; we have idiciwu that the Divine rights appear to us in the 
Sght of nghts or commaiidsp ooly go long as we aie Ignorant of IhcLr 
tnuse: is soon as thdr cause ts known, they cease to be ttehtip and 
wt cmbnice them no bnger as rights but as efemal tiuths; in other 
words, obedience passes bio love of God, which cmsjiatca frooi 
true knowledge as necessarily as light emauulcs from the sun. fteason 
then leads us to love God, but cannot lead us lo obey Hhnt for wc 
can out embrace the eommgLnds of God as Divine, while we are in 
iTHiorance of their causep neither euq we lationally conceive God 
Pft a sovereiEn laying down kwa u m sovereign. 
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ceived ais wiLhout either religion or law, and con5&- 
qucDtly without sin or wrong. This is how we have de¬ 
scribed it, and we are corifirmed by the authority of 
Paul. Tt is not only in respect of ignorance that we 
conceive the state of Nature as prior to, and lacking 
the Diwne revealed law and right: but in respect of 
freedom also, wherewith all men are bom en¬ 
dowed. . . . 

It may be insisted that sovereigns are as much 
bound by the Divine law as subjects; whereas we have 
asserted that they retain their natural nghts, and 
may do whatever they like. 

In order to clear up the whole difhcully, which arises 
rather concerning the natural right than the natural 
state, I maintain that every one is bound, in the state 
of Nature, to live according to Divine law, in the same 
way as he is bound to live according to the dictates of 
sound reason; namely, inasmuch as it is to his ad¬ 
vantage, and necessary for bis salvation; but, if he 
will not so live, he may do otherwise at his o^vn risk. 
He is thus bound to live according to bis own laws, 
not according to any one else’s, and to recognize no 
man as a judge, or as a superior in religion. Such, in 
my opinion, is the position of a sovereign, for be may 
lake advice from his fellow men, but he Is not bound 
to recognize any as a judge, nor any one besides him¬ 
self as an arbitrator on any question of right, unless 
it be a prophet sent expressly by God and attesting Ms 
mission by indisputable signs. Even then he does not 
recognize a man, but Cod Himself as his judge. 

If a sovereign refuses to obey God as revealed in 
His law, he does so at his own risk and loss, but with- 
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wit violating any civil or natural right. For the dvQ 
ri^t is dependent on liis own decree; and natural 
right is dependent on the laws of Nature, which latter 
are not adapted to religioa, whose sole aim is the 
good of humanity, but to the order of Nature—that 
is, to God’s eternal decree unknown to tis. 

This truth seems to be adumbrated in a somewhat 
obscurer form by those who maintain that men can 
sin against God’s revelation, but not against the eternal 
decree by which He has ordained all things. . , . 


CHAPTER XVH 


OF SUPREME AUTHORITIES 

T 

0/ ^ke Right of Supreine Autkorilies^ ^ 

Undes every dominion the state h said to be Civil; 
but the entire body subject to a dominion is called a 
Commonwealth, and the general business of the do¬ 
minion, subject to the direction of him that holds U, 
has the name of Affairs of State, Ne?[t we call men 
Citizens, as far as they enjoy by the civil law all the 
advantages of the common wealthy and Subjects, as far 
as they are boiind to obey its ordinances or laws. 
Lastly * . . of the civil state there are three kinds —- 
democracy, aristocracy and monarchy. Now, before 
I begin to treat of each kind separately, I will first 
deduce all the properties of the civil state in general. 
And of these, first of all comes to be considered the 
supreme right of the commonwealth, or the right of 
the supreme authorities. 

^ It is clear that the right of the supreme authorities 
is nothing else than simple natural right, limited, in¬ 
deed, by the powetj not of every Individual^ but of 
the multitude, which is guided, as it were, by one mmd 
—that is, as each individual in the state of Nature^ so 

^ From A Pmiml Trtalht, di. f£i., aam, 
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the body and mind of a dominion bave as mndi rigbt 
as they have power. And thus each single citlxen or 
subject has the less right, the more the coimnonwealtb 
exceeds him m power, and each dti^'en consequently 
does and has nothing but what he may by the general 
decree of the conunonweaUh defend. 

If the commonwealth grant to any man the right, 
and therewith the authority {for else it is but a gift of 
words) to live after his own mind, by that very act it 
abandons its own ri^t, and transfers the same to him, 
to whom it has given such authority. But if it has 
given this authority to two or more. I mean authority 
to live each after his own mind, by that very act it 
has divided the dominion, and if, lastly, it has given 
this same authority to every citizen, it has thereby 
destroyed itself, and there remains no more a cumiiiDn- 
wealtb, but everything returns to the state of Nature; 
ail of which is very manifest from what goes before," 
And thus it follows, that it can by no means be con-' 
ceived, that every citizen should by tfae ordinance of 
the commonwealth live after his own mind, and accord¬ 
ingly this natural right of being one’s own judge ceases 
in the civil state. I say expressly ‘"by the ordinance 
of the commonwealth/’ for if we weigh the matter 
aright, the natural right of every man does not cease 
in the civil state. For mad, alike in the natural and 
in the civil state, acts according to the laws of hia 
own nature, and consuits his own interest. Man, I say, 
in each state is led by fear or hope to do or leave 
undone this or that; but the main dlffereDce between 
the two states is this, that in tbe civil state ail feai 
the same things, and all bave the same ground of 
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security, and manner of life; and this certainly does 
not do away with the individual's faculty of judgment. 
For he ihfti is minded to obey all the commonwealth’s 
orders, whether through fear of its power or through 
love of quiet, certainly consults after his own heart 
his own safety and interest. 

Moreover, we cannot even conceive, that every citi¬ 
zen should be allowed to interpret the commonwealth’s 
decrees or laws. For were every citizen allowed this, 
be would thereby he his own judge, because each would 
easily be able to give a color of right to his own deeds/ 
which by the last section is absurd. 

We see, then, that every citizen depends not on him¬ 
self', but on the commonwealth, all whose commands 
he is bound to execute, and has no right to decide, 
what is equitable or iniquitous, just or unjust. But, 
on the contrary, as the body of the dominion should, 
30 to speak, be guided by one mind, and consequently 
the will of the commonwealth must be taken to be the 
will of all; what the state decides to be just and good 
must be held to be so decided by every individual. 
And so, however iniquitous the subject may think 
the commonwealth's decisions, he is none the less 
bound to execute them. 

But, it may be objected, is it not contrary to the 
dictate of reason to subject oneself wholly to the 
judgment of another, and, consequently, is not the civil 
state repugnant to reason i* Whence it would follow 
that the civil state is irrational, and could only be 
created by men destitute of reason, not at all by such 
as are led by it.^ But since reason teaches nothing 
contrary to Nature, sound reason cannot therefore 
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dictate tliat every one should remain independent, so 
long as men are liable to passions, that is, reason pro> 
nounces against such independence. Besides, reason 
altogether iKiches to seek peace^ and peace cannot 
be maintained, unless the commonwealth’s general 
laws be kept unbroken. And so, the more a man is 
guided by reason, tliat is, the more he is free, the more 
constantly be will keep the laws of the commonwealth, 
and execute the commands of the supreme authority, 
whose subject he is. Furthermore, the civil state is 
naturally ordained to remove general fear, and prevent 
general sufferings, and therefore pursue above every¬ 
thing the very end, after which every one, who is led 
by reason, strives, but in the natural state strives 
vainly. Wherefore, if a man, who is led by reason, 
has sometimes to do by the commonwealth's order 
what he knows to be repugnant to reasoo, that harm 
is far compensated by the good, which he derives from 
the eaisteDce of a civil state. For it is reason's own 
law, to choose the less of two evils; and accordingly 
we may conclude that no one is acting against the 
dictate of his own reason, so far as he does what by 
the law of the commonwealth is to be done. And this 
any one will more easily grant us, after we have ex¬ 
plained how far (he power and consequently the right 
of the commonwealth extends. 

For, first of all, it must be considered that, aa (n 
the state of Nature the man who is led by reason is 
most powerful and most independent, so too that com¬ 
monwealth will be most pow'erful and most indepen¬ 
dent which is founded and guided by reason. For 
the right of the commonwealth is determined by the 
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power of the multitude, which is led, 3$ it were, by 
one muid. But this unity of mind can in no wise be 
conceived, unless the commonwealth pursues chiefly 
the veiy end which sound reason teach^ is to the 
interest of all men. 

In the second pbice it comes to he considered that 
subjects are so far dependent, not on themsdves but 
on the commonwealth, as they fear its power or threats, 
or as they love the civil state. Whence it follows, 
that such thjugs, as no one can be induced to do by 
rewards or threats, do not fall within the rights of 
the commoms'eaJth. For instance, by reason of his 
faculty of judgment, it is in no man^s power to believe. 
For by what rewards or threats can a man be brought 
to believe that the whole is not greater than its part, 
or that God does not exist, or that that is an infinite 
being, which he sees to be finite, or, generally, anything 
contrary to his sense or thought? So, too, by what 
rewards or threats can a man he brought to love one 
whom he bates, or to hate one whom he loves? And 
to this head must likewise be referred such things as 
are so abhorrent to human nature, that it regards them 
as actually worse than any evil, as that a man should 
be witness against himself, or torture himself, or kill his 
paints, or not strive to avoid death, and the like, to 
which DO one can be induced by rewards or threats. 
But if we still choose to say that the commonwealth 
has the right or authority to order such things, we can 
conceive of it in no other sense than tha t in which 
one mght say that a man has the right to be mad or 
detirious. For what but a delirious fancy would such 
a right be, as codd bind no one? And here I am 
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speaking expressly of such things as cannot be subject 
to the right of a commonwealth and are abhorrent to 
human nature in genera!. For the fact that a fool or 
madman can by no rewards or threats be induced to 
execute orders, or that this or that person, because he 
is attached to Uiis or that religion, judges the laws 
of a domitiiou worse than any possible evil, in no wise 
makes void the laws of the commonwealth, since by 
them most of the dtiaens are restrained. And so, a| 
those who are without fear or hope are so far inde¬ 
pendent, they are, therefore, enemies of the dominion, 
and may lawfully be coerced by force, 

Thirdly, and lastly, it comes to be considered that 
those things are not so much within the common¬ 
wealth’s right, which cause indignation in the majority. 
For it is certain, that by the guidance of Nature men 
conspire together, either through common fear, or with 
the desire to avenge some common hurt; and as the 
li^t of the commonwealth is determined by the com¬ 
mon power of the multitude, it is certain that the 
power and right of the commonwealth are so far di¬ 
minished, as it gives occasion for many to conspire 
together. There are certainly some subjects of fear 
for a commonwealth, and as every separate citizen or 
in the state of Nature every man, so a commonwealth 
is the less independent, the greater reason it has to 
fear. So much for the right of supreme authorities 
over subjects. Now before 1 treat of the right of the 
said authorities as against others, we had better resolve 
a question commonly mooted about religion. 

For it may be objected to us, Do not the civil state, 
and the obedience of subjects, such as we have showu 
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IS required in the civil state, do away with religion, 
whereby we are bound to worship God? But if we 
consider the matter, as it really is. we shall find noth¬ 
ing that can suggest a scruple* For the mind, so far 
as it makes use of reason, is dependent, not on the 
supreme authorities, but on itself. And so the true 
knowledge and the love of God cannot be subject to 
the dominion of nnyi nor yet can charity tow^ards one's 
neighbor. And if we further reflect that the highest 
exercise of charity is that which aims at keeping peace 
and joining in unity, we sh£dl not doubt that he docs 
his duty, who helps every one, so far as the common^ 
wealth^s laws, that iSj so far as unity and quiet allow. 
As for external rites, it is certain, that they can do no 
good or harm at all in respect of the true knowledge of 
God. and the love which necessarily results from it; 
and so they ought not to be held of such importance^ 
that it should be thought worth while on their account 
to disturb public peace and quiet. Moreover, it is 
certain that 1 am not a champion of religion by the 
law of Nature, that is^ by the divine decree. For I 
have no authority, as once the disciples of Christ had, 
to cast out unclean spirits and work miracles; which 
authonly is yet so necessary to the propagating of re¬ 
ligion in places where it is forbidden p that without it 
one not only, as they say, wastes one's time ^ and 
trouble^ but causes besides very many inconveniences, 
whereof all ages have seen most mournful examples- 
Every one therefore, wherever be may be, can worship 
God with true religion, and mind hi^ own businessj 
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wMch is the duty of a private man. But the care of 
propagating religion should be left to God. or the 
supreme authorities, upon whom alone falls the charge 
of affairs of stated But I return to my subject. 

After explaining the right of supreme authorities 
over citizens and the duty of suhjectSj it remains to 
consider the right of such authorities against the world 
at large, which is now easily inteTltgihle from what 
has been said. For since the right of the supreme 
authorities is nothing else but simple natural right, 
it follows that two dominions stand towards each other 
in the same relation as do two men in the state of 
Nature, with this exception, that a commonwealth can 
provide against being oppressed by another; which a 
man in the state of Nature cannot do^ seeing that he 
is overcome daily by sleep, often by disease or mental 
infirmity, and in the end by old age, and is besides 
liable to other inconveniences, from which a common-^ 
wealth can secure itsdf. 

A commonwealth, then, is so far independent, as it 
can plan and provide against oppression by another, 
and so far dtpendent on another commonwealth, as ft 
fears that otherms power^, or is ImideTed by it from 
executing its own wishes^ or, lastly, as it needs its help 
for its own preservation or increase. For we cannot 
at all doubt, that if two commonwealths are willing to 
offer each other mutual help, both together are more 
powerful, and therefore have more right, than either 
alone. 

But this will be more clearly intelligible if we re- 
fleet that tw'o commonwealths are naturally enemies. 
For men in the state of Nature are enemies. Those, 
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then, wbo stand outside a commonwealtli, and retain 
their naturaJ rights, continue enemies. Accordingly, 
if one conitnoDwealth wishes to make war on another 
and employ e^reme measures to make that other de¬ 
pendent on itself, it may lawfully make the attempt, 
since it needs but the bare will of the commonwealth 
for war to be waged. But concerning peace it can 
decide nothing, save with the conturrencc of another 
commonwealth's will. When it follows that laws 
of war regatd every commonwealth by itself, but laws 
of peace re^rd not one, but at the least two conunono 
wealths, which are therefore called ‘‘contracting 
parlies,” 

This "contract” remains so long unmoved as the 
motive for entering into it, that is, fear of hurt or 
hope of gain, subsists. But take away from either 
commonwealth this hope or fear, and it is left inde¬ 
pendent, and the link, whereby the commonwealths 
were mutually bound, breaks of itself. And therefore 
every commonwealth has the right to break its con¬ 
tract, whenever it chooses, and cannot be said to act 
treacherously or perfidiously in breaking its word, as 
soon as the motive of hope or fear is removed. For 
every contracting party was on equal terms in this 
respect, that whichever could first free itself of fear 
should be independent, and make use of its independ¬ 
ence after its own mind; and, besides, no one makes 
a contract respecting the future, but on the hypothesis 
of certain precedent circumstances. But when th ese 
drcumstances change, the reason of poUcy applicable 
to the whole position changes with them; and there¬ 
fore every one of the contracting commonwealths re- 
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tains the right of consulting Sts own interest, and con¬ 
sequently endeavors, as far as possible, to be free 
from fear and thereby mdependent, and to prevent 
another from coming out of the contract with greater 
power. If then a commonwealth complains that it 
has been deceived, it cannot properly blame the bad 
faith of another contracting commonwealth, but only 
its own folly in having entrusted its own welfare to 
another party, that was independent, and had for its 
highest law the welfare of its own domiiuon. 

To commonwealths, which have contracted a treaty 
of peace, it belongs to decide the questions which may 
be mooted about the terms or rules of peace, whereby 
they have mutually bound themselves, inasmuch as 
laws of pence regard not one commonwealth, but the 
commonwealths which contract taken together. But 
if they cannot agree together about the conditions, 
they by that very fact return to a state of war. 

The more commonwealths there are, that have con¬ 
tracted a joint treaty of peace, the less each of them 
by itself is an object of fear to the remainder, or the 
less it has the authority to make war. But it is so 
much the more bound to observ'e the conditions of 
peace; that is, the less independent, and the more 
bound to accommodate itself to the general will of the 
contracting parties. 

But the good faith, inculcated by sound reason and 
religion, is not hereby made void; for neither reason 
nor Scripture teaches one to keep one’s word in eveiy 
case. For if I hare promised a man, for instance, to 
keep safe a sum of money he has secretly deposited 
with me, I am not bound to keep my word, from the 
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tim£ that I know or b«Iievc the deposit to have been 
stolen, but I shall act more rightly in endeavoring to 
restore it to its owners. So likewise, if the supreme 
authority has proinised another to do eomething, which 
subsequently occasion or reason shows or seems to 
show is contrary to the welfare of its subjects, it is 
surely bound to break Its word. As then Scripture 
only teaches us to keep our word in general, and leaves 
to every individual's judgment the special cases of 
exception, it teaches nothing repugnant to what we 
have just proved. 

But that I may not have so often to break the 
thread of my discourse, and to resolve hereafter similar 
objections, I would have it known that all this demon¬ 
stration of mine proceeds from the necessity of human 
nature, considered in what light you will—f mean, from 
the universal effort of aU men after self-preservation, 
an effort inherent in all men, whether learned or un- 
teamed. And therefore, however one considers men 
are led, whether by passion or by reason, it will be 
the same thing; for the demonstration, as we have 
said, is of uuiversa] application. 

tr 

Of the Fvnciions of Sa^reine AtdhorUies ^ 

"nie ri^t of the supreme authorities is limited by 
their power; the most important part of that right is, 
that they are, as it were, the mind of the dominion, 
whereby all ought to be guided; and accordingly, such 
authoritiw alone have the right of deciding what is 
good, evil, equitable or iniquitous, that is, what must 
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be done or left undone by the subjects severally or 
collectively. And, accordinglyj they have the sole 
right of laying down laws^ and of interpteling the 
same, whenever their meaning is disputedi and of 
dedding whether a given case is in confoniiity with 
or violation of the laws: and, lastly, of waging war, 
and of drawing up and offering propositions for peace, 
or of accepting such when offered. 

As all these functions, and also the means required 
to execute them, are matters which regard the whole 
body of the dominion, that is, are affairs of state, it 
follows that affairs of state depend on the direction 
of him: only who holds supreme domliiion. And hence 
It follows that it is the right of the supreme authority 
alone to judge the deeds of every iDdividuai^ and de¬ 
mand of him an account of the same; to ptmiah crim' 
Inals, and decide questions of law between citizens, or 
^point jurists acquainted with the existing laws, to 
administer these matters on its behalf; and, further, 
to use and orrler all means to war and peace, as to 
found and fortify cities, levy soldiers, assign military 
posts, and order what it would have done, and, with 
a view to peace, to send and give audience to ambassa.*^ 
dors; and, finally^ to levy the costs of all this. 

Since, then, it is the right of the supreme authority 
alone to handle public matters, or djoose olQciaJs to do 
so, it follows that that subject is a pretender to the 
dominion, who, without the supreme councirs knowl¬ 
edge, enters upon any public matter, although he be¬ 
lieve that his design will be to the best interest of the 
GMnmon wealth ► 

But it is often asked^ whether the supreme authority 
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is bound by laws, and, consequently, wbetber it can 
do wrong. Now as the words “law” and “wrong- 
doEng” often refer not merely to the laws of a common¬ 
wealth, but also to the general rules which ooncem all 
natural things, and espedally to the general rules of 
reason, we cannot, without qualification, say that the 
coQunotiwealth is bound by no laws, or can do no 
wrong. For were (he commonwealth bound by no laws 
or rules, which removed, the commonwealth were no 
commonwealth, we should have to regard it not as a 
natural thing, but as a chimera. A commonwealth 
then does wrong, when it does, or suffers to be done, 
things which may be the cause of its own ruin; and we 
can say that it then does wrong, in the sense in which 
philosophers or doctors say that Nature does wrong; 
and in this sense we can say, that a commonwealth 
does wrong, when it acts against the dictate of reason- 
For a commonwealth is most independent when it acts 
according to the dictate of reason; so far, then, as it 
acts against reason, it fails itself, or does wrong, And 
we shall be able more easily to understand this if we 
reflect that when we say, that a man can do what he 
will with his own, this authority must be limited not 
only by ^e power of the agent, but by the capadty 
of the object. If, for instance, I say that 1 can ri^t- 
fully do what I wiH with this table, I do not certainly 
mean that I have the right to mahe it eat grass. So, 
too, though we say, that men depend not on themselves, 
but on ^e commonweallh. we do not mean, that men 
lose their human nature and put on another; nor yet 
that the commornvealth has the right to tnalte men 
wish for this or that or (what is just as impossible) 
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regard with honor things which escite ridicule ot dis¬ 
gust. But it is implied that there are certain inter- 
vening circumstances which supposed, one likewise 
supposes the reverence and fear of the subjects towards 
the commonwealth, and which abstracted, one makes 
abstraction likewise of that fear and reverence, and 
therewith of the commonwealth itself. The common¬ 
wealth, then, to maintain its independence, is bound 
to preserve the causes of fear and reverence, otherwise 
it ceases to be a commonwealth. For the person or 
persons that hold dominion f:an no more combine with 
the keeping up of majesty the running with harlots 
drunk or naked about the streets, or the performances 
of a stage-player, or the open violation or contenpt 
of laws passed hy themselves, than they can combine 
existence with non-existence. But to proceed to slay 
and rob subjects, ravish maidens, and the like, turns 
fear into indignation and the civil state into a state of 
enmity. 

We see, then, in what sense we may say, that a 
commonwealth is bound by laws and can do wrong. 
But if by “law” we linderstaJtd dvil law^ and by 
^*WTong" that which, by dvil law, h forbidden to be 
dOD^p that is, if these words be taken in their proper 
sense^ we cannot at all say that a conunonw^th is 
bound by laws or can do wrong. For the maaJms 
and motives of fear and reverence which a common¬ 
wealth is bound to observe in its own interest, pertain 
not to civD jurispriidence, but to the law of Nature* 
since they cannot be vindicated by the civil law* but 
by the law of war. And a commonwealth is bound 
by them in no other sense th an that in which in the 
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state of Nature a mao is bound to take heed that he 
[^reserve his independence and be not bis ovvn enemy, 
lest he should destroy himself; and in this taking 
heed lies not the subjection, bnt the liberty of human 
nature. But civil jurisprudence depends on the mere 
decree of the commonwealth, which is not bound to 
please any but itself, nor to hold anything to be good 
or bad, but what it Judges to be such for itself. And, 
accordingly, it has not merely the right to avenge itself, 
or to lay down and interpret taws, but also to abolish 
the same, and to pardon any guilty person out of the 
fullness of its power. 

Contracts or laws, whereby the multitude trausfers 
its ri^t to one council or man, should without doubt 
be broken, when it is expedient for the general welfare 
to do 90. But to decide this point, whether, that U, it 
be expedient for the general welfare to break them or 
not, is within the right of no private person, but of 
him only who holds dominion; therefore of these taws 
he who holds dominion remains sole interpreter. 
Moreover, no private person can by right vindicate 
these laws, and so they do not really bind him who 
holds dominion. Notwithstanding, if they are of such 
4 nature that they cannot be broken without at the 
same time weakening the commonwealth’s strength, 
that is, without at the same time changing to ]ndigna~ 
lion the common fear of most of the citizens, by this 
very fact the commonwealth is dissolved, and the con¬ 
tract comes to an end; and therefore sudi contract is 
vindicated not by the civil law, bnt by the law of war. 
And so he who bolds dominion is not bound to observe 
the terms of the contract by any other cause tbnti 
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which bids a man in the state of Nature to beware of 
being his own enemyj lest he should destroy himself. 

in 

Of the Besi Staie of a Domimon ^ 

We have shown that man is then most independent 
when he is most led by reason^ ctnd| in consequence^ 
that that commonwealth is most powerful and moat iii’' 
dependent which is founded and guided by reastm. 
Butp as the best plan of livings so as to assure to the 
utmost sel f^preservation^ U that which is framed ac¬ 
cording to the dictate of reason, therefore it follows 
that that in every kind is best done, which a man or 
commonwealth does, so far as he or it is in the highest 
degree independent. For it is one thing to till a field 
by right p and another to till it in the best way. One 
thing, I say, to defend or preserve oneself, and to 
pass judgment by right, and another to defend or 
preserve oneself in the best way, and to pass the 
best judgment; andp consequently, it is one thing to 
have dominion and care of affairs of state by rightp 
and another to ejtercise dominion and direct affairs of 
state in the best way. And so, as we have treated of 
the right of every commonwealth in general^ it is time 
to treat of the best state of every dominion. 

Now the quality of the state of any dominion is easily 
perceived from the end of the civil state, which end is 
nothing else but peace and security of life* .^d ther^ 
fore that dominion is the best, where men pass their 
lives in unity, and the laws are kept unbroken. For 
it is certain, that seditions, wars, and contempt or 
s From A FoUtk&l Trtalht, ch, v, siiae title. 
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breach of the laws are not so much to be imputed to 
the wickedness of the subjects, as to the bad state of a 
dominion. For men are not born fit for citizenship, 
but must be made so. Besides, men’s natural passions 
are everywhere the same^ and if wickedness more pre¬ 
vails, and more offenses are committed in one common¬ 
wealth than in another, it is certain that the former 
has not enough pursued the end of unity, nor framed 
its laws with sufficient forethought; and that, there¬ 
fore, it has failed in making quite good its right as a 
commonwealth. For a civil state, which has not done 
away with the causes of seditions, where war is a per¬ 
petual object of fear, and where, tastly, the laws are 
often broken, differs but little from the mere state of 
Nature, in which every one lives after his own mind 
at the great risk of his life. 

But as the vices and inordinate license and con¬ 
tumacy of subjects must be imputed to the common¬ 
wealth, so, on the other hand, their virtue and constant 
obedience to the laws are to be ascribed in the main 
to the virtue and perfect right of the commonwealth. 
And so it is deservedly reckoned to Hannibal as an 
ejctraordlnaiy virtue, that in his army there never 
arose a sedition. 

Of a commonwealth, whose subjects are but hindered 
by terror from taking arms, it should rather be said, 
that it is free from war, than that it has peace. For 
peace is not mere absence of war, but is a virtue that 
springs from force of character: for obedience is the 
constant will to execute what, by the general decree 
of the commonwealth, ought to be done. Besides, that 
commonwealth whose peace depends ou the sluggish- 
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ness of its subjects, that are led about like sheep ta 
learn but slavery, may more properly be called a desert 
than a commonwealth. 

Wbec, then, we call that dominion best, where mea 
pass their lives in unity, I understand a human life, 
dehned not by mere circulation of the blood, and other 
qualities common to ail animals, but above all by 
reason, the true excellence and life of the mind. 

But be it remarked that, by the dominion which I 
have said is established for this end, I intend that 
which has been established by a free multitude, not 
that which is acquired over a multitude by right of 
war. For a free multitude is guided more by hope 
than fear; a conquered one, more by fear than by 
hope; inasmuch as the former aims at making use of 
life, the latter but at escaping death. The former, I 
say, aims at living for its own ends, the latter is forced 
to belong to the conqueror; and so we say that this 
is enslaved, but that free. And, therefore, the end 
of a dominion, which one gets by right of war, is to be 
master, and have rather slaves than subjects. And 
although between the dominion created by a free mul¬ 
titude, and that gained by right of war, if we regard, 
generally the right of each, we can make no essential 
distinction; yet their ends, as we have already shO'Wn, 
and further the means to the preservation of each are 
very different. 

But what means a prince, whose sole motive is lust 
of mastery, should use to establish and maintain his 
dominion, the most ingenious Machiavelli has set forth 
at large,^ but with what design one can hardly be Sure. 

* Ip iHok calM ^11 Priiidpc," ar “The Fiinee.'’ 
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If, bowevM, he had some good design, iis one should 
believe of a learned man, it seems to have been to 
show, with how little foresight many attempt to remove 
a tyrant, though thereby the causes which make the 
prince a tyrant can in no wise be removed, but, on 
the contrary, are so much the more established, as 
the prince is ^veu more cause to fear, which happens 
when the multitude has made an example of its prince, 
and glories in the parricide as in a thing well done. 
Moreover, he perhaps wished to show how cautious a 
free multitude should be of entrusting its welfare abso¬ 
lutely to one man, who, unless in his vanity he thinks 
he can please everybody, must be in daily fear of 
plots, and so is forced to look chiefly after bis own 
bterest, and, as for the multitude, rather to plot against 
it than consult its good. And I am the more led to this 
opinion canceroing that most far-seeing man, because 
it is known that he was favorable to liberty, for the 
maintenance of which he has besides given the most 
wholesome advice. 


CHAPTER XVin 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND SPEECH' 

If nrinida were as easily controU^ 3s theii 

toDgues, every king would sit safely oa bis throM^ 
and government by coinpiilsioti would cease; for every 
subject would shape bis life according to Ibe Intentions 
of hjs rulerSj and would esteem a tbing true or false, 
good or evU> Just or unjust» in obedience to their dic¬ 
tates. However, , . , no man’s mind can possibly 
lie wholly at the disposition of another, for no one 
can willingly transfer bis natural right of free reason 
and judgment, or be compelled so to do. For (hh 
reason government which attempts to control miods is 
accounted tyrannicali and it is considered an abuse of 
Sovereignty and a usurpation of the rights of subjects 
to seek to prescribe what shall be accepted as true, or 
rejected as false^ or what opinions should actuate meii 
in their worship of God, All these rjuestions fall 
within a man's natural right, which he cannot abdicate 
even with his own consent 

I admit that the judgment can be biased Sp many 
ways, and to an almost incredible degree, so that whilti 
exempt from direct exiemal control it may be so 
pendent on another matins words, that it may htly bf 
said to be ruled by him; but although this influence 
is carried to great lengths, it has never gone so far 

1 Frcm tht Tr. FA-P,, tlu n,, Kim# ‘iUe. 
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BS to invalidate the statement that every man’s under- 
Btanding is bis own, and that brains are as diverse as 
palates. 

Moses, not by fraud, but by Divine virtue, gained 
such a hold over the popular judgment that he was 
accounted superhumari, and believed to speak and act 
through the inspiration of the Deity; nevertheless, 
even he txiuld not escape nmnnurs and evii interprcta" 
tions. How much less then can other monarchs avoid 
them! Yet such unlimited power, if it exists at all, 
must belong to a monarch, and least of all to a de¬ 
mocracy, where the whole or a great part of the people 
wield authority collectively. This is a fact which 1 
think every one can explain for himself. 

However tmlimited, therefore, the power of a sover¬ 
eign may be, however implicitly it is trusted as the 
exponent of law and religion, it esn never prevent men 
from forming judgments according to their intellect, 
or being influenced by any given emotion. It is true 
that it has the right to treat as enemies all men whose 
opinions do not, on aU subjects, entirely coincide with 
its own; but we are not discussing its strict rights, but 
its proper course of action. I grant that it has the 
right to rule in the most violent manner^ and to put 
ddzens to death for very trivial causes, but no one 
supposes it can do this with the approval of sound 
judgment Nay, inasmuch as such things cannot be 
done without extreme peril to itself, we may even deny 
that it has the absolute power to do them, or, conse¬ 
quently, the absolute right; for the rights of the sover¬ 
eign are limited by his power. 

Since, therefore, no one can abdicate his freedom 
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of judgment and feeling; since every man is by mde» 
feasible natural right the master of his own thougbta^ 
it follows that men, thinking in diverse and contradict 
toiy fashionsj cannot^ without disas^trous results, b« 
compelled to speak only according to the dictates of 
the supreme power^ Not even the most esperiencedi 
to say nothing of the multitude, know how to keep 
sDence. Men's common failing is to confide theif 
plans to others, though there be need for secrecy, so 
that a government would be most harsh which de^ 
prived the individual of his freedom of saying and 
teaching what he thought; and would be moderate if 
such freedom were granted. Still we cannot deny that 
authority may be as much Injured by words as by 
actions. Hencffp although the freedom we are discussing 
cannot be entirely denied to subjects, its unlimited 
concession would be most baneful; we must, therefore, 
now inquire^ how far such freedom can and ought to 
be conceded without danger to the peace of the state, 
or the power of the rulers. 

It follows, plainly^ from the explanation given above, 
of the foundations of a state, that the ultimate aim of 
government is not to rule, or restrain by fear, nor to 
exact obedience, but, contrariwise, to free every man 
from fear that he may live in all possible security; 
in other words, to strengthen his natural right to exist 
and work without injury to himself or others. 

No^ the object of government is not to change men 
from radonal beings into beasts or puppets, but to 
enable them to develop their minds and bodies in se¬ 
curity, and to employ their reason unshackled; neither 
showing hatred, anger or deceit, nor watched with the 
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eyes of jealousy and injustice. In fact, the true aim 
of go^'ernmcnt is liberty. 

Now we have secu that in forming a state the pow'cr 
of making laws must either be vested in the body of 
the citizens, or in a portion of them, or in one man. 
For, although men’s free judgments are very diverse, 
each one thinking that be alone knows everything, 
and although complete unanimity of feeling and speech 
is out of the question, it ts impossible to preserve peace 
unless individuals abdicate their right of acting entirely 
on their own judgment. Therefore, the individu^ 
justiy cedes the right of free action, though not of free 
reason and judgment; no one can act against the au¬ 
thorities without danger to the state, though bis feel¬ 
ings and judgment may be at variance therewith; he 
may even speak against them, provided that he does 
so from rational conviction, not from fraud, anger or 
hatred, and provided that he does not attempt to intro¬ 
duce any change on his private authority. 

For instance, supposing a man shows that a law is 
repugnant to sound reason, and should therefore be 
repealed; if he submits bis opinion to the judgraent 
of the authorities (who alone have the right of making 
and repealing laws), and meanwhile acts in nowise 
contrary to that law, he has deserved well of the state, 
and has behaved as a good citizen should; but if he 
accuses the authorities of injustice, .and stirs up the 
people against them, or If he seditiously stri\'es to 
abrogate the law without their consent, he is a mere 
agitator and rebel. 

Thus we see bow an individual may declare and teach 
what he believes, without Injury to the authority of 
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his niletSy or to the poblic peace; namely^ by leaving 
in theiT hands the entire povirer of legislation as it 
affects action, and by doing nothing against their laws, 
though he be compelled often to act in contradiction 
to what he believes, and openly feds, to be best. 

Such a course can be taken without detriment to 
justice and dutifulness, nay, it is the one which a just 
and dutiful man would adopt. We have shown that 
justice is dependent on the laws of the authoritiesj so 
that no one who contravenes their accepted decrees can 
fae just, while the highest regard for duty, as we have 
pointed out^ is exercised in maintaming public peace 
and tranquillity . These could not be preserved if every 
man were to live as he pleased. Therefore it is no less 
than undutiful for a man to act contrary to his coun¬ 
try's laws, for if the practice became universal the min 
of states would necessarily follow* 

Hence, so long as a man acts in obedience to the 
laws of his rulers, he in nowise contravenes his reason, 
for in obedience to reason he transferred the right of 
controlling his actions from his own haitds to theirs. 
This doctrine we can confirm from actual custom, 
for in a conference of great and small powers, schemes 
are seldom carried unanimously, yet all unite in cany- 
ing out what is decided on, whether they voted for or 
against. But I return to my proposition. 

From the fundaraentaJ notions of a state, we have 
discovered how a man may exercise free judgment 
without detriment to the supreme power: from the 
same premises we can no less easily determine what 
opinions would he seditious. Evidently those which 
by their very nature nullify the compact by which the 
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right of free action was ceded. For instance, a 
•rho bolds that the supreme power has no rights over 
him, or that promises ought not to be kept, or that 
every one should live as he pleases, or other doctrines 
of this nature in direct opposition to the above^ 
mentioned contract, is seditious, not so much from his 
actual opinions and judgment, as from the deeds which 
they involve; for he who maintains such theories abro* 
gates the contract which tacitly, or openly, he made 
with bis rulers. Other opinions which do not involve acts 
violating the contract, such as revenge, anger, and the 
tike, are not seditious, unless It be in some corrupt state, 
where superstitious and ambitious persons, unable to 
endure men of teaming, are so popular with the multi¬ 
tude that their word is more valued than the law. 

However, I do not deny that there are some doctrines 
which, while they are a^^arently oaiy concerned with 
abstract truths and falsehoods, are yet propounded 
and published with unworthy motives. ... Reason 
should nevertheless remam unshackled. If we bold 
to the principle that a man’s loyalty to the state should 
be judged, like his loyalty to God, from his actions 
only—rramely, from his charity towards his neighbors; 
ive cannot doubt that the best government will allow 
freedom of philosophical speculation no less than of 
religious belief. I confess that from such freedom 
inconveniences may sometimes arise, but what question 
was ever settled so wisely than no abuses couid pos¬ 
sibly spring therefrom P He who seeks to regulate 
cverj-thing by law ts more likely to arouse vices than 
to reform them. It is best to grant what cannot be 
abolished, even though it be in itself harmful. How 
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many evils spring from luxury, envy, avarice, drunken¬ 
ness and the like, yet these are tolerated-—^?ices as they 
are—^because they cannot be prevented by legal enact¬ 
ments. How much more, then, should free thought be 
granted, seeing that it is in itself a virtue and that it 
cannot be crashed! Besides, the evil results can easily 
be checked, as 1 will show, by the secular authorities, 
not to mention that such freedom is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for progress in science and the liberal arts: for no 
man follows such pursuits to advantage unless his judg¬ 
ment be entirely free and unhampered. 

But let it be granted that freedom may be crushed, 
and men be so bound down that they do not dare to 
utter a whisper, save at the bidding of their rulers; 
nevertheless this can never be carried to the pitch of 
making them think according to authon ty, so that the 
necessary consequences vrould be that men would daily 
be thinking one thing and saying another, to the corrup¬ 
tion of good faith, that mainstay of government, and to 
the fostering of hateful flattery and perfidy, whence 
spring stratagems, and the corruption of every good art. 

It ^ far from possible to impose uniformity of speech, 
for the more rulers strive to curtail fneedom of speech 
the more obstinately are they resisted; not indeed by 
the avaricious, the flatterers, and other numskulls, who 
think supreme salvation consists in filling their stom¬ 
achs and gloating over their money-bags, but by those 
whom good education, soimd morality, and virtue have 
rendered more free. Men, as generally constituted, 
are most prone to resent the branding as criminal of 
opinions which they believe to be true, and the pro¬ 
scription as wicked of that which inspires them with 
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piety towards God and roan? hence they are ready 
to forswear the laws and conspire against the autbori- 
ries, thinking it not shameful but honorable to stir up 
seditions and perpetuate any sort of crime with this 
end in \ncw. Such being the constitution of human 
nature, we see that laws directed against opinions 
alTecl the generous minded rather than the w'icked, 
and are adapted less for coercing criminals than for 
irritating the upright; so that they cannot be main¬ 
tained without great peril to the state. 

Moreover, such lavra are almost always useless, for 
those who hold that the opinions proscribed are sound, 
cannot possibly obey the law; whereas those who al¬ 
ready reject them as false, accept the law as a kind 
of priviiege, and make such boast of it, that authority 
is powerless to repeal it, even if such a course be sub¬ 
sequently desired. 

. , , And, lastly, bow many schisms have arisen in 
the Church from the attempt of the authorities to 
decide by law the Intricacies of theological contro¬ 
versy I If men were not allured by the hope of getting 
the law and the authorities on their side, of triumphing 
over their adversaries in the sight of an applauding 
multitude, and of acquiring honorable distinctions, 
they would not strive so maliciously, nor would such 
fury sway their minds. This is taught not only by 
reason but by daily examples, for laws of this kind 
prescribing what every man shall believe and forbid¬ 
ding any one to speak or write to the contrary, have 
often been passed as sops or concessions to the anger 
of those who cannot tolerate men of eniightenment, 
and who, by such harsh and crooked enactments, can 
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easily turn the devotion of the masses into fury and 
direct it against whom they will. 

How much better would it be to restrain popular 
anger and futy, instead of passing useless laws, which 
can only be broken by those who love virtue and the 
liberal arts, thus paring down the state till it is too 
small to harbor men of taJenL What greater mis¬ 
fortune for a state can be conceived than that honor¬ 
able men should be sent like criminals into exile, be¬ 
cause they bold diverse opinions which they cannot 
disguise? What, I say, can be more hurtful than 
that men who have committed no crime or wickedness 
should, simply because they are enlightened, be treated 
as enemies and put to death, and that the scaffold, the 
terror of evil-doers, should become the arena where 
the highest examples of tolerance and virtue are dis- 
plaj'ed to the people with all the marks of ignominy 
that authority can devise? 

He that knows himself to be upright does not fear 
the death of a criminal, and shrinks from no punish- 
raent. His mind is not wrung with remorse for any 
disgraceful deed. He holds that death in a good cause 
is no punishment, but an honor, and that death for 
freedom is glory, 

\^liat purpose, then, is served by the death of such 
men, w'hat example is proclaimed? The cause for 
which they die is unknown to the idle and the foolish, 
hateful to the turbulent, loved by the upright. The 
only lesson we can draw from such scenes is to fatter 
the persecutor, or else to imitate the victim. 

If formal assent is not to be esteemed above con¬ 
viction, and if governments are to retain a hrm hold 
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of authority and not compelled to yield to agitators, 
it is imperative that freedom of Judgment should be 
granted, so that men may live together in harmony, 
however divcrsep or even openly contradictory their 
opinions may be. We cannot doubt that such is the 
best system of government and open to the fewest ob¬ 
jections, since it is the one most in harmony with 
human nature. In a democracy (the most natural 
form of govemment) every one subnuts to the control 
of authority over his actions^ but not over his judgment 
and reason, that is, seeing that all cannot thmk alike, 
the voice of the majority has the force of law, subject 
to repeal if circumstances bring about a change of 
opiniou. In proportion as the power of free judgment 
is withheld we depart from the natural condition of 
mankind, and consequenUy the government become 
more tyrannical. 

In order to prove that from such freedom no incon* 
venienoe arises which cannot easily be checked by the 
exercise of the sovereign power, and that men's actions 
can -easily be kept in bounds, though their opinions be 
at open variance, it will be wdl to cite an example. 
Such an one is not very far to seek. The city of Am¬ 
sterdam reaps the frmt of this freedom in its own great 
prosperity and in the admiration of all other people. 
For in this most fiouiishing state, and most splendid 
city, men of every nation and religion live together in 
the greatest harmony, and ask no questions before 
trusting their goods to a feli-ow-citizen, save whether he 
be rich or pcxir, and whether he generally acts honestlv, 
or the reverse. His religion and sect is considered of 
no importance: for it has an effect before the judges 
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iQ gaining or losing a cause, and there is no sect so de< 
spiscd that its followers, provided that they barm no 
one, pay eveiy man his due, and live uprightly, are de¬ 
prived of the protection of the magisterial authority. 

On the other hand, when the religious controversy 
between Remonstrants and Counter^Remonst rants 
began to be taken up by politicians and the States, it 
grew into a schism, and abundantly showed that laws 
dealing with religion and seeking to settle its contro- 
versies arc much more calculated to irritate than to 
reform, and that they give rise to extreme license. 
Further, it was seen that schisms do not originate in a 
love of truth, which is a source of courtesy and gentle¬ 
ness, but rather in an inordinate desire for supremacy. 
From all these considerations it is dearer than the sun 
at noonday, that the true schismatics are those who 
condemn other men's writings, and seditiously stir up 
the quarrelsome masses against their authors, rather 
than those authors themselves, who generally write 
only for the learned, and appeal solely to reason. In 
fact, the real disturbers of the peace are those who, 
in a free state, seek to curtail the liberty of judgment 
which they are unable to tyrannise over. 

I hax'e thus shown :™I. That it is impossible to de¬ 
prive men of the liberty of saying what they think, 
IJ. That such liberty can be conceded to every mao 
without injury to the rights and authority of the sover¬ 
eign power, and that every man may retain it without 
injury to such rights, provided that be does not pre¬ 
sume upon it to the extent of introducing any new 
rights into the state, or acting in any way contrary to 
the existing laws. HI. That every man may enjoy 
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this Ubertj' without detriment to the public peace^, and 
that no inconveniences arise therefrom which cannot 
easily be checked* That every man enjoy it 
without injury to his alle^nce. That laws dealin^i 
with speculative problems are entirely useless > Vl, 
Lastly, that not only may such liberty be granted 
without prejudice to the public peace, to loyalty, and 
to the rights o^ rulers, but that it is even necessary 
for their preservation. For when people try to take it 
away, and bring to trial, not only the acts which alone 
are capable of offending. bitK'iIso the opinions of man¬ 
kind, they only succeed in surrounding their victims 
with an appearance of martyrdom, and raise feelings 
of pity and revenge rather than of terror. Upright¬ 
ness and good faith arc thus corrupted, flatterers and 
traitors are encouraged, and sectarians triumph, inas¬ 
much as concessions have been made to their animosity, 
and they have gained the state sanction for the dnc- 
irines of which they are the interpreters. Hence they 
arrogate to themselves the state authority and rights, 
and do not scruple to assert that they have been di¬ 
rectly chosen by God, and that their laws are Divine, 
whereas the laws of the state ate human, and should 
therefore yield obedience to the laws of God—in other • 
Words, to their own laws. Every one must see that this 
IS not a state of affairs conducive to public welfare- 
Wherefore, the safest way for a state is to lay down 
the rule that religion is comprised solely in the exercise 
of charity and justice, and that the rights of rulers 
in sacred, no less than in secular matters, should merely 
have to do with actions, but that every man should 
think what he likes and say what he thinks. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OF HUM.AN’ FREEDOM 
Intraductory 

I PASS at length to the other part of ethics which 
concerns the method or way which leads to liberty. 
In [the following], therefore, I shall treat of the power 
of reason, showing how much reason itself can control 
the emotions, and then what is freedom of mind or 
blessedness. Thence we shall see how much stronger 
the wise man is than the ignorant. In what mannei 
and*what way the in^llect should be rendered per¬ 
fect, and with what art the body is to be cared for in 
order that it may properly perform its functions, I 
have-nodiing to do with herej for the former belongs 
to logic, the latter to medicine. I shall occupy myself 
here, as L have said, solely with the power of the mind 
or of reason, first of all showing the extent and nature 
of the authority which it has over the emotions in re¬ 
straining Jbem and governing them; for that we have 
not absolute authority over them we have already 
demonstrated. The Stoics indeed thought that the 
emotions depend absolutely on our will, and that we are 
absolutely masters over them; but they were driven, 
by the contradiction of experience, though not by their 
oiTO principles, to confess that not a little practice and 
study are required in order to restrain and govern the 
emotions. This one of them attempted to iilustrate, if I 
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remember rightly^ by the example of two dogs, one 
of a domestic and the other of a bunting breed; for 
he WES able by habit to make the hotise dog hunt^ and 
the hunting dog^ on the contrary, to desist from run¬ 
ning after hares. 

To the Stoical opinion Descartes much incIJnes, He 
affirms that the soul or mind b united specially to a 
certain part of the brain called the pineal gland, which 
the mmd by the mere exercise of the will is able to 
move in different ways, and by whose help the mind 
perceives all the movements which are ex:cfted in the 
body and external objects. This gland, he affirms, ts 
suspended in the middle of the brain in such a manner 
that it can be moved by the least motion of the animal 
spirits^ Again, he affirms that any variation in the 
manner in which the animal spirits impinge upon this 
gland Is followed by a variation in the manner in which 
it is suspended in the middle of the brain^ and moreover 
that the number of different impressions on the gl^d 
is the same as that of the different external objects 
which propel the animal spirits toward It. Hence 
it comes to pass that if the gland, by the will of the 
sou] moving it In different directions, be afterwards 
suspended in this or that way in which it had once been 
suspended by the spirits agitated in this or that way. 
then the gland itself wUl propel and determine the ani¬ 
mal spirits themsel ves in the same way as that in which 
they had before been repelled by a similar suspension 
of the gland. Moreover, he affirmed that each volition 
of the mind is milled in Nature to a certain motioa of 
the gland. For example, if a person wishes to behold a 
remote objea, this volition will cause the pupil of the 
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eye to dilate, but If he thinks merely of the dilation of 
the pupil, to have that volition \Till profit him nothing, 
because Nature has rot connected a motion of the 
gland which serves to impel the animal spirits towards 
the optic nerve in a way suitable for dilation or con¬ 
traction of the pupil with the volition or dilation or 
contraction, but only with the volition of beholding 
objects afar off or close at hand. Finally, he maintained 
that althouj^ each motion of this gland appears to be 
connected by Nature from the commencement of our 
h‘fe with an individual thought, these motions can 
nevertheless be connected by habit with other thoughts, 
a proposition which he attempts to demonstrate in hb 
'‘Passions of the Soul" (art. 50 , pt. 1 ). 

From this he concludes that there is no mind so 
feeble that it cannot, when properly directed, acquire 
absolute power over its passions; for passions, as de¬ 
fined by him, are "perceptions, or sensations, or emo¬ 
tions of the soul which are related to it specially, and 
vhich (N, B,) are produced, preserved, and strength¬ 
ened by some motion of the spirits," (See the “Pas¬ 
sions of Soul," art. 27 , pt. I.) But since it b possible 
to join to a certain volition any motion of the gland, 
and consequently of the spirits, and since the determi¬ 
nation of the will depends solely on our power, we shall 
be able to acquire absolute mastery over our passians 
provided only we determine our will by fixed and firm 
decisions by w'hich we desire to direct our actions and 
bind with these dedsioDS the movements of the pas¬ 
sions we wish to have. 

So far as I can gather from his own words, thb is 
the opinion of that distinguished man, and 1 could 
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scarcely have believed it pi^ssible for one so great to 
have put it forward if it had been less subtle. I can 
hardly wonder enough that a philosopher who firmly 
resolved to make no deduction except from sdf-evident 
prindplesj and to afiSrin nothing hut what he clearly 
and distinctly perceived, and who blamed all the School¬ 
men because they desired to explain obscure matters 
by occult qualities p should accept a hypothesis more 
occult than any occult quality. 

What does he understand, I ask, by the union of 
the mind and body? WTiat clear and distinct con¬ 
ception has he of thought intimately connected with 
a certain small portion of matter? 1 wish that he had 
explained this union by its proximate cause. But he 
conceived the mind to be so dbtinct from the body 
that he was able to assign no single cause of this union, 
nor of the mind itself, but was obliged to have re¬ 
course to the cause of the whole universe, that is to 
say, to God. Again, I should like to know how many 
degrees of motion the mind can give to that pineal 
gland, and with how great a power the mind can hold 
it suspended. For I do not understand w^hether this 
gland is acted on by the mind more slowly or more 
quickly than by the animal spirits, and whether the 
movements of the passions, which we have so closely 
bound with firm decisions, might not be separated 
from them again by bodily causes, from which it would 
follow that although the mind had firmly determined 
to meet danger, and had joined to this decision the 
motion of boldness, the sight of the danger might 
cause the gland to be suspended in such a manner that 
the mind could think of nothing but flight. Indited, 
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since there is no rdotion bet^en the will and motion, 
so there IS no coroparisan between the power or 
strength of the body and that of the mind, and con'> 
sequently the strength of the body can never be de¬ 
termined by the strength of the mind- It is to be 
remembered also that this gland is not found to be so 
situated in the middle of the brain that it can be driven 
about so easily and in so many ways, and that ail the 
nerv'es are not extended to the cavities of the brain. 

Lastly, I omit all that Descartes asserts concerning 
the will and the freedom of the wilh since I have shown 
over and over again that it is false. Therefore, inas¬ 
much as the power of the mind, as I have shown above, 
is determined by intelligence alone, we shall determine 
by the knowledge of the mind aionc the remedies 
against the emotions—remedies which every one, I be¬ 
lieve, has experienced, although there may not have 
been any accurate observation or distinct per'ception of 
them, and from this knowledge of the mind alone shall 
we deduce everything which relates to its blessedness. 

Axioms 

I. If two contrary actions be excited in the same 
subject, a change must necessarily take place in both, 
or in one alone, until they cease to be contrary. 

n. The power of an emotion is limited by the power 
of its cause, in so far as the essence of the emotion is 
manifested or limited by the essence of the cause itself. 

The Strength oj the Emotions 

The emotion towards an object which we iraagine to 
be free is greater than towards one which is necessary. 
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3Jid conscqueotly still greater than towards one which 
we imagine as possible or contingent. But to imagine 
an object as free can be nothing else than to jma^ne 
it simply, while we know not the causes by which it 
was determined to action. An emotionj therefore, to¬ 
wards an object which we simply imagine is^ other 
things being equals greater than towards one which 
we imagine as necessary^ possible, or contingentt and 
consequently greatest of all. 

The mind understands all things to be necessary 
and determined by an infinite chain of causes to exist¬ 
ence and action, and therefore so far enables itself to 
suffer less from the emotions which arise from these 
things^ and to be less affected towards them. 

The more this knowledge that things are necessary 
is applied to individual things which we imagine more 
distinctly and more vividly, the greater is this power 
of the mind over the emotions—a fact to which expe¬ 
rience also testifies. For we see that sorrow for the 
loss of anything good is diminished if the person who 
has lost it considers that it could not bv any possibility 
have been preserved. So also we see that nobody 
pities an infant because it does not know how to speaks 
walk, or reason^ and lives so many years not conscious,, 
as it were, of itself. But if a number of human beings 
were horn adult, and only a few here and there were 
bom infants, every one would pity the infants, be¬ 
cause we should then consider infancy not as a thing 
natural and necessary, but as a defect or fault of Na¬ 
ture, Many other facts of a similar kind we might 
observe. 

We do not contemplate an object as absent by reason 
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of the emotion by which we imagine it, but by reason of 
the fact that the body is affected w-ith another modiftca' 
tion< which excludes the existence of that object. The 
emotion, therefore, which is related to an object which 
we contemplate as absent, is not of such a nature as 
to overcome the other acdons and power of man, but, 
on the contrary, is of such a nature that it can in some 
way be restrained by those modihcations which exclude 
the existence of its external cause. But the emotion 
which arises from reason is necessarily related to the 
common properties of things, which we always con¬ 
template as present for nothing can exist which ex* 
eludes their present existence, and which we always 
imagine in the same way. This emotion, therefore, al¬ 
ways remains the same, and consequently the emotions 
which are contrary to it, and which are not maintained 
by their external caxise, must more and more accom¬ 
modate themselves to it until they are no longer con¬ 
trary to it. So far, therefore, the emotion which springs 
from reason is the stronger. 

A number of simultaneous causes can do more than 
if they were fewer, and therefore the greater the num¬ 
ber of the simultaneous cau^s by which an emotion is 
excited, the greater it is. 

An emotion is bad or injurious only in so far as it 
hinders the mind from thinking and therefore that 
emotion by which the mind is determined to the con¬ 
templation of a number of objects at the same time 
is less injurious than another emotion equally great 
which holds the mind in the contenqilation of one ob¬ 
ject alone or of a few objects, so that it cannot think of 
others. Again, since the essence of the mind, that is 
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to say, its power, consists in thought alone, the mind 
suffers less through an emotion by which it is deter¬ 
mined to the contemplation of a number of objects at 
the same time than through an emotion equally great 
which holds it occupied in the contemplation of one 
object alone or of a few objects. Finally, this emotion, 
in so far as it is related to a number of external causes, 
is therefore less towards each. 

The Power of the InteUect Over the Emotions 
% 

General Principles 

The order and connection of ideas is the same as the 
order and connection of things, and vice vena^ the 
order and connection of things is the same as order 
and connection of ideas- Therefore, as the order and 
connection of Ideas in the mind is according to the order 
and connection of the modiffcations of the body it fol¬ 
lows vice versa, that the order and connection of the 
modifications of the body is according to the order and 
connection in the mind of the thoughts and ideas of 
things. 

If we detach an emotion of the mind from the thought 
of an external cause and connect it with other thoughts, 
then the love or hatred towards the external cause and 
the fluctuations of the mind which arise from 
emotions will be destroyed. 

An emotion which is a passion is a confused idea. If, 
therefore, we form a dear and distinct idea of this 

emotion, the idea will not be rikimoinaKf^d _except by 

reason from this emotion, in so far as the emotion 
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IS related to the mind alone, and therefore the emotion 
will cease to be a passion. 

In proportion, then, as we know an emotion better 
is it more within our control, and the less does the mind 
suffer from it. 

Thc^ things which are ccunmon to all cannot be 
otherwise than adequately conceived and therefore 
there is no modihcation of the body of which we cannot 
form some dear and distinct conception. 

Hence it follows that there is no emotion of which 
we cannot form some clear and distinct conception. 
For an emotion is an idea of a modification of the body, 
and this idea therefore must involve some clear and 
distinct conception. 

Since nothing etdsts from which some effect does 
not follow, and since we understand dearly and dis^ 
tJnctly everything w'hlch follows from an idea which 
is adequate in us, it is a necessary consequence that 
every one has the power, partly at least, if not abso¬ 
lutely, of understanding clearly and distinctly himself 
and his emotions, and consequently of bringing it to 
pass that he suffers less from them. We have therefore 
mainly to strive to acquire a clear and dispnet knowl¬ 
edge as far as possible of each emotion, so that the mind 
may be led to pass from the emotion to think those 
things which it perceives clearly and distinctly, and with 
which it is entirely satisfied, and to strive also that 
the emotion may be separated from the thou^t of an 
external cause and connected with true thoughts. Thus 
not only love, hatred, etc., will be destroyed, but also 
the appetites or desires to which the emotion gives rise 
cannot be excessive. For it is above everything to be 
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observed that the appetite by which a mao is said to 
act is one and the same appetite as that by which be 
is said to suffer. For eitample, we have shown that 
human oature is so constituted that every one desires 
that other people should live according to bis way of 
thinking, a desire which in a man who is not gm'ded by 
reason is a passion which is called ambitiont and is not 
very different from pride; while, on the other hand, 
in a man who lives according to the dictates of reason 
it is an action or virtue which is called piety. In the 
same manner, all the appetites or desires are passions 
only in so far as they arise from inadequate ideas, and 
are classed among the virtues whenever they are ex¬ 
cited or begotten by adequate ideas; for all the desires 
by which we are determined to any action may arise 
either from adequate or inadequate ideas. To return, 
therefore, to the point from which we set out* there 
is no remedy within our power which can be conceived 
more excellent for the emotions than that which consists 
in true knowledge of them, since the mind possesses 
no other power than that of thinking and forming 
adequate ideas, as we have shown above. 


n 

The Naturcd Basis of Rational Control 

The greater the number of objects to which an 
image or emotion is related, the greater is the number 
of causes by which it can be excited and cherished. 
All these causes the mind contemplates simultaneously 
by means of the emotion (by hypothesis), and there¬ 
fore the more constant is the emotion, or the more fre- 
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qtiently does it present Itself, and the more does it 
occupy the mind. 

Things which we dearly and distinctly understand 
are either the common properties of things or what 
are deduced from them, and consequently are more 
frequently exdted in us; and therefore it is easier for 
us to contemplate other things together with these 
which we clearly and distinctly understand than with 
any others, and consequently It is easier to connea 
things with these which we dearly and distinctly under 
stand than with any others. 

The greater the number of other things with which 
any image is connected, the more frequently does it 
present itsdf. For the greater the number of other 
things with which an image is connected, the greater 
is the number of causes by which it may he excited. 

There is no modification of the body of which the 
mind cannot form some dear and distinct conception 
and therefore it can cause all the modifications of the 
body to be related to the Idea of God. 

in 

The 0 } the InteUectual Order 

The emotion.s which are contrary to our nature, that 
is to say, which are evil, are evil so far as they hinder 
the mind from understanding. So long, therefore, as 
we are not agitated by emotions which are contrary to 
our nature, so long the power of the mind by which it 
endeavors to understand things is not hindered, and 
therefore so long does it possess the power of forming 
dear and distinct ideas, and of dedudng them the one 
from the other. So long, consequently, do we possess 
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the power of arrawgiDg and connecting the modifica- 
tions of the body according to the order of the intellect* 
Through this power of properly arranging and con¬ 
necting the ntodihcatione of the body we can prevent 
ourselves from being easily affected by evil emotions. 
For a greater power 15 required to restrain emotions 
which are arranged and connected according to the 
order of the intellect than is required to restrain those 
which are uncertain and unsettled. The best thing, 
therefore, we can do, so long as we lack a perfect 
knowledge of our emotions, is to conceive a tight rule 
of life, or sure majdms (dogmata) of life — to commit 
these latter to memory, and ccnstantly to apply them to 
the pardciilar cases which frequently meet us in life, 
so that our imagination may be widely affected by them, 
and they may always be ready to hand. For example^ 
amongst the maxinis of life we have placed thls^ that 
hatred is to be conquered by love ot generosity, and Is 
not to he met with hatred in return. But in order that 
we rriay always have this prescript of reason in read¬ 
iness whenever it will be of service, w€ must think 
over and often meditate upon the common injuries in^ 
dieted by men. and consider how and in what way 
they may best be repelled by generosity; for thus we 
shall connect the image of injury with the imagination 
of this maxim, and ft will he at band whenever an 
injury js offered to us. If we also continually have 
regard to onr own true profit, and the good which 
follows from mutual friendship and common fellowship, 
and remember that Ihe highest peace of mind arises 
from a right rule of life, and also that man, like other 
things, acts according to the necessity of Nature, then 
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the injury or the hatred whidi usually arises imm that 
necessity will occupy but the least pkart of the imagina¬ 
tion, and will be easily overcome: or supposing that 
the anger which generally arises from the greatest in¬ 
juries IS not So easily overcome^ it wiU nevertheless be 
overcome^ although not without Suctuation of mind, 
in a far shorter space of time than would have been 
necessary if we had not possessed those majuras on 
which we had thu$ meditated beforehand. 

Concerning strength of mind,, we must reflect in the 
same way for the purpose of getting rid of fear, that 
is to say, we must often enumerate and imagine the 
common dangers of life, and think upon the manner in 
which they ran best be avoided and overcome by pres-^ 
ence of tnind and courage. It is to be observed, how¬ 
ever, that in the ordering of our thoughts and images 
we must always look to those qualities which in each 
thing are good, so that we may be determined to action, 
always by an emotion of joy» 

For example, if a man sees that he pursues glory 
too eagerly, let him think on its proper use, for what 
end it Is to be followed, and by wbat means it can be 
obtained; but let him not think upon its abuse and 
vanity, and on the inconstancy of rneHj and thin^ of 
thk sort, about which no one thinks unless through 
disease of mind. For with such thoughts do those who 
arc ambitious greatly torment themselves when they 
despair of obtaining the honors for which they are 
striving; and while they vomit forth rage, wish to be 
thought wisCi Indeed it is certain that those covet 
glory the most who are loudest in declaiming against 
its abuse and the vanity of the world* Nor is this a 
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peculiarity of the ambitious, but is common to all bo 
whom fortune is adverse and who are impotent in 
mind; for we see that a poor and avaricious man is 
never weary of speaking about the abuse of tnortey 
and tbe vices of the rich, thereby achieving nothing 
save to torment himself and show to others that he 
is unable to bear with equanimity not only his own 
poverty but also the wealth of others. So also a man 
who has not been well deceived by his mistress thinks 
of nothing but the fickleness of women, their faith¬ 
lessness, and their other oft-proclaimed failing—ail 
of which he forgets as soon as be is taken into favor by 
his mistress again. He, therefore, who desires to 
govern bis emotions and appetites from a love of liberty 
alone will strive as much as he can to know virtue 
and their causes, and to fill his mind with that joy 
which springs from a true knowledge of them. Least 
of all will he desire to contemplate the \nces of men 
and disparage men, or to delight in a false show of 
liberty. He who will diligently observe these things 
(^d they are not difficult), and will continue to prac¬ 
tice them, mil assuredly in a short space of time be 
able for the most part to direct his actions in accord¬ 
ance with the command of reason. 

IV 

Sfitnmary 

1 have, in what has preceded, included all the reme¬ 
dies for the emotions, that is to say, everything which 
the nund, considered in itself atone, can do against 
them. It app^rs therefrom that the power of the mind 

wer the emodons consists-^ 
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1. In the knowledge itself of the emotions. 

2 . In the separation by the mind of the emotions 
from the thought of an external cause, which we imag¬ 
ine confusedly. 

3 . In duration, in which the emotions which are 
related to objects we understand surpass those related 
to objects conceived in a mutilated or confused manner. 

4. In the multitude of causes by which the emotions 
which are related to the common properties of things 
or to God are nourished. 

j. In the order in which the mind can arrange its 
emotions and connect them one with the other. 

But thaf rhijj power of the mind over the emotions 
may be better understood, it is to be carefully observed 
that we call the emotions great when we compare the 
emotion of one man with that of another, and see that 
one man Is agitated more than another by the same 
emotion, or when we compare the emotions of one and 
the same man with one another, and discover that he is 
affected or moved more by one emotion than by an¬ 
other. 

For the power of any emotion is limited by the power 
of the external cause as compared with our own power. 
But the power of the mind is limited solely by knowl¬ 
edge, whilst impotence or passion is estimated solely 
by privation of knowledge, or, in other words, by 
that through which ideas are called inadequate; and 
it therefore follows that that mind suffers the most 
whose largest part consists of inadequate ideas, so that 
it is distinguished rather by what it suffers than by 
what it does, while, on the contrary, that mind acts 
the most whose largest part consists of adequate Ideas, 
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SO tlat although it niajr possess as many inadequate 
ideas as the first, it is nevertheless distinguished rather 
by those which belong to human virtue than by those 
which are a sign of human impotence. Again, it is to 
be observed that our sorrows and misfortunes mainly 
proceed from too much love towards an object which 
is subject to many changes, and which we can never 
possess. For no one is troubled or anxious about any 
object he does not love, neither do wrongs, suspicions, 
hatreds, etc., arise except from love towards objects 
of which no one can be truly the possessor. 

From all this we easily conceive what is the power 
which clear and distinct knowledge, and especially that 
third kind of knowledge whose foundation is the knowl¬ 
edge itself of God, possesses over the emotions; the 
power, namely, by which it is able, in so far as they 
are passious, if not actuaiiy to destroy them, at least 
to make them constitute the smallest part of the mind. 
Moreover, it begets a love towards an immutable and 
etemai object of which we are realty partakers; a love 
which therefore cannot be vitiated by the defects which 
are in common love, but which can always become 
greater and greater, occupy the largest part of the 
mind, and thorougUy affect it 
1 have now concluded ail that I had to say relating 
to this present life. For any one who will attend to 
what has been urged will easily be able to see the truth 
of what I said—^that in these few words all the remedies 
for the emotions ore comprehended. It is time, there¬ 
fore, that 1 shoTild now pass to the consideration of 
those matters which appertain to the duration of the 
mind without relation to the body. 


CHAPTER XX 


OF HUMAN BLESSEDNESS AND THE 
ETERNITY OF THE MIND 

Btwtan Blessedness: The Inietlectml Love of God 

I 

Tff£ third kind of knowledge proceeds from an 
adequate idea of certain attributes of God to an ade* 
quate knowledge of the essence of thingsj and the more 
We understand things in this cnanner, the more we 
understand God; and therefore the highest virtue of the 
mind, that is to say, the power or nature of the mind, 
or the highest effort, is to understand things by the 
third kind of knowledge. 

The better the mind is adapted to understand things 
by the third kind of knowledge, the more it desires 
to understand them by this kind of knowledge. 

The highest virtue of the mind is to know God, or 
to understand things by the third kind of knowledge. 
This virtue is greater the more the mind knows things 
by this kind of knowledge, and therefore he who knows 
things by this kind of knowledge passes to the high^t 
human perfection, and consequently is affected with 
the highest joy, which is accompanied with the idea 
of himself and his own virtue; and therefore from 
kind of knowledge arises the highest possible peace 
of mind. 

The effort or the desire to know things by the third 
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kind of knowledge cannot arise from the first kindj 
but may arise from the second kind of knowledge. 
This propositon is self-evident. For everything that 
we clearly and distinctly understand, we understand 
either through itself or through something which 
conceived through itself; or, in other words, ideas 
which are clear and distinct in us, or which are related 
to the third kind of knowledge, cannot follow from 
mutilated and confused ideas, rvhich are related to 
the first kind of knowledge, but from adequate ideas, 
that is to say, from the second and third kinds of 
knowledge. 


n 

Eternity is the very essence of God, in so far as that 
essence involves necebs^y existence* To conceive 
things therefore under the form of eternity, is to con¬ 
ceive them in so far as they are conceived through 
the essence of God as actually existing things, or in so 
far as through the essence of God they involve exist¬ 
ence. Therefore our mind, in so far as it conceives 
itself and its body under the form of eternity, neces¬ 
sarily has a knowledge of God, and knows that it is in 
God and is conceived through Him. 

We delight in whatever we understand by the third 
kind of knowledge, and onr delight is accompanied 
with the idea of God as its cause. 

From the third kind of knowledge necessarily springs 
the intellectual love of God. For from this kind of 
knowledge arises joy attended with the idea of God 
^ its cause, that is to say, the love of God, not in so 
far as we imagine Him as present, but in so far as we 
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[niderstund that He is eternal; and that is what I call 
the intellectual love of God. 

He who dearly and distinctly understands himself 
and his emotions rejoices, and his joy is attended with 
the idea of God, therefore he loves God> and (by the 
same reasoning) loves Hint better the better he under¬ 
stands himself and his emotions. 

This intellectual love necessarily follows from the 
nature of the mind, in so far as it is considered, through 
the nature of God, as an eternal truth. If there were 
anything, therefore, contrary to this love, it would be 
contrary to the truth, and consequently whatever 
might be able to negate this Jove would he able to 
make the true false, which, as is self-evident, is ab¬ 
surd. There exists, therefore, nothing in Nature con¬ 
trary to this intellectual love, or which can negate it, 

m 

This love to God above everythirg else ought to 
occupy the mind, for this love is connected with all 
the modifications of the body, by all of which it is 
cherished. 

The idea of God which is in us is adequate and 
perfect, and therefore in so far as we contemplate God 
do we act and consequently no sorrow can exist with 
the accompanying idea of God; that is to say, tio one 
can hate God. 

Love to God cannot be turned into hatred. But 
some may object, that if we understand God to be the 
cause of all thln^, we do for that very reason consider 
Him to be the cause of sorrow. But I reply, that in 
so far as we understand the causes of sorrow, it ceases 
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to be a passion* that is to say, it ceases to be sorrow, 
and therefore in so far as we imderstand God to be 
the cause of sorrow do we rejoice. 

This love to God is the highest good which we 
seek according to the dictate of reasoQ^ is common to 
all men; and we desire that all may enjoy it. It cannot, 
therefore, be sullied by the emotloa of cn'V’y, nor by 
that of jealousy, but, on the contrary, it must be the 
more strengthened the more people we imagine to 
rejoice in it. 

It is possible to show in the same manner that there 
IS no emotion directly contrary to this love and able to 
destroy it, and so we may conclude that this love to 
God is the most constant of all the emotions, and that, 
in so far as it is related to the body, it cannot be de- 
Btroyed unless with the body itself. What its nature 
is, in so far as It is related to the mind alone, we shall 
see hereafter. 


TV 

Ali ideas, in so far as they are related to God, are 
true; that is to say, are adequate, and therefore, <by 
the general dehnition of the Emotions), God is free from 
passions. Again, God can neither pass to a greater 
nor to a less perfection, and therefore He cannot be 
affected with any emotion of joy or sorrow. 

He who loves God cannot strive that God should 
iove hrm m return. If a man were to strive after this, 
ne would desire that God, whom he loves, should not 

be CM, and consequently he would desire to be sad. 
which is absurd. ' 
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V 

God is absotutdy iafinitej that is to say, the nature 
of God delights in infimte perfection accompanied with 
the Idea of Himself* that is to say^ with the idea of 
Himself as cause* and this Is what we have called in¬ 
tellectual love. God loves Himself with an infinjte 
intellectual Iove» 

The intellectual love of the mind towards God is the 
very love with which He loves Himself* not in so far 
as He is mfinitep but in so far as He can be mani¬ 
fested through the essence of the human mind, con¬ 
sidered under the fonn of eternity; that is to say* the 
intellectual love of the mind towards God is part of 
the infinite love with which God loves Himself. 

Hence it follows that God^ in so far as He loves 
Himself, loves men, and consequently that the love 
of God towards men and the intellectual love of the 
mind towards God are one and the same thing. 

Hence it follows that God, in so far as He loves 
Himself* loves men* and consequently that the love of 
the mind towards God are one and the same thing. 

Hence we clearly understand that our salvation, or 
blessedness* or liberty consists in a constant and eternal 
love towards God, or in the love of God towards men. 
This love or blessedness is called Glory in the sacred 
writings, and not without reason. For whether it be 
related to God or to the Tuind, it may properly be called 
repose of mind* which is* in truth* not distinguished 
from glory. For in so far as it is related to God* it is 
joy (granting that it is allowable to use this word), 
accompanied with the idea of Himself* and it is the 
same thing when it is related to the mind. 
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Again, since the essence of our nund consists in 
knowledge alone, whose beginning and foundaUoii i$ 
God, it is dear to us in what manner and by what 
method oui mind, with regard both to essence and 
existence, folloivs from the divine nature, and con- 
tinuaily depends upon God. I thought it worth whiie 
for me to notice this here, in order that I might show, 
by this example, what that knowledge of individual 
objects which T have called intuitive or of the third 
kind is able to do, and how much more potent it is 
than the universal knowledge, which 1 have called 
knowletlge of the second kind. For although I have 
shown generally that all things, and consequently also 
the human mind, depend upon God both with regard 
to existence and essence, yet that demonstration, al¬ 
though legitimate, and placed beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, does not, nevertheless, so affect our mind 
as a proof from the essence itself of any individual 
object which we say depends upon God. The more 
we understand individual objects, the more we under¬ 
stand God, 


The Eternity of the Mind 
t 

The mind does not express the actual existence of its 
body, nor does it conceive as actual the modifications of 
the body, except while the body exists, and conse¬ 
quently it conceives no body as actually existing ex¬ 
cept while its own body exists. It can therefore imagine 
nothing, nor can it recollect anything th at is past, ex¬ 
cept while the body exists. 
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An imagination is an idea by 'whicb tbe nund con¬ 
templates any object as present. TbU idea neverthe¬ 
less indicates the present constitution of tbe human 
body rather than the nature of the estemal object. 
An emotion, therefore (by the general definition of the 
Emotions) , is an imagination in so far as it indicates the 
present constitution of the body, and therefore the 
mind, only so long as the body exists, is subject to 
emotions which are related to passions. 

Hence it follows that no love except intellectuai love 

is eternal. 

If we look at the common opinion of men, we shall 
see that they are indeed conscious of the eternity of 
their minds, but they confound it with duration, and 
attribute it to imagitjation or memory, which they be¬ 
lieve remain after death. 

God is not only the cause of the existence of this or 
that human body, but also of its essence, which there¬ 
fore must necessarily be conceived through the essence 
of God itself and by a certain eternal necessity. Thb 
conception, moreover, must necessarily exist In God. 
In God there necessarily exists an idea which expresses 
the essence of this or that human body under the form 
of eternity. 

In God there necessarily exists a conception or idea 
which expresses the essence of the human body. This 
conception or idea is therefore necessarily something 
which pertains to the essence of the human mind. But 
we ascribe to the human mind no duration which can 
be limited by time, unless in so far as it expres^ the 
actual existence of the body, which is manifsted 
through duration, ^d which can be limited by tune. 
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tha.t is to say, 'tve cannot ascribe duration to the mind 
except while the body exists. 

But, nevertheless, since this something is that 
which is conceived by a certain eternal necessity 
through the essence itself of God, this something which 
pertains to the essence of the DUDd will nec^arlly be 
eternal, 

This idea which e^qrresses the essence of the body 
under the form of eternity is, as we have said, a cer¬ 
tain mode of thought which pertains to the essence of 
the mind, and is necessarily eternal. It is impossible, 
uevertheless, that we should recollect that we existed 
before the body, because there are no traces of any 
such existence in the body, and also because eternity 
cannot he dehned by time, or have any relationship 
to it. Nevertheless we feel and know by experience 
that we are eternal. For the mind is no less sensible 
of those things which it conceives through intelligence 
than of those which it remembers, for demonstrations 
are the eyes of the mind by which it sees and observe 
things. 

Although, therefore, we do not recollect that we 
existed before the body, we feel that our mind, in so 
far as it involves the essence of the body under the 
form of eternity, is eternal, and that this existence of 
the mind cannot be limited by time nor manifested 
through duration. Only in so far, therefore, as it in¬ 
volves the actnal existence of the body can the mind 
be said to possess duration, and Its existence be limited 
by a hxed time, and so far only has it the power of 
determining the existence of things in time, and of 
conceiving them under the form of duration. 
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In so far as the mind conceives the pnesent exist" 
ence of its body does it conceive duration which can 
be determined in time, and so far only has it the power 
of conceiving things in relation to time. But etenuty 
cannot he manifested through duration, therefore the 
mind so far has not the power of conceiving things 
under the form of eternity: but because it is the na¬ 
ture of reason to conceive things under the form of 
eternity, and because it also pertains to the nature oi 
the mind to conceive the essence of the body under 
the form of eternity, and exciting these two things 
nothing else pertains to the nature of the mind, there¬ 
fore this power of conceiving things under the foim 
of eternity does not pertain to the mind except in so 
far as it conceives the essence of the body under the 
form of eternity. 

Things are conceived by us as actual in two ways; 
either in so far as we conceive them to exist with 
relation to a fixed time and pbee, or in so far as we 
conceive them to be contained in God, and to follow 
from the necesMty of the divine nature. But those 
things which are conceived in this second way as true 
or real we conceive under the form of eternity, and 
their ideas involve the eternal and infinite essence oi 
God. 

The mind conceives nothing under the form of 
eternity, unless in so far as it conceives the essence of 
its body under the form of eternity, that is to say, 
unless in so far as it is etemat. Therefore in so far 
as the mind is eternal it has a knowledge of God, which 
is necessarily adequate, and therefore in so far as it 
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is eternal it is Atted to know all those things which can 
follow from this knowledge of God, that is to say, it is 
fitted to know things by the third kind of knowledge 
of which, in so far as the mind is etemal, it is the ade¬ 
quate or formal cause. 

As each person therefore becomes stronger in this 
kind of knowledge, the more is he conscious of him¬ 
self and of God; that is to say, the more perfect and 
the happier he is, a truth which will still more clearly, 
appear from what follows. Here, however, it is to be 
observed, that although we are now certain that the 
mind is eternal in so far as it conceives things under 
the form of eternity, yet, in order that what we W'ish 
to prove may be more easily e.'q>1ained and better un¬ 
derstood, we shall consider the mind, as we have 
- hitherto done, as if it had just begun to be, and had 
just begim to understand things under the form of 
eternity. This we can do without any risk of error, 
provided only we are careful to conclude nothing ex¬ 
cept from clear premises. 

The third kind of knowledge is etemal, and there¬ 
fore the love which spring from it is necessarily 
eternal. 

Although this love to God has no beginning, it 
nevertheless has all the perfections of love, just as if 
ft had originated. Nor is there here any difference, 
excepting that the mind has eternally possessed these 
same perfections which we imagined as now accruing 
to it, and has possessed them with the accompanj'ing 
idea of God as the etemal cause. And if joy consist 
in the passage to a greater perfection, blessedness must 
indeed consist in this, that the mind is endowed with 
perfection itself. 
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m 

The essence of the mind consists in knowledge. 
The more things, thereforej the mind knows by the 
second and third kinds of knowledge, the greater is 
that part which abides and consequently the greater 
b that part which is not touched by emotions which 
are contrary to our nature, that b to say, which 
are evil. The more things^ therefote, the mind under¬ 
stands by the second and third kinds of knowIedgCj 
the greater is that part which remains unharmed, and 
the less consequently does it suffer froui the emotiona. 

We are thus enabled to understand that death is 
by so much the less injurious to us as the clear and 
distinct knowledge of the mind is greaterp and conse¬ 
quently as the mind loves God more« Agaiuj since 
from the third kind of knowledge there arises the 
highest possible peace^ it follows that it b possible for 
the human mind to be of such a nature that that part 
of it which we have shown perishes with its body, in 
comparbon with the part of it which remains, b of no 
consequence. But more fully upon this subject 
presently. 

He who possesses a body fitted for doing many things 
Is least of all agitated by those emotions which are evib 
that is to say, by emotions which are contrary to our 
nature, and therefore he possesses the power of ar¬ 
ranging and connecting the modifications of the body 
according to the order of the intellect, and consequently 
of causing ail the modifications of the hotly to be related 
to the idea of God; in con^quence of which he b 
affected with a love to God, which must occupy or form 
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the greatest part of his mind, and therefore he possesses 
a mind of which the greatest part is eternal. 

Inasmuch as human bodies are ht for many things, 
we cannot doubt the possibility of their possessing such 
a nature that they may be related to minds which have 
a large knowledge of themselves and of God, and whose 
greatest or principal part is eternal, so Chat they 
scarcely fear death. To understand this more clearly. 
It is to be here considered that we live in constant 
change, and that according as we change for the better 
or the w'orse we are called happy or unhappy. For he 
who passes from infancy or childhood to death is 
called unhappy, and, on the other hand, we consider 
ourselves happy if we can pass through the whole 
period of life with a sound mind in a sound body. 
Moreover, he who, like an infant or child, possesses 
a body fit for very few things, and, almost altogether 
dependent on external causes, has a mind which, con* 
sidened in itself alone, is almost entirely unconscious 
of itself, of God, and of objects. On the other hand, 
he who possesses a body fit for many things possesses 
a mind which, considered in itself alone, is largely con¬ 
scious of itself, of God, and of objects. In th?,; life, 
therefore, it is our chief endeavor to change the body 
of infancy, so far as its nature permits and is conducive 
thereto, into another body which is Btted for many 
things, and which is related to a mind conscious as 
much as possible of itself, of God, and of objects; so 
that everything which is related to its memory or 
imagination, in comparison with the intellect is scarcely 
of any moment, as I have already said. 

The more perfect a thing is, the more reality it pos- 
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sesaeSj and consequently the more it acts and the less 
it suffeirSh Inversely also it may be deinonstrated in 
the same way that the more a thing acts the more per¬ 
fect ft is. Hence it follows that that part of the mind 
which abides, whether great or smallj b more perfect 
th^n the other part. For the part of the mind which is 
eternal is the intellect^ through which alone we arc said 
to act, but that part which^ as we have shown, perishes, 
is the imagination itself, through which alone we are 
said to suBTer, Therefore that part which abides, 
whether great or small, is more perfect than the 
latter* 

These are the things I proposed to prove con¬ 
cerning the mind, in so far as it is considered without 
relation to the existence of the body, and from these, 
and other propositions, it is evident that our mind, in 
so far as it understands, is an eternal mf>de of thought, 
which is determined by another eternal mode of 
thought, and this a^in by another, and so oo dd 
ni^um, so that all taken together form the eternal and 
infinite intellect of God. 

Cofti!^lusion 

The primary and sole foundation of virtue or of the 
proper conduct of Ufe is to seek our own profit. But 
in order to determine what reason pr^ribes as 
profitable, we had no regard to the eternity of the 
mind. Therefore, although we were at t^t time ig^ 
norant that the mind is eternal, we considered as of 
primary importance those things which we have shown 
are related to strength of mind and generosity; and 
therefore^ even if we were now ignorant of the eternity 
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of the mind* we should consider those commands of 
reason as of primary iroportaoce. 

The creed of the multitude seems to be different 
from this; for most persons seem to bdieve that they 
are free in so far as it Is allowed them to obey their 
lusts^r and that they give up a portion of their rights* 
in so far as tliey are bound to live according to the 
Commands of divnne law. Piety^ therefore^ and re^ 
ligion,^ and absolutely aJi those things that are related 
to greatness of soul^ they believe to be burdens which 
they hope to be able to lay aside after death; hoping 
also to receive some reward for theJr bondage, that is 
to siy, for ih^ir piety and religion. It is not merely 
this hope, however, but also and chiefly fear of dread¬ 
ful punbhments after death, by which they are in¬ 
duced to live according to the commands of dii^ane law, 
that is to sayj as far as their feebleness and impoteat 
mind will penmt; and if tliis hope and fear were not 
present to them, but if they, on the contrary, believed 
that imnds perish with the body, and that there is no 
prolongation of life for miserable creatures exhausted 
with the burden of their piety, they would return to 
rays of their own liking. They would prefer to let 
everything be controlled by their own passions, and to 
obey fortune rather than themselves. 

This seems to me as absurd as if a man^ because he 
does not believe that he wiD be able to feed his body 
with good food to all eiemity, should desire to satiate 
himself with poisonous and deadly drugs ; or as if, be^ 
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cause he sees that the tnind is not eternal or immortal, 
he should therefore prefer to be mad and to live 'ivith’- 
out reasotw-absurdities so great that they scarcely 
deser\'e to be repeated- 

Blessedness consists in love towards God, which 
arises from the third kind of knowledge, and this love, 
therefore, must be related to the mind in so far as it 
acts. Blessedness, therefore, is virtue itself. Again, 
the more the mind delights in this divine love or 
blessedness, the more it understands, that is to say, the 
greater is the power it has over its emotions and the 
less it suffers from emotions which are evil. Therefore, 
it is because the mind delights in this divine love or 
blessedness that it possesses the power of restraining 
the lusts; and because the power of man to restiain the 
emotions is in the intellect alone, no one, therefore, de* 
lights in blessedness because be has restrained his 
emotions, but, on the contrary, the power of restraining 
his lusts springs from blessedness itself. 

I have Snished everything f wished to esplajn con- 
Jteruing the power of the mind over the emotions and 
concerning its liberty. From what has been said we 
sec what is the strength of the wise man, and how 
much he surpasses the ignorant who is driven forward 
by lust alone. For the ignorant man is not only agi- 
rated by external causes in many ways, and never eO' 
ioys true peace of soul, hut lives also ignorant, as it 
were, both of God and of things, and as soon as ht 
ceases to suffer ceases also to be. On the other band, 
the wise man. in so far as he Ls considered as such, is 
•carcely ever moved in his mind. but. beine conscious 
by a certain eternal necessity of himsdf. of God, and 
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of things, never ceases to be, and always enjojrs true 
peace of soul. 

If the way which, as I have shown, leads hither 
teem very difficult, it can nevertheless be found. It 
viust indeed be difficult since it is so seldom discovered; 
for if salvation lay ready to hand and could be dis¬ 
covered without great labor, how could it be possible 
that it should be neglected almost by everybody? Bu* 
all ii(^e things are as difficult as they are rare. 


APPENDIX 


Spinoz^’fl Ethics, demonstrated in grotnetrical order* 
consists of five parts; from these parts the following 
selections have been taken: 

T. Of Gad 

Definitions, Axioms* and the Appendix. 
Propositions: ii; 15-18; 26; 27; 2g; 33, 
Past II. Of the Nutm'c <ind Origin &f the 
Preface, Definitions, and Axioms. 

Propositions: i; 4-7; 11-13; 15-1S; 24-26; 
^ JS; S6; 38-49, 

Pabt m. Of the Origin and Nalurt of ihe Em&itms 

Pieface, DednitionSp and Postulates: Defini¬ 
tions of the Emotions. 

Propositions: 1; 2; 4; 6; g; 11; 14; 16; 
18; 25; 27-32; 40; 41; 43-4^; 4 H*; 36; S 7 * 
Part IV. Of Human B{mdage or Of tAt Strength of the 
Emotions 

Preface, Definitions^ .f\jtionis* and the Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Propositions: 3-9; 11-^7; 3S; 39; 41-471 
SO-S4; 5^-S^ 

Paxit V. Of the Power of the Inteikct or Of MttrTum 
Liberty 

Preface and Axioms. 

Propositions: 1-2S; 3CK42, 
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